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THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 
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No well-equipped stable should be without 
Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
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Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Ry | Frazer Axle Oil - - Frazer Hoof Oil 
EVERY WET ONG iil 
SAN GT age | FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
; DO cas hee CHICAGO NEWYORK _ST. LOUIS 
Every Teamster Should Give his Horse 
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ene TT me ra | Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—‘Fine as Silk’’ 
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The Greatest of Animal Regulators Grain, Feed, 
BECAUSE A Hay, Straw, Flour, Etc. 

It is a perfect tonic and regulator. ~ . 

It builds up run down horses. reve Gifica andillsvator 

It improves their wind. order ; 

It keeps the coat in good condition. Ss a 6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 

It puts new life and vigor in them. aaa MT. VERNON, N. Y. 

It prevents and cures disease. PRATTS é 

It saves feed by causing perfect Veterinary Telephone Connections 





assimilation. Remedies 





They are made from chrome 
tanned horsehide, heat and 
water proof leather which can 
be washed with soap and 
water. 


There are no rivets or in- 
seams to hurt the hands. 












Sargent gloves fit and wear 
and are made in wrist and 
gauntlet styles. 


If your dealer will not order ' 
"Sargent’s" for you, write us, 
we will sell you direct. Send 
us a dollar bill and your size. 
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WRITE FOR A "SARGENT" LEATHER MATCH SAFE 
AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET— FREE 


Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 






Mr. Teamster: 


@ Again we extend to you our Greeting for the new year, 
1907. @If it is as good a year to you and to us as good old 
1906, we shall have no fault to find with it. 4 May it bring 
you every joy and no sorrow. q We shall not talk "shop" 
except to express the wish that you are already a member of 
the great "Keystone Club." @ Ask your dealer for our hand- 
some button of your union. 


| | Cleveland & Whitehill Co., 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


who make 


THE KEYSTONE OVERALLS 
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Brand New! Have You Seen It? 


Sanitary Feed Bag 


The CLEANEST, LIGHTEST, STRONGEST and 
CHEAPEST Feed Bag. We use GALVANIZED 
STEEL instead of leather or wood for the bottom, and 
VENTILATE SIDES and BOTTOM. 


> 





For sale at all first-class harness dealers 


THE SANITARY FEED BA : 


79 E. 130TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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self-sharpening 

genuine H-Calks. £ 
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F horses had their say this NEW YEAR like the driver or the man "that 
knows "— they'd all kick most seriously to the old John Smith method 
of welding soft dulling iron, toe and heel calks to their shoes — because 
all horses want and "ring in" the tried and true self-sharpening 


_ H-CALK 


When New When Half Worn 


: Genuine H-Calks are inserted into the horse’s shoe and will stay sharp 


— wear longer— and give the horse more winter comfort and actual 
protection from fatal slipping accidents, than any other calk made. 
They can’t injure a horse, either. They have no dangerous protruding point. The six 
sharp cutting edges of the genuine H-Calk gives to horses a firm-anchored foothold— 
no matter where they may travel. 


Genuine H-Calks are as Effective when ‘‘ Half-worn’’ 
as ‘‘when new’’ 




















See the Pictures above 





Teamers find this insertable H-shaped calking device as far in advance of the old 
bothersome toe and heel Calks as the match is superior to the old-fashioned flint and 
steel. Be modern!—‘‘ring in’’ and use the satisfying genuine H-Calks—it will prove 
a profitable New Year's resolution—to you. 





Your enterprising horseshoer should be able to furnish you 
with genuine H-Calk samples and interesting literature—ask him 


H-CALK COMPANY (lInc.) ¥ 2W"3O"% 














The Teamster Knows 
Why he Knows 


AND WHY HE LIKES THE EAGLE WAGON BEST 


For it has one chain which adjusts itself, instead 
of three or five chains to be adjusted by him. 
Its doors lap in the center—no old burlaps or bags 
necessary to stop the leak. : Sey ties : : 





Write for catalogue. Address 


THE EAGLE WAGON WORKS - Auburn, N. Y. 


| WATSON veloc WAGONS 


Have achieved fame for real 
durability. They seldom have to 
be “laid off’? for repairs. The 
team and teamster’s friend. They 
run easy. 


WATSON WAGON CO. 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
You will confer a favor on yourself 


and us by mentioning Teamsters 
Magazine. 


BL ATCHFORD’S | PRUDEN’S WHITE ROCK 


OLD ENGLISH TONIC Hoof Packi ng 





& ANIMAL REGULATOR Keeps the hoof healthy and in good condi- 
ate ‘ ry tion. Cures corns, sore feet, thrush, sprains, 
for sick horses, puts them in good condition. ete: ete ses MSS Nie Cer go 
Pure Sugar and Flaxseed Bowel Regula- 
_ tor and puts a beautiful gloss to the coat .... E. F. PRUDEN CO., 
Hoof Oil and Hoof Remedies HAY, GRAIN AND F EED 
by the bushel, bale, ton or car 
E. F. PRUDEN COMPANY C flice: Elevator: 
43 Murray St., N. Y. 404-406 Jackson Ave. 
' 43 Murray St. ‘Long Island City, N. Y. 





JAMES R. SAYRE Jr. & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


BUILDING BRICK 


Fine pressed, ornamental and enameled FIRE BRICK—HOL- 
L'.W BRICK, Tiles, Slabs, Blocks, Etc., also Lime, Plaster, 
and Cement. Dealers in the best quality 


LEHIGH COAL 


Prepared expressly for family use. BITUMINOUS COAL 
at lowest prices for steam and blacksmithing use. 


Wright S. Travis 







Commission Merchant 


| and Dealer in 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Straw, 
F eed, etc. 







FIRST WHARF BELOW CENTER STREET DEPOT 
Both Telephones 686, NEWARK, N. J, 
All orders by mail and telephone promptly filled. 


No. 4 South Street \ NEW YORK 
Telephone Call, ‘‘Broad 633” 
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WHAT THE UNION MOVEMENT 
STANDS-FOR. 


When one considers the condition of 
. ‘ 
workingmen of today, contrasted with 


their lot of twenty-five years ago, it - 


causes one to wonder at the great 
changes brought about between that 
period and the present. The path has 
been strewn with blood, anguish, dis- 
appointed hopes and sacrifice, yet this 
path has led its travelers to the fuller 
measure of .enjoyment and almost 
ideal conditions.. Hope has inspired 
these toilers to press on and on, and 
these self-same toilers will struggle 
and sacrifice until correct and satisfy- 
ing measures are meted out. 


This is the day of the skilled work- 
man. Organized labor has been the 
potent factor all these years paving 
the way for better things. It has ap- 
propriated unto itself a great princi- 
ple—one from the word of God—and 
it has diligently sought to apply this 
principle to all workers. An organiza- 
tion of workingmen and women 
formed for the uplifting of each and 
for the rescuing of those cast adrift 
on the sea of disorganization ‘is one 
approved of by the Creator. It is as 
necessary for toilers to join an organi- 
zation as it is a church. The church 
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disseminates religion; the union that 
of charity and brotherhood. That of 
both is extremely difficult and has its 
discouraging elements. Trades union 
today is the pulse of America. It is 
not its wealth, nor its armed forces, 
nor its numbers, but solely that factor 
known as trades union, powerful in a 
degree such as was unknown before. 
Trades union or organized labor has 
ereated a new order of things. It has 
unceasingly and assiduously applied 
itself to the task of redeeming men and 
women, and how it has.succeeded! 
Over 3,000,000 in its ranks, with muil- 
lions upon millions of acute sympa- 
thizers! It has introduced a new kind 
of Christian charity, and may have 
adopted its pattern. Look at the 
homes, the vast expenditure of money, 
the educating of men and women, the 
relieving of distress, the supporting of 
the aged and needy. These are monu- 
ments to organized labor such as the 


world never before knew. As an illus- ’ 


tration,.New York City Typographical] 
Union expends $100,000 a year in 
charities alone, not counting its other 
avenues of expense. What institution 
‘gs there; sacred or secular, that can 
surpass the record of this New York 
union? We fear very few, if any. 
And this is one example of what or- 
gvanized labor is doing. It is no won- 
der unionism prospers. It is no won- 
der harmony prevails. It is no won- 
der such men become expert and profi- 
cient. Attacks from the outside against 
one member are felt by all—resisted 
by all. No wonder, then, that union- 
ism £Tows. 

To sum up, the work is in its in- 
faney. Organized labor is shedding 
its swaddling clothes and is growing 
into youth. The evolving of public 
policies of the future will be assisted 
in by the union men. In great delib- 
erations their voices will be heard. 
Others have guided in the past, but 
organized labor will have a hand on 
the steering gear. In calm or storm 
we hope to do what is right, pleading 
our cause, defending our brothers and 


sisters, sacrificing if need be to dem- 
onstrate our fidelity and hoping, nev- 
ertheless, to win to our banners all 
who believe in justice, better condi- | 
tions, reasonable hours arid wages and 
free citizens.—Labor Journal. 





COMMON SENSE ON THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 


Some writers and orators, who know 
less about the labor question than they 
do about the North Pole, declare that . 
trades unions destroy personal liberty 
and keep all the workers down to ‘‘a 
dead level of sloth and ineompe- 
tency.’’ 

This is just as true as to say that 
the seats in a street car destroy the 
liberty of the passengers to stand up. 

There never was a more shameless 
fraud than this ‘‘right to work’’ prop- 
osition, in the way that it is being put 
forward by the trusts. The right to 
work for nothing is not a right; it is 
a wrong. . 

When a body of workmen are being 
treated with gross injustice, when 


their employer contemptuously re- 


fuses even to arbitrate, and when they 
choose to be strikers rather than slaves 
the ‘‘seabs’’ who take their places are 
morally criminals. | 

It is legal to be a ‘‘scab’’ in such 
a ease. There is no law against the 
‘*seab’’ any more than there is against 
the monopolist or the Wall Street 
plunger. But the harm wrought to 
the nation by these three is as great 
as that done by burglars or counter- 
feiters. 

No man has a right to make him- 
self a menace to the community or 
nation. in which he lives. The man 
who is beastly enough to be satisfied 
to live in a pigstye has no right to 
endanger the public health by his un- 
clean habits. 

Do we not quarantine a man’s pri- 
vate house and violate its privacy in 
a dozen ways if he or any of his 
family have a contagious disease? 

What becomes of the sanctity of 


¢¢ 
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the home when the home contains a 
ease of cholera? 

What are trade unions organized 
for, if not to obtain more personal 
liberty for their members? Can any- 
one seriously imagine that’ a body 
of men will band together and pay 
dues for years for the sake of getting 
less personal liberty than they have? 

What does liberty mean? Is a man 
free who has nothing to’ say about 
his wages and hours of labor? Is a 
man free who takes the harshness 
and the whip as obediently as a cart 
horse? Js a man free whose only aim 
in life is to do what he is told and 
take what he is offered? If this is 
freedom, then the trusts must have 
a peculiar dictionary of their own. 

If the wage-workers do not protect 
their own interests, who will? Will 
the politician? Will the college pro- 
fessor? Will the Supreme Court? 

If workingmen had no unions there 
‘is no limit. to the wrongs they would 
suffer at the hands of despotic cap- 
italists. The misery of the victim 
would be as limitless as the greed of 
the oppressor. The competition in 
- luxury now being waged by million- 
aires and their wives would cause one 
reduction to follow another in quick 
succession. 

The trade union civilizes the cap- 
italist. It prevents him from making 
a Persian Shah of himself. It draws 
a line between fair play and oppres- 
sion and says: ‘‘Thus far, and no 
farther shall you go.’’ 

It says to him: ‘‘This is America 
and not Russia; and you must do 
business the American way.’’ It 
transforms the wage-earners from 
human machines into human beings. 

Fifty years ago, when ten workers 
worked side by side with their em- 
ployer in a little wooden factory, 
each separate workman counted for 
‘something. He called his employer 
by name and was free to give advice 
about the business. He was much 
more like a partner than a hired 
hand. 


ee eee 


But in the gigantic plants that now 
exist one worker counts for as little 
as a leaf on a tree. The bigger the 
plant the smaller the workman, is a . 
truth that most American wage-earn- 
ers have found out by experience. 

This shrinkage of the workman can 
only be overcome in two ways—by or- 
gcanization or by some catastrophe 
which greatly reduces the number of 
workingmen in the country. The lat- 
ter happens occasionally, as after the 
black plague in Europe and during 
the Civil war in America, but it can 
hardly be recommended as a plan of 
reform. 

Organization is, therefore, the only 
expedient by which the worker can 
retain any individual rights what- 
ever. If he has no right to set a mini- 
mum price upon his labor then the 
crocer has no right to set a price upon 
his groceries and the physician has 
no right to fix his own fee. When 
any body of people are prevented 
from combining for mutual profit, 
business stops and slavery begins. 

The trade unionist believes in evo- 
lution, not revolution. He knows 
that the only way to hasten the ‘‘hap- 
py time a-coming’’ is by education 
and organization—by slow, steady, 
persevering work. He cannot be de- 
ceived by the delusion that a new so- 
cial system can be built up in a night, 
like Aladdin’s palace, by some polit- 
ical ‘‘presto change’’ hocus pocus. 

He has found out how hard it is 
to teach thousands of wage-workers 
the A, B, C of unionism, and how 
impossible to make them understand 
the plans and specifications of an ideal 
co-operative commonwealth. 

The trade unionist has no sympa- 
thy with the hot-headed erank or an- 
archist who stands on the street, cor- 
ner and yells ‘‘Down with the rich!’’ 

He knows from long experience how 
little such ‘‘hot air’’ amounts to. As 
the old song says: ; 

«Talk is cheap, but that won’t keep 

A wife and little baby.’’ 


He knows that unionism has in the 
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last hundred years cut down the 
hours of labor from fourteen to eight 
and nine and raised wages from 50 
cents to $2, $3, $4 and $5 a day; 
while all the screaming of revolution- 
ists and waving of red flags have not 
added one cent to the pay envelope 
or cut one minute off his hours of 
labor. 

The sensible workingman in Amer- 
ica, if not in Europe, knows that the 
revolutionist has nothing but talk 
and promises and word pictures and 
denunciations. 

The progress of the labor move- 
ment is greatly hampered by the 
small number of men who are at heart 
disloyal to trade unionism, but who 
are remaining in the unions for -pur- 
poses of agitation. 

These agitators are in most cases 
earnest and honest men, but in every 
ease they are lacking in common 
sense and practical ability. 

They are so childish, so ignorant of 
the practical steps by which progress 
is made that their main object is to 
pass redhot resolutions against the 
‘capitalistic eclass,’’ and in favor of 
‘‘public ownership of everything in 
sight.’’ 

These revolutionists have no econ- 
fidence in trades unionism, to which 
the. workers of America owe every- 
thing they have gained in the last 
hundred years, yet they have the most 
unbounded confidence in politics, to 
which the workers of America owe 
little or nothing. 

What is stranger still, these revo- 
lutionists claim at the present time 
a monopoly of the word ‘‘Socialism,’’ 
although their utopian theories and 
their destructive tactics plainly mark 
them out as anti-Socialists in the most 
extreme sense. 

In short, they are men who know 
little about the long history of the 
labor movement, and fancy that hu- 
man nature and human institutions 
ean be changed in a couple of hours 
by a big political hullabaloo. 

They are intoxicated by an eco- 








nomic theory, and naturally want 
every one else to become drunk. 

The average trade unionist takes 
the same attitude toward them that 
he does toward the Salvation Army 
—he respects their earnestness, he 
pities their childishness, he doubts 
their judgment and he dislikes their 
fanaticism. 

The valuable time of meetings and 
conventions, which should be spent 
in businesslike grappling with practi- 
eal problems, is continually stolen by 
these revolutionists for the purpose 
of firing a econfiscatory resolution 
against the trusts, which resolution 
the trusts fear about as.much as a 
volley of goose feathers. 

Every trade union defeat is held 
up by them with delight. ‘*Aha,”’ 
they ery, “didn’t we tell you so? 
Now will you drop your old-fashioned 
unionism and join our Socialist Tam- 
many Hall?’’ 

It is their expressed desire to bring 
about an uprising in the United States 
similar to the French revolution, and 
wipe out all employers as completely 
as the French revolution wiped: out 
the nobility of France, as if there 
were any strong similarity between 
the two classes. 

The fact that the French revolu- 
tion was followed by Napoleon and 
eighty years of war and imperialism, 
before the present republic was es- 
tablished, is entirely forgotten by 
these agitators. 

Their motto seems to be, ‘‘A bird 
in the bush is worth two in the hand.’’ 
They would risk the whole structure 
of trade unionism in a political game 
of craps, just as a gang of boys have 
been known to set fire to a house for 
the excitement of seeing the fire de- 
partment turn out. 

They complain of the slowness of 
trade union methods, without seeing 
that the quickest way is often no 
way at all. If, for instance, a man 
were on top of a thirty-story sky- 
seraper, the quickest way to get down 
would be to jump off the roof. This 
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would no doubt be the scientific revo- 
lutionary method, and the slight fact 
that he would be picked up in half 
a dozen baskets would not interfere 
with its logic. 

The long and short of the matter 
is that there are two methods of so- 
cial discontent, just as there are two 
ways of running a hotel—there is the 
European plan and the American 
plan. 

The European plan is to put one 
class against another, to split the na- 
tion in two and fight until either 
side swallows up the other, to let con- 
ditions get worse and at last to have 
a social explosion. 

The American plan is to band to- 
gether all good citizens, of whatever 
class, against one abuse after another, 
to organize the workers by trades and 
professions, to hold fast every gain 
that has been made and to constantly 
reach out for more, to refuse to be 
the tools of corporations, political 
bosscs or ‘revolutionists, and in this 
way to establish peaceably and per- 
manently the complete self-rule of the 
common people.—Herbert N. Cas- 
son. 


A MODEL ESTABLISHMENT 


Which Manufactures Teamsters’ 
| Clothing. 

The information contained herein 
will not only save you money, but may 
also be a guide to you in measuring 
other matters. One of the vital ques- 
tions of interest to every member of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is to see that he gets a rea- 
sonably high rate of wages and that 
his wages be so expended as to bring 
to him and his family the greatest pos- 
sible good. In doing this it is neces- 
sary to have some knowledge of the 
relative values of the commodities 
used in his daily life. One of the items 
of expense is clothing used in his 
every-day employment. It is a mat- 
ter of great concern to the teamster, 
as well as a matter of economy, to pro- 


eure such clothing, overalls, ete., as 
can be relied upon for service, dura- 
bility, appearance, ete., and it does not 
pay to figure as to the actual cost of a 
single suit of workingmen’s clothing, 
or what the cost of a single suit of 
overalls may be, but what is the cost 
to the teamster, for one year for all 
workingmen’s clothing and overalls 
used m.one year. It is found the 
cheapest, in the end, to get the best 
article on the market, which is taking 
into consideration the time and 
amount of wear, as well as the general 
appearance of those garments in re- 
turn for the amount of money expend- 
ed in one year. The teamster knows 
that in his line it is better to have one 
sxood set of harness for his horse than 
to be purchasing ‘‘cheap harness,”’ 
which results in breakages, delay in 
the transportation of goods, ete., the 
cost of such delays often costing a 
loss of many times the value of good 
harness. If this applies in this ease, 
how much more does it apply to hav- 
ing good, substantial, well-fitting and 
reliable garments on the teamster him- 
self? 

There are certain manufacturing 
establishments in every line of indus- 
try who have ‘established reputations 
throughout the world for the goods 


- which they manufacture, and the mere 


fact of their names appearing on the 
article manufactured or produced is 
accepted as a guarantee of being 
among the best of its class on the mar- 
ket. In the manufacture of working- 
men’s garments there is a firm located 
in Newburgh, N. Y., who in the past 
twenty-six years have _ established 
among the working people of the 
United States such an enviable repu- 
tation. The mere fact of their name 
being attached to workingmen’s gar- 
ments is a guarantee of a high stand- 
ard of material, fit and finish, and 
with a view to durability and neatness. 
We refer to the Cleveland & White- 
hall Co., who manufacture the ecele- 
brated ‘‘Keystone Brand’’ of work- 
ingmen’s garments. They established 
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this reputation by always using the 
best materials money could buy, and 

by a thorough inspection of every gar- 
' ment before placing it upon the mar- 
ket, so that they were placed in a posi- 
tion to fully guarantee their product 
to the wearer. Every garment made 
by this firm bears their trade mark, 
which is the ‘‘Keystone.’’ This trade 
mark protects the reputation made for 
the goods manufactured by the Cleve- 
land & Whitehill Co. of Newburgh, 
N. Y., and to show that it has a value 
among the purchasing public, this 
company has been compelled to resort 
to the courts of justice of the country 
to punish infringement upon this 
trade mark, as manufacturers desir- 
ing to profit by the reputation built 
up for the ‘‘Keystone’’ goods, have 
attempted to use their valuable trade 
mark. Not only is the trade mark on 
all ‘‘Keystone’’ goods, but they also 
bear the union label of the United 
Garment Workers of America, and it 
is only fair to state that this firm is 
one of the pioneer union label éstab- 
lishments of the country, which is a 
ouarantee to all union men that the 
goods are manufactured in a factory 
in which union wages are paid and 
sanitary conditions prevail. Their 
factory is one of the largest, most 


healthful and best arranged in the - 


United States. They have 17,800 
square feet of floor space on each floor 
of their model factory, lighted by their 
own electric plant, and heated and 
ventilated by the Sturtevant Forced 
Air System, by which the air is 
changed in every department every 
twenty minutes. It is situated upon 
the west bank of the Hudson river, 
about one hundred feet above the 
water level, and facing the park in 
which the historical ‘*‘ Washington’s 
Headquarters’’ is located. Any mem- 
ber of a union visiting Newburgh is 
at liberty to visit the factory; his 


union ecard will act as his ecard of ad-. 


mission. After one visit to this fac- 
tory the visitor will be satisfied that 
he has seen one of the best equipped, 








most modern manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the country, wherein the 
comfort of the employes is taken into 
consideration and wherein he will find 
a prosperous and happy body of work- 
ing people, where the employer and 
employe seem to be of one family, and 
a factory in which for over twenty- 
six years of its existence has never 
had a labor strike or dispute. It is 
the duty of the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters to 
encourage the sale of the goods of such 
a firm, and in doing so they not only 
show an appreciation of a fair firm, 
but are also aiding the members of a 
sister organization and helping them- 
selves by getting one of the best arti- 
cles manufactured, which, in the end, 
is the cheapest, as they are made of 
the best material by competent union 
men and women. ‘This firm manufac- 
tures apron overalls and coats, work- 
ingmen’s pants, corduroy trousers for 
men and boys, cassimere and all-wool 
trousers, small garments known as 
‘‘Keystone Rompers’’ for children. 
These goods are sold in almost every 
city and town throughout the United 
States. Ask for them. The adver- 
tisement of this firm appears on the 
first page of this issue of The Team- 
sters. | 


AGAINST CHINESE SLAVERY ON 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 


To the American People: 

On September 16, 1906, the Japa- 
nese and Korean Exclusion League of 
San Francisco adopted certain reso- 
lutions protesting against the employ- 
ment of Chinese coolies on the Panama 
canal, which we herewith reproduce, 
as follows: 

*“Whereas, Bids have been ealled 
by the Panama Canal Commission for 
the supply of 2,500 Chinese laborers, 
under conditions virtually amounting 
to involuntary servitude; therefore 
be it 

‘*Resolved, By the Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion League, that. we 
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- protest against the proposed employ- 
ment of Chinese on the Panama canal, 
as a violation of the Chinese Exclusion 
and Alien Contract Labor laws; fur- 
ther 

‘‘Resolved, That we especially ob- 
ject to the terms under which it is pro- 
posed to hold the Chinese laborers to 
their contracts with the ‘labor 
agents,’ said terms being a violation 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, in- 
asmuch as they clearly imply and nec- 
essarily involve a state of involuntary 
servitude; further 

‘*Resolved, That copies of these res- 
olutions be forwarded to the Panama 
Canal Commission, the President of 
the United States and the Secretary 
of State.’’ 

A. eopy of these resolutions was sub- 
mitted to the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion, in reply to which the following 
communication has been received : 


‘Isthmian Canal Affairs, 
‘Office of Administration, 

‘‘Washington, D. C., Sept. 26, 1906. 

‘*Sir—By direction of the chairman 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, I 
have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 21st inst., 
transmitting a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the Japanesé and Korean 
Exclusion League at its meeting, held 
in San Francisco on September 16. In 
these resolutions it is alleged that the 
proposed employment of Chinese on 
the Panama eanal is a violation of the 
Chinese Exelusion and Alien Contract 
Labor laws, and that the method of 
employing the Chinese will involve a 
violation of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, inasmuch as it is alleged that 
the contracts with the ‘labor agents’ 
will involve a state of involuntary 
servitude. 

‘‘In reply you are respectfully in- 
formed that it has been held by the 
Attorney-General of the United States 
that the proposed employment of Chi- 
nese on the Panama canal will not be 
a violation of the Chinese Exclusion 


and Alien Contract Labor laws, imas- 
much as such laws do not apply to the 
Canal Zone. In reference to the state- 
ment as to ‘involuntary servitude,’ 
your attention is especially called to 
the following clause which appears in 
Section 4 of the Invitation for Pro- 
posals to Furnish Chinese Labor, 1is- 
sued by the commission on August 20, 
1906: 

‘““The contractor shall agree that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude shall be permitted with respect to 
any of said laborers and that said la- 
borers shall at all times receive just 
and humane treatment, and shall not 
be bound, by agreement or otherwise, 
to labor or serve in any manner or for 
any term inconsistent with, or prohib- 
ited by, the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; and the rights of 
the parties under the contract between 
the Commission and the successful 
proposer, and under the contracts be- 
tween the successful proposer and the 
individual laborers, shall be vindi- 
eated and enforced in accordance with 
such Constitution and laws.’ 

‘‘For your further information a 
copy of said invitation is inclosed 
herewith. Very respectfully, 


‘“W. LEON PEPPERMAN, 
**Chief of Office. 


‘“Mr. A. E. Yoell, Sec.:and Treas., 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League, 860 McAllister street, San 
Francisco, Cal.’’ 


A eareful perusal of this reply and 
the Invitation for Proposals to Fur- 
nish Chinese Labor, including the 
treaty between the United States and 
Panama, the acts of Congress and 
the executive orders, so far from dis- 
proving the grounds of the protest 
contained in the resolution of the 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion 


League, confirms the basis of the 
league’s action and emphasizes the 
need of prompt and effective steps to 
prevent the re-establishment of slav- 
ery under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 











Attorney-General in Conflict with 
Congress. 


It will be noted that the denial of 
the charge that the employment of 
Chinese coolies on the Panama canal 
‘would be a violation of the Chinese 
Exelusion and Alien Contract Labor 
laws, is based entirely upon the opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, that ‘‘such laws do not 
apply to the Canal Zone.’’ Whatever 
erounds, if any, may have been stated 
by the Attorney-General, as the basis 
of this opinion, it is evident that an, 
inconsisteney exists between the atti- 
tude of the authorities in this matter 
and in other questions of law. 

In the matter of the Hight-Hour 
law, for instance, the power of suspen- 
sion, abrogation or annulment has 
been assumed by Congress. In Feb- 
ruary of the present year Congress 
enacted that the EHight-Hour law 
‘*shall not apply to alien laborers em- 
ployed in the construction of the Isth- 
mian canal within the Canal Zone.’’ 
In June of the present year Congress 
again enacted that the Kight-Hour law 
‘‘shall not apply to unskilled alien la- 
borers and to the foremen and super- 
intendents of such laborers, employed 
in the construction of the Isthmian 
canal within the Canal Zone.’’ Quite 
clearly Congress has here assumed 
that the authority to exempt the Canal 
Zone from the application of United 
States law rested with itself. It fol- 
lows by necessary inference that had 
not Congress by formal legislative act 
exempted the Canal Zone from the ap- 
plication of the Eight-Hour law, that 
law would now be in full force and 
effect in that. territory. 

Since the annulment of the EKight- 
Hour law in the Canal Zone has re- 
quired the passage of a law for that 
purpose, and since the Congress of the 
United States is the only body com- 
petent to enact such legislation, it 
must be presumed that all other laws 
of the United States continue applica- 
ble to the Canal Zone and will so re- 
main until annulled by the same 
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means and by the same authority. If 
the powers and authority of Congress 
be judged in the light of the relative 
importance of the laws in question, 
it can not be gainsaid that these must 
intervene with especial force in the 
matters of Chinese Exclusion and 
Alien Contract Labor, measures which 
in their bearing upon the interests of 
the whole people are much more im- 
portant than the Eight-Hour law. 
Since Congress has assumed and exer- 
eised full authority in the matter of 
the latter law, 1t must be presumed 
that that body has reserved full au- 
thority in the matter of. the first- 
named laws. 


Slavery Necessarily Involved in Con- 
| tracts. 


The opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States cannot there- 
fore be regarded as conclusive. That 
Opinion is inconsistent, not only with 
the attitude of Congress, but also with 
the terms of the Invitation for Pro- 
posals to Furnish Chinese Labor, 
which provide that the laborers on the 
canal ‘‘shall not be bound by agree- 
ment or otherwise, to labor or serve 
in any manner or for any term incon- 
sistent with, or prohibited by, the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United 
States.’’ This stipulation in the in- 
vitation presupposes the application 
of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States to the Canal Zone and 
expressly disproves the opinion of the 
Attorney-General of the United States 
to the effect that such Constitution 
and certain of these laws do not apply 
in the Canal Zone. 

Referring to the statement that the 
employment of Chinese coolies on the 
Panama canal, under the terms pro- 
posed by the commission, is not in vio- 
lation of the Thirteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States, it will be observed that the dis- 
claimer of the commission is based 
entirely upon the provision in the in- 
vitation, that ‘‘the contractor shall 
agree that neither slavery nor invol- 
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untary servitude shall be permitted 
with respect to any of said laborers.’’ 
This provision affords no guarantee 
against a condition of involuntary 
servitude, which is inherent in the 
very nature of the proposed contracts 
between the commission and the so- 
ealled labor agents. That the employ- 
ment of Chinese labor under such con- 
tracts must in the nature of things de- 
velop into a condition of involuntary 
servitude, and that the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted with such 
understanding is proved by the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court in Robert Robertson et al. vs. 
Barry Baldwin (165 U. S. Reporter), 
rendered January 25, 1897, as fol- 
lows: 

‘<The. prohibition of slavery in the 
Thirteenth Amendment is well known 
to have been adopted with reference 
to a state of affairs which had existed 
in certain states of the Union since the 
foundation of the government, while 
the addition of the words ‘involuntary 
servitude’ were said in the Slaughter- 
house Cases (16 Wall., 86) to have 
been intended, to cover the system of 
Mexican peonage and the Chinese 
eoolie trade, the practical operation 
of which might have been a revival 
of the institution of slavery, under a 
different and less offensive name.’’ 

The employment of Chinese labor 
on the Panama canal, under the con- 
tracts proposed in the invitation, in- 
volves a state of involuntary servi- 
tude, which condition cannot be ob- 
viated by any stipulation that such 
condition shall not be permitted. _ 

In order that such condition shall 
not be established in the Canal Zone, 
or anywhere under the jurisdiction of 
the United States, we advise and 
strongly urge that all organizations, 
industrial, fraternal and _ political, 
present to the Congress of the United 
States a demand for an investigation 
into the Chinese labor system pro- 
posed to be established in the Canal 
Zone, to the end that the Nation 


shall be saved from the reproach of 
slavery and that the blessings of lib- 
erty shall be transmitted unblemished 
to all future generations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAPANESE AND KOREAN 
CLUSION LEAGUE. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


EX- 


**FREEDOM”’ OF THE OPEN SHOP. 


The falsity of the claim that the 
open shop means liberty and inde- 
pendence is illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples: 

In Indianapolis one of the most 
prominent advocates of the open shop 
employs three boys to every man. The 
wages of the men are given as $6.50 
a week. That’s open shop. Where is 
the independence at that price? 

In a hat factory in Philadelphia 
union men were gradually discharged 
and boys hired. Now 800 boys make 
from $2 to $5 a week. When a boy 
becomes proficient and demands fair 
wages he doesn’t get them. He is at 
liberty to go.. That’s open shop. 

A coremdker in Detroit was paid 
$12 a week. He had his’ daughter as- 
sisting him. Soon she learned how to 
make cores. Then he was discharged. 
The girl was given his place at $4 a 
week. He became free to seek another 
job. That’s open shop. 

In a union pressroom in Chicago a 
non-unionist was put at work. Then 
a second, a third and a fourth. The 
union men quit. They didn’t wish to 
wait until they were discharged. The 
intention to get rid of them was very 
plain.’ That’s open shop. 

In the government printing office 
at Washington fifty-six refused to pay 
the assessment for the eight-hour 
struggle. By doing so they broke a 
solemn pledge of honor. That comes 
from the open shop. It encourages 
dishonor and makes men contemptible. 

An employer in Milwaukee said: 
‘*] don’t know what we are going to 
do. We cannot get enough young 
help. The competition is so sharp we 
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must employ children, who do not de- 
mand big wages.’’ More open shop. 

The tobacco trust employs over 16,- 
000 children at an average of less than 
35 cents a day. The work injures 
their health. Again open shop. 

In Milwaukee a boy fourteen years 
old worked as high as fourteen hours 
a day for $1.50 a week. Huis employer 
was fined $10 and costs. Liberty to 
hire whom he pleased and to work 
them as many hours as he chose was 
thus denied the employer. He should 
have had an open shop judge to decide 
the ease. i 

Imagine a Methodist bishop assign- 
ing clergymen of other denominations 
to Methodist. churches, then refusing 
to listen to.any objections. That would 
be open shop. 

Ought the United States to allow all 
foreigners to dwell here without pay- 
ing taxes or being subject to its laws? 
That would be open shop, with its 
freedom and independence. 

The anthracite miners had open 
shop under the most favorable condi- 
tions possible. Many of the members 
of the union saw no reason to continue 
to pay dues. The organization dwin- 
dled rapidly. When the time came to 
make another agreement the union had 
no real strength: The open shop is 
death to labor’s power. It makes men 


-- into eringing slaves. 


The garment workers of Chicago 
had the open shop forced upon them 
two years ago. Sweatshops have in- 
creased enormously in consequence. 
Wages have fallen very low. Trousers 
are made for 13 cents a pair, and only 
six pairs a week can be made at the 
most by the one doing the work. One 
woman who sews trousers is able to 
make 95 cents a week. Another gets 
a cent apiece for undervests and does 
about fifteen a day. A crippled man 
and his wife finish coats for a cent 
apiece. Being slow workers, each can 
only make about 23 cents a week. 
Where the clothing is made sanitary 
conditions are so awful that contag- 
ious disease is likely to be in every 


garment coming from there. All who 
buy clothing or mingle with others are 
thus endangered. The lives of such 
toilers must be short and miserable. 
Where are the independence and free- 
dom of the open shop? 

Fifty thousand children work in the. 
textile mills of the South. The aver- 
age life of the child after it enters the 
mill is four years. That’s open shop 
and yawning graves. Does liberty 
mean license to commit murder? 

The tyranny of greed, both individ- 
ual and organized, is given full rein 
by the open shop. Misery, degrada- 
tion, crime and death are its inevita- 
ble outcome. Therefore organized la- 
bor opposes it. 

Who aids by word or action the 
bringing about of such awful results 
as follow the open shop is a criminal 


before the bar of morality and justice. 


—Alexander Spencer in Typograph- 
ical Journal. 


LOT OF THE STRIKE-BREAKER. 


The non-unionist may fear that by 
joining a union the steadiness of his 
employment may be jeopardized by 
strikes. But that is not as probable 
as that he will lose his job .by the 
unionizing of the shop, in which event 
he is thrown out into the world with- 
out the certificate of good character 
which a union ecard represents, with- 
out the assistance of friendly hands in 
again obtaining employment, and 
without the substantial financial aid 
which all unions provide for their 
members. The only thing open to him 
js another unfair employer, who 


wishes to use him to break the power 


of the union until he can gain conces- 
sions, when, his period of usefulness 
gone, his services are again dispensed 
with. Except in very rare instances, 
the tenure of position of the scab is 
much more brief than that of the 
union man. 

In all shops there are rules formu- 
lated and promulgated by the unions 
for the enforcement of fair dealing 
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between workmen; and the respect of 
the rights of each other; which is de- 
manded and conceded between all 
fair-minded men. In scab shops it is 
invariably the case that the foreman 
has favorites. He gives the good work 
and the easy jobs to his friends, who 
usually have to buy his friendship, 
while those who do not bask in the 
sunshine of his favors get the unde- 
sirable jobs and the other uncomfort- 
able conditions which a scab foreman 
knows so well how to deal out. In the 
union shop the foreman, should he 
desire to show favoritism, is held down 
by union rules, which curb such ten- 
dencies and secure the equitable treat- 
ment of all. 

It is true that the union man has to 
pay dues to, his union, but it is the 
best spent money that passes through 
his hands. By no union are sucht dues 
made onerous—they rarely equal the 
amount the average man spends for 
tobacco. The scab pays no union 
dues; but he is generally muleted by 
a series of fines for violation of regu- 
lations made by the employer solely 
with a view of having them violated. 
These fines generally count up to an 
amount much greater than any union 
would ever dream of levying in the 
shape of dues. 

The union man goes to his union 
and assists in fixing the amount he 
shall pay as dues, thus taxing himself, 
while the scab must submit to what- 
ever extortion his employer desires to 
impose upon him. 

When the union man is out of em- 
ployment his union provides him with 
the necessities of life and assists him 
in again obtaining work. When he is 
sick they are willing and ready to as- 
sist in nursing him back to health, the 
funds of the union are used in provid- 
ing for him and his family until re- 
/ turning health, or, in the event of his 
death, in furnishing him with decent 
burial and his family with the means 
of living until they are able to make 
provision for themselves. When the 
scab loses his job—which may be at 


any time a meaner scab comes’ along 
and offers to do the work for less pay 
—there is no helping hand. At each 
scab shop he is regarded with suspi- 
cion, and if he succeeds in getting 
‘‘taken on,’’ there are none willing to 
show him the ways of the new shop, 
but all are watching and willing to 
assist In his downfall. If he becomes 
sick there is none to go to his relief, 
or offer sympathy; all rejoice to see 
a rival out of the way, and the poor 
house is the only refuge for himself 
and unfortunate family, with no one 
to care whether they live or die. 

But there is a higher consideratiun. 
The union man goes through the world 
with his head up, feeling that he is 
every inch a man. He does not shy 
or shrink at the approach of the super- 
intendent or foreman, or smirkingly 
wait to be patted on the head like a 
dog. He feels that he is as good as 
any man on earth; he fills a man’s 
position in the world; that he has cer- 
tain duties to perform and certain 
rights to maintain; that he will be re- 
spected as a man as long as he de- 
mands such respect; that while he does 
honest work for the man who employs 
him, he has a right to have, and will 
have, a decent remuneration for his 
work and decent conditions under 
which to work. The scab realizes his 
position in the world—that he is an 
enemy of his kind; that in working 
under debased conditions he is assist- 
ing in making those conditions; that 
he is not a man, and has no man’s re- 
spect; that his crime will be transmit- 
ted to his unfortunate posterity to 
shame them long after mother earth 
has reluctantly performed a service 
for society by accepting and hiding 
his polluted person.—Weekly Crisis. 


‘‘There are more children under 
fifteen working in the mills in free 
America than in Germany and Eng- 
land and Italy put together,’’ said 


A. J. MecKelway of the National Child 
Labor Committee, in an address in 
Philadelphia recently. 
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TO RUN HIS OWN BUSINESS. 

There is a phrase in current use in 
the dispute between empioyers and 
employes that contains a fallacy of 
such a taking nature that it obscures 
the question of right and wrong. 

On account of the sense of owner- 
ship which a proprietor or manager 
of a business has—a sense which is 
perfectly justifiable and correct—he 
comes to feel that running that busi- 
ness is his exclusive privilege. And 
when his employes petition or imake 
demand with reference to their rele- 
tion to the enterprise, he says he 
wants to ‘‘run his own business,’’ that 
he has paid for his plant, that he has 
built it up, that he is more competent 


than the laborer, and-that it is inso-. 


lent for the employe to interfere, the 
employe being without capital to lose 
or any risk to run. 

There is much foree in this repre- 
sentation of the subject, but still the 
points do not present the whole case. 

There is a fallacy in the claim of 
the capitalist that he can ‘‘run his 
own business. ’’ 

The fact is that he CANNOT run 
his own business. He employs men 
to work for him simply because he 
eannot. He needs scores or hundreds 
of thousands of other men to help 
him. If he could ‘‘run his own busi- 
ness’’ without the help of other men 
he would not pay them anything to 
help him. He would not hire a man. 

When his employes strike he shuts 
down his workshop, because he can- 
not run his own business. Then, if 
he cannot run his own business he 
ought not to talk a fallacy that is 
deceptive, implying that the men that 
are in partnership with him in ear- 
rying on his business (however hum- 
ble their shares may be) are insolent 
in making petition or suggestion. It 
is a fact that because they are helpers 
to him in his business they should be 
listened to with deference. They are 
the employer’s co-laborers. 

Connected with this fallacy we 
point out that there is another whose 


explanation will make the former 
still clearer. 

It is said that the employe sells 
his labor. And this, in the minds 
of many, comes to mean that he sells 
his muscle, and muscle only. 

But the employe delivers more than 
muscle. If muscle were all that the 
capitalist needed of the laborer he 
could put in machines or horses. The 


horse has plenty of muscle, and great. 


power can be delivered through a ma- 
chine. But the capitalist needs some- 
thing more than muscle—that is, the 
honest and sympathetic intelligence 
of a man. It is the man who must 
run the machine or drive the horse. 
And the capitalist needs that some- 
thing called a man. He pays the em- 
ploye for more than his muscle, some- 
thing of his very self. He needs that 
something in the employe in which 
the employer and employe are shar- 
ers; that which shows that they equal- 
ly belong to the genus homo. 

Now, if the employer dictates with- 
out any permission for the employe 
to suggest any more than mere mus- 
cle might—that is, a horse—and cul- 
tivates a habit of thought that makes 
him .compare a striking employe to 


a balking horse, he is taking the posi- 


tion that he is not merely hiring, but 
absolutely buying, not merely the 
muscular labor of the employe, but 
his very manhood, or manliness itself ; 
that is, he is reducing his employe to 
slavery. But he has no right to re- 
duce a human being to slavery. His 
intelligence and his character entitle 
the workingman to the right to re 
spectful suggestion and petition with- 
out its being hurled back at him 
that the employer is able to ‘‘run his 
own business.’’—Piano Maker. 

The Australian Steamship Owners’ 
Federation. has agreed to accede to 
the request -of the Federation Sea- 
men’s Union for increased wages. 


He who cuts does not shuffle.— 
Cervantes. 


\ 
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EUROPEAN LABOR LEGISLATION. 

So far as legislation for the pro- 
tection of the working class is con- 
cerned, past sessions of the German 
Federal Parliament (the ‘‘Reichs- 
tag’’) have been of a most unsatis- 
factory character. The practical in- 


fluence of the industrial workers on 


legislation is small, in spite of the 
fact that the labor party is numerieal- 


ly stronger in the.German Parliament © 


than in the legislatures of other Eu- 
ropean commonwealths. Such a con- 
dition of affairs must be regarded as 
quite natural in a country governed 


on automatic principles slightly veiled . 


by a feeble imitation of constitution- 
alism. The constitution of the Ger- 
man empire gives the Reichstag lit- 
tle more than the position of a body 
for registering the proposals of the 
sovernment. Amendments to those 
proposals are not binding on the govy- 
ernment, the members of which are 
not responsible to the parliament, but 
to the Emperor. 

If the government’s proposals are 
not accepted by the representatives 
of the people the Emperor ean dis- 
solve that body, and order a fresh 
election. The German labor . legisla- 
tion does not include anything of very 
great value from the workers’ stand- 
point. The most important laws are 
those providing for compulsory in- 
surance, but they are based on a pa- 
ternal principle, their working is 
eumbrous and the results have been 
meager. Since 1903 only one law di- 
rectly affecting the interests of the 
workers has been enacted, that pro- 





viding for the establishment of com- | 
mercial courts, which are organized 
similarly to the trade courts formed 
in 1900. . 

‘The purpose of these institutions 
is the settling of disputes arising out 
of the labor contract. The last two 
sessions of the Reichstag were, be- 
sides the discussion of the budget, 
completely occupied with the proceed- 
ings concerning the commercial trea- 
ties and the introduction of new taxes. 

The Prussian State Parliament 
passed the miners’ protection bill, 
but it has been so amended by the 
conservatives and the liberal capital- 
ists that there is very little left that 
is of advantage to the workmen. 

In Austria the factory law has been 
twenty years in existence. It has 
been amended only in some minor 
points. During 1905 Parliament en- 
acted a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of Sunday rest of shop as- 
sistants. A program for the exten- 
sion of workmen’s insurance was put © 
before the lower house. ‘The program 
is the result of energetic agitation by 
organized labor, whose demands cul- 
minate in the introduction of old age 
and invalidity insurance. 

- It is not out of place here to eall 
attention to the results of one of the 
most important Austrian labor laws. 
Up to the year 1902 the daily hours 
in the mines were limited to twelve 
by law, only ten of which could be 
spent in actual work. In 1902 a new 
law was put in foree which limited 
the hours of those who worked un- 
derground, in coal and lignite mines, 
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to nine, reckoned from bank to bank, 
or a reduction of three hours per day ; 


70.4 per cent. of the Austrian coal - 


miners had thus their working day 
reduced by law. 

Statistics have been compiled show- 
ing the average production per shift 
worked before and after the applica- 
tion of the new act, and these prove 
that in many mines the reduction of 
the hours of labor has not resulted in 
a reduction of the output. Of the 302 
mines in whose output investigation 
was made, the returns show that in 
175 mines the output was greater. 
When an average is taken of the total 
output of the 302 mines, we find that 


‘in 1901, the year before the reduction 


of hours, the production per shift in 
coal mines was 1,000 metrie tons, while 
in 1903 and 1904, the two years fol- 
lowing the reduction, the average pro- 
duction had risen to 1,039 and 1,066 
metric tons, respectively. This is an- 
other. proof of our contention that 
long hours decrease rather than in- 
erease production, bringing benefit to 
no one, not even the employer.—Hans 
Fehlinger. 


STRIKES WISE AND UNWISE. 


The article below, from the pen of 
Charles Dold, general president of 
the Piano and Organ Workers, is one 
of the best The Bulletin has seen for 
some time on_ the 
‘‘Strikes.’’ The matter is dealt with 
so forcefully and logically that it is 
worthy of reproduction in our edito- 
rial columns, with the object of hav- 
ing it read by every member of our 
organization : ; 

‘“'he man who enjoys a strike is a 
fool; the man who refuses to strike is 
an ass. I am both in favor and op- 
posed to strikes. I am opposed to 
strikes when other means may be 
adopted that will accomplish the same 
ends. I am in favor of a strike when 


. the independence of the wage worker 


is threatened:and all honorable means 
exhausted to bring about adjustment. 


question of | 


‘‘Strikes are relics of barbarism; 
they smack of force, of coercion. Two - 
men or women may differ; because of 
this difference we would not advise a 
destructive policy such as a strike im- 
plies. The employer and his employe 
may differ; this should not be used as. 
an excuse for the one to club the other 
to death either in reality or in a busi- 
ness sense. Men, women, employers 
and employes may differ with each 
other or one with the other and still 
not be justified in ealling a strike. 
Strikes, fearful weapons, sometimes 
two-edged swords, should not be made 
use of except as a last resort. 

‘“Whenever the independence of the 
employe is threatened, when all hon- 
orable means for an adjustment have 
failed, then, and not until then, should 
a strike be called. There are other 
matters to be taken into consideration 


‘before a strike is called, aside even 


from the justice of the cause. The 
cause may be ever so just, but if the 
time be inopportune it would be folly 
to strike. Strikes are called to rectify 
wrongs, to better conditions. They 
should be ealled only when reasonable 
assurance of a successful termination 
is at hand. To strike and lose will 
but inerease the agony of the employe, 
lessen his power and deteriorate his 
condition. We should therefore con- 
sider all things well before giving our 
sanction to a strike. 

‘‘During my administration I have 
made it a practice to follow the pro- 
visions of the constitution to a letter. 
Whenever an application to strike was 
received at this office I have either 
gone in person to the seat of difficulty 
or else directed one of the interna- 
tional vice-presidents to proceed there 
with a view of bringing about an 
adjustment. 

‘<The result of this procedure has 
been that there were no strikes during 
the last two years. 

‘‘Tf, however, the final action has 
been taken, if adjustment becomes im- 
possible, if a strike is called, then 
the strike should be conducted with 
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all the vigor, power and money at the 
command of the international union. 
Every contest forced upon us should 
be waged unrelentingly. With a de- 
termination’ to do or die, we should 
fight until victory, defeat or mutual 
agreement ends the struggle. Let our 
motto be: 

‘* “Peace first, last and all the time, 
peace at all hazards, peace though we 
must war to gain it.’ ’’—Bulletin. 


TRADES UNION FUNDS. 


To the series of Johns Hopkins 
studies in historical and political sci- 
ence Dr. A. M. Sakolski has recently 
contributed a monograph on ‘The 
Finances of American Trade Unions,’’ 
which discusses in a very practical 

way their activity on its financial side. 
’ The history: of American trades 
unionism, as he shows, has been a 
slow but steady progress from nomi- 
nal dues and small benefits toward the 
high dues and large benefits which 
have long prevailed in English unions. 
This has been accompanied by a slow 
process of centralizing union funds, as 
in the case of the Iron Molders’ Union, 
where only 7 of the 25 cents weekly 
dues is retained by the local. The 
amounts handled annually by some of 
the national or international unions 
have grown to large proportions. The 
United Mine Workers raised $2,225,- 
370.28 for the strike of 1902, this be- 
ing supplemented by $419,954.14 con- 
tributed by other unions and the pub- 
lic. This latter sum, by the way, is 
said to be the largest ever raised for 
strike purposes outside the trade im- 
mediately affected. The Glass Bottle 
Blowers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, among others, main- 
tain regularly defense funds of $250,- 
000. 

The value and importance of out of 
work benefits as a means of promoting 
the aims of trades unions and of 
strengthening their ties has not been 
lost sight of. It has been constantly 
urged by those who advocate this form 


of relief that nothing is more effective 
for maintaining a standard rate of 
wages. By offering a member suffi- 
cient relief to maintain him while un- 
employed the motive which impels him 
to accept a lower wage than the stand- 
ard rate is removed, and his desertion 
made less likely. ‘‘A starving man,’’ 
wrote President Adolph Strasser of 
the Cigar Makers’ Union in 1879, 
‘‘has no conscience. He will accept 
any payment for his work in order to 
provide for his sustenance.’’ And 
former Secretary Maguire of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, urged the 
adoption of the out of work benefit on 
similar grounds. ‘‘The wages of those 
who continue in employment,’’ he 
said, ‘‘can only be kept up to a living 
standard by a strong organization and 
the payment of an out of work benefit. 
Unemployed men cannot live on senti- 
ment. However strong unionism may 
be, self-preservation is the first law of 
nature and must be recognized as 
such.’’ / 

In general, the per capita expendi- 
ture for strikes during the last twenty- 
five years has decreased. Mr. Sakol- 
ski’s figures show that this expendi- 
ture was highest in 1884, when it ran 
up to $12.09 per capita, due to many 
unwisely inaugurated strikes against a 


reduction of wages during a season of 


trade depression. Since then a rule 
has been adopted restricting the power 
of local unions to inaugurate strikes, 
and the greater influence exercised by 
the international officers in settling 
disputes has reduced the expenditure 
considerably. 

The result of this policy was shown 
in the period of depression between 
1893 and 1899, when, although the 
output of cigars fell off rapidly and 
wages were reduced in a number of 
localities, the average per capita cost 
of strikes was less than during any 
similar period in the union’s history. 
Unfavorable trade conditions, instead 
of resulting in a larger number of 
strikes than formerly, led the interna- 
tional union to discourage trade con- 
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flicts, so that, as far as possible, the 
funds might be used in the payment 
of out of work benefits and traveling 
loans to unemployed members. 

The general view in regard to 
strikes against reduction of wages in 
times of financial depression is shown 
by a paragraph from the report of the 
secretary of the Bricklayers and Ma- 
sons’ International Union for 1895, 
which said: ‘‘For the first time in 
twelve years we have passed through 
the season without a strike of interna- 
tional character or one legalized by 
the international union. It goes to 
show that the members of our organi- 
zation are awakening to the fact that 
there is a time for strikes as for every- 
thing else, and strikes in times of de- 
pression are not right and ought to be 
avoided.’’—International Bookbinder. 


LABOR VIEW OF IMMIGRATION. 


John Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, is 
one of the contributors to a discus- 
sion of immigration in the current is- 
sue of the National Civic Federation 
Review. Mr. Mitchell states that he 
approaches the problem not as a stu- 
dent or an expert, but as a practical 
workingman who has from daily ex- 
perience observed the effect of prac- 
tically unregulated immigration. ‘‘In 
this period of unprecedented indus- 
trial prosperity,’’ he says, ‘‘the people 
of my trade are given the opportu- 
nity to work about 200 days per year. 
There is certainly something the mat- 
ter when a man who offers to work 
300 days a year is permitted to work 
only 200 days, and if during this time 
of great. industrial activity a trade or 
an industry is only permitted to work 
200 days per year, what will they be 
permitted to work in times of either 
financial or industrial depression ? 

‘*It is a matter of grave concern to 
the 600,000 men who mine coal in the 
United States whether or not there is 
to be some reasonable restriction made 


upon the admission of aliens into this 


country. I think that the restriction 
ought to be upon the broadest possible 
lines. I think that we should have 
due regard for those who are less for- 
tunate than ourselves who live in 
other countries. I think that we 
should be careful not to permit our- 
selves to be under even the suspicion 
of seeking to keep immigrants from 
landing here because of national or re- 
ligious prejudices, but I do believe 
that there ought to be some qualifica- 
tions ; that there ought to be some edu- 
cational qualifications; that it should 
be required by our government that 
those arriving upon our shores should 
have sufficient money to enable them 
to select their employment. It is cer- 
tainly not fair nor just to the Ameri- 
can workingmen, or to those who have 
come here some years ago, that a new- 
ly arrived immigrant should be forced 
by his own necessities to take the first 
job offered to him. If this is to be 
it, it means that he takes the job of 
someone who preceded him here, or 
who was born in this country. I think 
it is not unreasonable, with the large 
population we have and with our own 
citizens irregularly employed, for us 
to afford to them who are here the 


‘first and best consideration. 


“IT believe that by fixing a high 
standard—a reasonably high stand- 
ard—as a. condition of admission 
to this country, we are not only 
protecting our higher standard of 
life and labor here, but are 
fixing a higher standard for those 
who are abroad. If men must 
have a reasonable education, if 





they must have a reasonable, amount 


of money in order to be admitted to 
our country, the chances are that the 
countries of the Old World will raise 
their standard to meet our require- 
ments, and in that way we are not 
only conferring upon our own people 
that protection to which they, as citi- 
zens of this country, are entitled, but 
we are fixing a higher standard for 
those who live in the countries of the 
Old World.’’ 


~ 
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HUNGRY CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS. 


(By John Spargo.) 

The investigations which I made in 
the public schools of New York con- 
vince me that Mr. Hunter’s estimate 
—over 60,000 underfed: children in 
the public schools of New York City 
—is considerably lower than the facts 
would warrant. In sixteen schools in 
New York City 12,800 children were 
privately examined, and of that num- 
ber 7.71 per cent. were reported as 
having had no breakfast upon the day 
of the inquiry, while 15.32 per cent. 
had only bread with tea or coffee, and 
often too little of that to appease their 
hunger. Another 
made by Dr. H. M. Lechstrecker, an 
inspector of the State Board of Chari- 
ties. His investigation was made in the 
poorest schools of the city, and his re- 
port indicates that 14 per cent. of the 
10,707 children examined went to 
these schools practically breakfastless, 
and that about 82 per cent. were un- 
derfed. 

In ‘‘ Bitter Cry of the Children’’ I 
have given figures from Buffalo, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago equally as seri- 
ous as those from New York. Out of 
a total of 40,746 children examined 
in these four great cities no less than 
34.65 per cent. were reported as going 
to school without breakfast or with 
miserably poor breakfasts of bread 
and tea or coffee, wholly insufficient 
to enable them to do the work re- 
quired of them. Educators everywhere 
are agreed that by far the most im- 
portant cause of backwardness and in- 
efficiency. among our public school 
children is this chronic underfeeding 
of which so many are the victims. It 
has been found by careful experiment 
and investigation that children who 
are backward in their school studies, 
in a large majority of cases, become 
normal under the influence of good 
food. The importance of this will be 
seen: when I add that there are, judg- 
ing from investigations made in Calli- 
fornia by Prof. W. 8. Monroe, no less 
than 1,500,000 such sub-normal chil- 


investigation was 


dren in the public schools of the 
United States. . 

Among the children of the poor the 
milder forms of tuberculosis, scrofu- 
losis and tuberculosis of the bones and 
hip joints are very common. If the 
teacher is sufficiently well educated to 
recognize these children, something 
can be done to improve their condi- 
tion by intelligent breathing exercises, 
teaching them how to develop their 
lungs. But little good will result from 
the best physical exercises if the 
causes of the diseases are not removed. 
The children remain weak and pallid 
and their emaciation progresses until 
they become ineurable. Dr. S8. A. 
Knopf, one of the greatest living au- 
thorities upon the subject, declares 
emphatically that underfeeding is. a 
prime factor in the causation of scrof- 
ulosis and tuberculosis in children. 
He is an earnest advocate of school 
luncheons, and points out that in Bos- 
ton the plan of feeding school chil- 


- dren of this type has been tried on a 


small seale.—Painter and Decorator. 


LAUGHTER. 


No doubt many of the readers of 
the Mixer and Server recall Tim Mur- 
phy, the man that made the name of 
the late Charley Hoyt, the playwright, 
a household word. Tim Murphy in 
‘‘A Texas Steer,’’ served to the thea- 
ter-going public an amusement dish 
that they never seemed to tire of. The 
eminent comedian was recently in- 
vited to a banquet and asked to re- 
spond to the toast, ‘‘Laughter.’’ Mur- 
phy’s response is a classic, graceful 
and eloquent, and should be given 
space among those classics that have 
been offered to our readers from time 
to time. ‘‘Here’s to laughter,’’ says 
Tim Murphy, “‘the sunshine of the 
soul, the happiness of the heart, the 
leaven of youth, the privilege of puri- 
ty, the: echo of innocenee, the treas- 
ure of the humble, the wealth of the 
poor; the bead on the eup of pleasure; 
it dispels dejection, banishes blues and 
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mangles melancholy; for it’s the foe 
of woe, the destroyer of depression, 
the enemy of grief; it is what kings 
envy peasants, plutocrats envy the 
poor, the guilty envy the innocent; 
it’s the sheen on the waters of delight, 
the glint on the gold of gladness; 
without it humor would be dumb, wit 
would wither, dimples. would disap- 
pear and smiles would shrivel, for it’s 
the glow of a clean conscience, the 
voice of a pure soul, the birthery of 
_mirth, the swan-song of sadness. 

Laughter !’’ i 


A COWARDLY CUR. 


There is one phase of scabbing that 
may not be duly weighed in the gan- 
grened minds of some of the scabs 
themselves when they set out upon 
their career of baseness. That is, that 
they not only foreswear themselves 
and proclaim themselves short-sighted, 
long-eared asses, but are instru- 
mental in depriving their betters of 
the means of gaining a livelihood. 

When a number of men are forced 
to strike for their rights, or are locked 
out, it is essential to the success of the 
movement that they be faithful to one 
another. Desertions from the ranks 
endanger the cause of the strikers and 
protract the time of the struggle, to 
say nothing about strewing the road 
to final peace with added complica- 
tions and difficulties. In considering 
whether it will serve his selfish ends 
to violate his voluntary obligations to 
his fellow-workmen, the potential scab 
stupidly thinks that his own interests 
alone are to be considered. But ought 
it not to be plain even to an asinine 
rascal that is depraved enough to be- 
tray his co-laborers, that in selling 
himself into bondage he is profiting 
at the direct expense of men who are 
more upright, more faithful to prin- 
eiple and richer in all that true man- 
hood implies than he? Does the shame- 
less traitor not know that he prom- 
ised unreservedly when he entered his 
trade union to abide by the decision 


of the majority, and to order his every 
action in harmony with the union 
principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number? Did he or did he 
not pledge his alleged word of honor 
to do this? Does he not also know 
that for years he has enjoyed advan- 
tages secured to him by the very men 
whom, in the present conflict, he has 
so unblushinely betrayed? Does not 
the rogue know that the reward of his 
treachery is obtained at the price of 
the discomfiture of men whom for 
years he has associated with as a 
friend and a brother, and at whose 
fireside he was accorded an unsus- 
picious, whole-hearted welcome? Does 
he not know that from the moment he 
crossed the rubicon of shame, perjury 
and dishonor, he _ constructively 
plunged his hand, like a pickpocket, 
into the purse of his former office, so- 
cial and .domestic associates—his 
friend and brother, his comrade in 
truth and honor—and stole therefrom 
the wherewithal to support the wife 
and child of him who had manhood 
that was not purchasable, who had 
principles that were not subject to 
bribe or barter? 

Surely he ean not be ignorant of 
what is patent to every one else. Every 
time 'the scab looks at a mirror he can 
not help seeing a cowardly cur: re- 
flected therein.—The Messenger. 


MODEL HOMES FOR WORKERS. 


Desirous of alleviating the evils 
which arise from the insanitary and 
insufficient accommodations supplied 
to large numbers of the’ working 
classes and of securing to workers in 
factories some of the advantages of 
outdoor village life, with opportuni- 
ties for the natural and healthful cul- 
tivation of the soil, George Cadbury, 
a manufacturer of cocoa and choco- 
late, has established a model village 
in Birmingham, England, near his 
chocolate factory. , Not only does it 
provide dwellings for the work peo- 
ple, but, says W. R. Holt in the Lon- 
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don Tribune, it is a materialization of 
the dreams of those who dream of an 
England in which there shall be no 
crowding and no slums, an England 
combining the fresh air and fresh 
vegetables of rusticity with the ameni- 
ties of a prosperous commercial life. 

The spot chosen by Mr. Cadbury for 
his experiment is located about four 
miles from the business center of Bir- 
mingham. In the midst of green fields 
a village was created, with individual 
cottages nestled among trees, gardens 
and creepers. The villagers grow 
their own vegetables, and children in 
clean white pinafores play on the 
lawns. The houses have every conve- 
nience—bath, water and sanitary ar- 
rangements—and nearly every one has 
three bed rooms. The rentals are low, 
and so popular is the arrangement 
that there is keen competition for 
every house as it becomes vacant or as 
a new one is built. The health of the 
villagers is excellent, the death rate 
in a thousand being about one-third 
of that of some of the industrial dis- 
tricts of Birmingham, while infant 
mortality is a little more than half 
that of the average for England and 
Wales. 


‘Tt is all like a great fresh breeze 
of health,’’ says Mr. Holt, ‘‘the neat 
cottages and gardens, the wooded park 
used as a recreation ground for girls, 
the open air swimming bath and the 
fine football ground, the village green, 
the schools, the churches and the clubs. 
Bustling Birmingham might be forty 
miles away instead of four.’’—Ex- 
change. 


THE VALUE OF A SUNNY SOUL. 


The world is too full of sadness and 
sorrow, misery and sickness. It needs 
more sunshine. It needs cheerful lives 
which radiate gladness. It needs en- 
couragers who will lift and not bear 
down, who will encourage, not dis- 
courage. 

Who can estimate the value of a 
sunny soul who scatters gladness and 


good cheer wherever he goes instead 
of gloom and sadness? Everybody is 
attracted to these cheerful faces and 
sunny lives and repelled by the 
gloomy, the morose and the sad. We 
envy people who radiate cheer wher- 
ever they go and fling out gladness 
from every pore. Money, houses and 
lands look contemptible beside such a 
disposition. The ability to radiate 
sunshine is a greater power than 
beauty or than mere mental accom- 
plishments.—Suceess. 





WHY A ‘‘WORTHY BODY” 
THE WORST OEF IT. 

The Newark Sunday Call, discuss- 

ing the progress made by frades 

unions during the past ten years, says: 

‘The regrettable feature of the 


GETS 


progress made is that it has not been 


equally distributed. Some trades have 
had great benefits, but many have not 
received substantial advantage, and a 
few none at all. The class of working 
people who seem to have actually suf- 
fered is that large, respectable and 
worthy body filling small clerical po- 


‘sitions. ’’ 


No better argument in favor of 
trades and labor unions could be ad- 
vanced than is contained in the above 
quotation. What the Call states is 
true, and what its statements imply 


is truer still. 


Without exception the trades in 
which the progress is most marked are 
those in which the workers have the 
best organization. And the other side 
of the proposition may be stated just 
as strongly. 

Those branches of labor which have 
the least organization, or no organiza- 
tion at all, have shared least in the 
advancement of the last ten years. 
The ‘large, respectable and altogether 
worthy body filling small clerical posi- 
tions,’’ is practically without organi- 
zation. And they have no one but 
themselves to blame for their condi- 
tion. | 

They have not been overlooked. and 
neglected by the great organization 
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movement which has taken into its 
arms nearly every other class of work- 
ers. More time and energy have been 
expended in attempts to help these 
‘‘altogether worthy’’ persons to help 
themselves than have been devoted to 
any other branch of labor. 
Labor? There has been the rub of 
the trouble. A majority of those oc- 
ecupying clerical positions scoff at the 
thought that they are laborers. They 
are just a bit too ‘‘respectable’’ in 
accordance with an idea of respect- 
ability which is, happily, almost obso- 
lete. 

They have spurned the thought that 
methods which have been employed 
by greasy mechanics and hod earriers 
could be of benefit to “‘ business men.’’ 
This was foolish, and has proved fatal 
to the hopes of thousands—tens of 
thousands—engaged in clerical posi- 
tions.—Joseph R. Buchanan. 


PRINTERS GAIN STEADILY. 


Indications are that the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, which has waged 


a fight against the printers for more : 


than a year, is only in the beginning 
of its troubles, says Luke Grant in the 
Chicago Reeord-Herald. The electro- 
typers have determined to go out for 
an eight-hour day on January 1 next. 
The printing pressmen and bookbind- 
ers have tried to make the electro- 
typers hold off until next May, when 
the three organizations would be ready 
to start a fight at one time. The press- 
men are under an agreement which 
does not expire until next May. The 
electrotypers, however, refuse-to put 
off their demands, so that it is appar- 
ent the T'ypothetae is to have its hands 
full next year if it persists in refusing 
the shorter workday in the printing 
industry. 

Reports received at the headquar- 
ters of the International Typograph- 
ical Union show that gradually the 
larger firms in the United Typothetae 
are. weakening and signing the de- 
mands of the printers. They have had 


SS ee 
Lhd tion Caen 


about all the fight that they want for 
awhile, and if the other trades make a 
concerted move it does not require 
much of a prophet to tell what the re- 
sults will be. As it stands now it may 
be said that the eight-hour day has 
been established in the composing 
rooms throughout the country, and it 
looks as if it would extend to all other 
departments within a short time. The 
printers have borne the brunt of the 
battle alone, and if the shorter work- 
day is completely inaugurated within 
the next six months they alone are en- 
titled to the credit. 


' A VERITABLE JUDAS. 


More and more are ministers of the 
Gospel recognizing and upholding the 
rights and privileges of trades union- 
ism. Last week the Journal of Labor 
published extracts from a sermon de- 
livered by an Episcopal minister. We 
herewith print the following extracts 
taken from a_ sermon _ recently 
preached by the Rev. Alan Hudson of 
the First Congregational Church, 
Brockton, Mass. : 

‘‘Human rights are not so much a 
matter of law as they are of nature. 
They are Godgiven. When rights can- 
not be secured by reason and arbitra- 
tion, then the strike is a righteous ne- 
eessity. It has recently been stated 
by an eminent publicist that a strike 
is morally wrong. When greed and 
monopoly refuse to recognize the sim- 
ple rights of the worker, then the 
strike is not only necessary, but it is 
the poor man’s Godgiven right. Will 
any man say that the strikes that re- 
deemed children from a fifteen-hour 
day in the factories were wrong? Will 
he say that the strikes that have trans- 
formed the lives of mill-women from 
slaves to that of human beings were 
wrong? Strikes have brought about 
temporary distress, but they have done 
much to better the condition of the. 
toiler. They have made the factories 
healthier, they have transformed the 
worker from a serf to a man; they 
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have made it possible for a child to 
study instead of slave. 

‘“We were told a few months ago by 
an eminent educator that the strike 
breaker is a hero. I believe, on the 
other hand, that the man who has no 
sympathy for the needs and rights of 
others and cares only for himself and 
betrays their cause, is not a hero, but 
a traitor. He well deserves the ex- 
pressive name ‘scab.’ 

‘‘Why has the world for nineteen 
hundred years execrated the name of 
Judas? Because he had no sympathy, 
because like the strike breaker, he be- 
trayed his friend. Why has Benedict 
Arnold gone down into American. his- 
tory covered with dishonor? Because 
in the hour of his country’s need he 
betrayed her cause and thought only 
of his own selfish interest. 

‘*In the face of these facts we are 
told that the man who betrays the 
eause of his industrial fellow-man is 
a hero; if so, then Judas was a hero 
and Jesus was wrong in ealling him 
a son of perdition. If so, Benedict 
Arnold was. a hero and Americans 
should build a monument to his mem- 
ory. Yes, you have the right to be 
a strike breaker, but if your fellow- 
man is seeking justly to better his con- 
dition—seeking to increase his hum- 
-ble wage—to clothe, educate and make 
a little home for his children, he is a 
mean, small, selfish traitor who would 
betray his cause. He is fit to lock 
hands with Benedict Arnold and Ju- 
das Iscariot.” — Leather Workers’ 
Journal. 


EVERYTHING HIGHER BUT 
WAGES. 

The steady increase in the cost of 
living is being generally discussed 
these days. The New York Commer- 
cial, a Republican paper, says that 
this inerease has been noticeable since 
1900. The Commercial adds: ‘*The 


fifth year of the twentieth century 
found the average wholesale price of 
commodities 15.9 per cent. above those 
of the last decade of the nineteenth 


century, while 1905 itself outdoes 1904 
by 2.6 per cent. Comparing the 1905 
average prices with the years since 
1890 that show the lowest averages in 
each group of commodities, we find 
that the 1905 averages show farm 
products 58.6 per cent. higher than in 
1906; food and so forth 27.3 per cent. 
higher; lumber and building mate- 
rials, 4.14 per cent. higher. When 
we take a look backward _ over 
sixteen years and find that food, fuel 
and clothing have so materially ad- 
vanced, while the cost of production 
in everything outside of labor has been 
enhanced by advances in both imple- 
ments and important raw materials, 
the question arises as to what is to 


become, within the next score of years, 


of the man with the fixed salary and 
the estate with the fixed income.’’— 


_ Journeyman Barber. 


A JUST AWARD. 


A writer in the Washington Post 
says that an ex-judge of the Arbitra- 
tion Court in New Zealand told him 
the following story: 

‘he girls in a match factory came 
before the court asking for an in- 
crease of wages. The proprietor said 
he could not pay what they wanted, 
that his enterprise was in its infancy, 
and to increase wages would ruin it. 
The court heard the evidence on both 
sides, studied the financial condition 
of the business and the cost of living 
in the city, and then the judge said 
to the proprietor: 

‘* “Tt is impossible for these girls to 
live decently and healthfully on the 
wages that you are now paying. It is 
of the utmost importance not only to 
them, but to the state, that they should 
have decent, wholesome, healthful con- 
ditions of life. The souls and bodies 
of the young women of New Zealand 
are of more importance than your 
profits, and if you can’t pay living 
wages it will be better for the commu- 
nity for you to close your factory. ‘It 
would be better to send the whole 
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match business to the bottom of the 
ocean and go back to flints and fire- 
sticks than to drive young girls into 
the gutter. My award is that you pay 
what they ask.’ 

‘“The man protested and grumbled, 
but he obeyed the order. He did not 
close his factory, and his business con- 
tinued to prosper. 

**The judge’s little speech embodies 
both the underlying principle of all 
New Zealand’s progressive legislation 
and the spirit in which it is adminis- 
tered—the welfare of the worker is of 
more importance than the profits of 
the employer. And therein is a com- 
plete overturn of all our world-wide 
and time-old convictions, methods and 
ideals. Any civilization which holds 


to that conviction and enforces it with 


all the energy of its government is a 
new thing under the sun. For it is a 
civilization that is based not on com- 
mercial success and greatness, but on 
humanity.’’—Labor Herald. 


PASSING OF THE HOME. 
Perhaps the saddest aspect of mod- 


~ ern city life is the passing of the home. 


The tenement house, which we seek 
to disguise as the flat or apartment 
house, is the most wretched substitute 
for even the humblest cottage, and 
that they are endured is an indication 
of degeneracy that will unquestion- 
ably lead eventually to dire results. 
It is a moral certainty that the vigor 
of our-race can be maintained only by 


‘personal contact with Mother Earth, 


from which we sprang, and which 
must nurture us to her bosom. when we 
die. Why this is so we do not know, 
but the fact remains that the life and 
the vigor of the city is constantly re- 
eruited from country life. 

The evil of the tenement house was 
not realized until it passed from the 
slums, because few of us know how 
the other half lives. It is, perhaps, 
not so desperate a misfortune to those 
who live by manual labor, for they 
cet their contact with earth in other 


ways, and their children less vexed by 
the conventions of society, find access 
to the soil by some means and pass, 
while still young, to the occupations 
of their parents. The most terrible 
effect of the tenement house is in fami- 
lies of the ‘‘salaried’’ class, as distin- 
guished from the ‘‘wage earners,’’ 
and who flit from flat to flat, se!\dom 
remaining long enough anywhere for 
home associations to be formed. There 
can, perhaps, be no home associations 
worthy of the name which are not con- 
nected with a piece of open ground 


- in the sole possession of the family. 


It would seem that in our larger cities 
this privilege can no longer be enjoyed 
except by the rich. Why intelligent 
people will persist in living in crowd- 


-ed tenements, when just outside of 


every large city are ample suburbs, 
is almost past human comprehension, 
but it is true, nevertheless. ‘There can 
be no question but what the rural life 
is the ideal, and the very next best 
thing to it is that of the suburbs for 
increasing happiness, prolonging life 
and upbuilding prosperity.—Labor 
Advocate. 








THE HOWL OF THE PARRYITES. 

The Parryites keep right on chatter-_ 
ing about the ‘‘labor trust’’ as though 
they believed that such an institution 
was a possibility. They are either too 
dishonest or too stupid to understand 
that the essential difference between 
a labor union and a trust is this: A 
union seeks to have all come in on 
equal terms, with the motto ‘‘equal 
rights to all and special privileges to 
none.’’ A trust seeks to reduce its 
membership to the smallest possible 
point, with the motto, ‘‘special privi- 
leges for us and to h with the 
rest.’’ There can be no “‘labor trusts’’ 
when every effort is made to bring the 
unorganized workers into the field. 
Such a body is.demoeratic in every re- 
spect, while the trust is plutocratie, 
non-archaic, and the fewer persons in 
control the more rapacious and greedy 
it beecomes.—Labor Argus. 
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EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Dear Sir and Brother—I take the 
liberty of dropping you these few 
lines to let you know that we still ex- 
ist, but I am very sorry to say that 
we had a very unfortunate thing hap- 
pen to us. 
waylaid and killed. They have two 
men arrested for it, but I think from 
all accounts they are not the guilty 
parties. His death is a severe blow 
to our organization. : 
Wishing you and the members of 
the organization a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
EK. M. LUCIER. 


SENTIMENTS OF LOCAL 264 OF 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The would-bes and the has-beens 
Are trying, I hear them say, 
To disrupt our organization, 
And to oust Cornelius Shea. 
We don’t need to care if the deal was 
square, 
But it don’t look that way to me; — 
Just wait awhile, until after the trial, 
Then both sides we can. see. 
It won’t be long, and if he is wrong, 
(By such evidence we can’t judge), 
For witness Young has a lying tongue— 
It’s a case of ‘‘united jealousy, fudge.’’ 
For Young was sore on Connie 
And Evans was beat by Briggs; 
Tom Hughes, he distanced Turley, 
Now they all are dancing jigs. 
Now we will furnish music 
And pay the fiddler, too; 
So never mind, Con, while the trial is on 
We’re going to stick to you. 
It’s a funny piece of business 
How the employers read and laugh; 
The evidence of some ‘‘burlesque’’’ union 
man 
Now blattin’ like a calf. 


Brother James Staley was - 


W 


But all the same we know Shea is game 
And we won’t throw him down; 

For we see things in a different light 
Since George Briggs struck our town. 
Just love your neighbor, the Federation of 

Labor, 
Help pay the per capita. tax; 
So now we’ve said it, ’twill be a credit 
To the men who man the hacks. 
Don’t mind George Masten, for there’s 
nothing lastin’ 
About those so-called’ ‘‘ united’’ ducks; 
They’ve got no backing, they’re only 
quacking 
To the men who man the trucks. 
We all agree the I. B. of T. 
Has been jarred a little bit; 
So was this great and glorious republic 
When Jeff Davis tried to be IT. 
Ss. F. HANNAN, Sec.-Treas. 


WORDS OB STRENGTH. 


There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope! Though clouds environ now 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but has its morn, 


Have faith! | Where’er thy work be 
driven— 

The calm’s disport, the tempest’s 
mirth— 

Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 


The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter like the circling sun 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these words upon thy soul— 
Hope, faith and love—and thou shalt 
find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else were blind. 
—Schiller. 














The employes of the great printing 
house of Desclee & Lefelure, at Tour- 
nai, Belgium, are on strike. 

. ae ate 

The clerical force of the Mare 
Island navy yard sent a signed peti- 
tion to Secretary Bonaparte recently 
requesting an increase of 25 per cent. 
in salaries. 

i en, ee Ne 

Emigration companies of Japan 
are prepared to send 20,000 laborers 
to the Hawaiian Islands by next 
June. Six thousand young men are 
in Yokohama cas se crue 

Krustaleff, who was president of 
the executive committee of the Rus- 
sian workmen’s council, and fourteen 
leaders of the council, have been sen- 
tenced to exile in Siberia and the loss 
of all civil rights. 

ole he ae 

A machine that will hurl coal into 
the firebox of a locomotive at the rate 
of 220 shovelfuls a minute, if neces- 
sary, will dispense with the labor of 
firemen on many of the engines of the 
Chicago & Northwestern road. 

3 eo oe & 

First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitcheock says that the sum 
recommended for an increase in the 
salaries of postal clerks will permit 
the promotion of about 75 per cent. 
of clerks in the grade below $900, 
about 50 per cent. of the clerks receiv- 
ing $900 and $1,000, and about 40 
per cent. of those receiving from $1,- 
100 to $1,200, and about 30 per cent. 
of those receiving over 1,200. 


The French employers’ liability act 
recently adopted is based upon an 
equal division between employer and 
employed of the pecuniary conse- 


quences of every accident. 
CEs yt nan 


By direction of President Roose- 
velt, Mrs. J. Ellin Foster has been de- 
tailed by the Department of Com- 
merece and Labor to investigate the 
condition of woman and child work- 
ers throughout Uae country. 

A report of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor just issued states 
that there are upward of 8,000,000 
wage-earners in labor unions, one- 
fourth of whom are in the United 
States. Great Britain and Germany 
have each nearly as many labor unions 
as the United States, but the countries 
in which the movement is practically 
new—Austria and Italy—are making 
rapid progress. 

whe we of 

How happy the working people 
ought to be. They have made so 
many improved machines that three 
million little children are now at 
work. Yes, convicts and little chil- — 
dren do so much work that a million 
men have nothing to do, and can 
spend their whole time begging and 
stealing and can go-to jail and get 
hardened in sin and crime.’ How 
lovely it is. Society will soon be en- 
tirely relieved from the merry frolics 
of innocent childhood, the stern no- 
bility of manhood and the calm re- 
pose of old age.—National Labor 
Standard. 
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The wages of the anthracite miners, 
in Pennsylvania, for the current 
month will be’7 per cent, above the 
$4.50 basis. This is 3 per cent. higher 
than the October wages, and as high 
as the rate ever was under. the slid- 
ing scale. 

He ee: ie 

All the big mining companies of 
the Butte district have agreed to ad- 
vance the wages of underground min- 
ers 25 cents a day, beginning Novem- 
ber 15, making the pay $3.75 for a 
shift of eight hours. About 10,000 


underground miners will be affected 


by the increase. 
* ¢ % 

The latest development in Eng- 
land’s struggle between employer and 
employe is Sir John Bingham’s offer 
to subseribe $50,000 to a fund to fight 
strikes. Sir John, the head of one 
of Sheffield’s greatest cutlery firms, 
sees no escape from tremendous labor 
troubles and urges the manufacturers 
to join hands in aren to the death. 

From an paca i published in the 
weekly Yournal of the Central Com- 
mittee of the 
Trade Unions of Germany, it appears 
that a remarkable increase has taken 
place in the membership of trade 
unions in the German Empire. The 
number of members rose from 1,466,- 
625 in 1904 to 1,822,343 in 1905, an 
increase of 355,718, or nearly 25 per 
cent. during the year. 

The American Society of Equity, 
the recently orgamized farmers’ 
union, has practically affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The society is credited with a mem- 
bership of 1,000,000 and claims to 
represent one-seventh of the popula- 
tion of the United States. Federation 
committees 
whereby the federation and its affili- 
ated bodies will demand union farm, 
garden and orchard products, while 
the farmers specifically agree to buy 
nothing but union-made goods. 


Social-Demoeratic 


. labor ?’’ 


recommended a_ plan. 


Swindle a man through forgery 
and you get ‘‘pinched.’’ Swindle 
him through misrepresentation of 
your goods, make money through de- 
ception, and you are accounted a re- 
spectable citizen. Poison a man with 
arsenic and you swing from the gal- 
lows; poison him with adulterated 
foods, quack medicines and diseased 
meat, and.no ‘‘sleuth’’ haunts your 
footsteps. Kill a man with a crowbar 
and you sit in an electric chair. Kill 
him by overwork and you are called a 
‘‘eaptain of industry.’’—The Van- 
ouard. 
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Railroad. building: in the Niamti 
Valley, China, is more destructive to 
human life than ever was the case 
with work on the Isthmus canal. 
United States Consul T. Haynes of 
Nanking, reports that the death rate 
in that valley is 70 per cent. of the 


total number of men employed, and 


even then work is suspended and the 
men removed during the summer 
rains. 

* % 

The railroad financed by Henry 
Flagler, which is to run from Miami, 
Fla., to Key West, will require, from 
the mainland to the latter city, an al- 
most continuous series of -bridges. 
These, aggregating sixty-two miles in 
length, are to span the stormy chan- 
nels separating the coral islets, known 
as the Florida ye 

* % 

Cicero said, ae is there that is 
illustrious that is not also attended by 
The great Roman is still 
held in reverence as an example of the 
world’s intelligence, and words such 
as these from a man like him are 
worthy of eons derarion by all. 


Members of-the Independent Labor 
party in the Transvaal, S. A., are 
pledging to oppose every candidate at 
the coming elections who does not 
promise to endeavor to secure for the 
people a fair share of the total profits 
of the mines. 
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A piece of leather, with the assist- 
ance of the latest machines, can be 
transformed into a pair of shoes in 
thirty-four minutes, in which time it 
passes through the hands of sixty- 
three people and through fifteen ma- 
chines. | 

ee 

A statute prohibiting the employ- 
ment of a child under 16 years of age 
longer than ten hours in any one day 
has been declared to be an entirely 
proper and valid exercise of the 
police powers of the state by the 
Oregon supreme court. 

y f 

All district attorneys in the United 
States have been instructed by Attor- 
ney-General Moody in a cireular let- 
_ ter to enforce strictly the provisions 
of the eight-hour law as applied to 
laborers and mechanics employed on 
publie works. 

* 

The big corporations that are in- 
creasing the wages of their employes 
are evidently as much seared over the 
recent elections as the Republican 
politicians are. 





If you can not do anything else in 
this world keep out of the way. 
*¥ % 


It is said that thousands of stone- 
masons and: stonecutters have been 
thrown out of work by the use of con- 
erete in building construction. 

we we 

The Panama Canal Commission has 
given a final ‘‘no’’ to the demand of 
the ten different classes of skilled 
labor on the zone for increase in pay. 
As a consequence many men _ have 
quit their jobs. The ten-hour day has 
been deleared on the canal work for 
alien laborers. 





THE WISEACRE. 

If we were only half as wise as the 
‘*knoeker’’ pretends to be, we would 
never have any fear of making a mis- 
take, no matter what we might under- 
take to do. It is sad to think that 


' people who know so much will not give 


us the benefit of their knowledge, but 
simply stand back and point out our 
mistakes, instead of coming forward 
to point out the right way.—Baltimore 
Labor Leader. 








WEAR THE EMBLEM OF OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The above euts represent the button, euff button and watch fob sold 


by the General Office. 


Buttons, 25c. a piece. 


Cuff Buttons, 75c. a pair. 


The prices are as follows: 


Watch Charms, $1.50 a piece. 


All orders should be sent to Thos. L. Hughes, Secretary, Room 401, 


Unity Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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When You Buy Soap Look 
For. This Naumber--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every.cake and package of 


Buchan’s Soap 
And Antiseptic Specialties 


issued from our factories hereafter. {Not the’slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. QBuchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and best soaps on the market for 
forty years. 


Bachan’s Scap Corporation 
Flatiron Building, New York City. 


GEOVES 


UNION MADE MADE 


For TEAMSTERS 
Linemen, Bridgertien and 
Railroadmen :: Write 
for mail order catalogue 
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Chicago Glove & Mitten Co. 


170 North Halsted Street CHICAGO, ILL. - 
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a ed | Underwood Typewriter Co. 


nion Made. e made, take no‘other. : Made'b 
Union Made, zt The best made, take nclother. i ICAGO | NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE. 





THE ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


[Patented Aug. 15, 1905. ] 


With the Ardrey Vehicle Washer you can keep your Carriage, 
Auto, Buggy or Delivery Wagon clean, without wetting 
your hands or clothes, 






Water constantly forcing itself through the sponge immediately removes all 
ma dirt and grit. Absolutely impossible to injure the finest finish. 

; i ay Prepaid $3.00 Money back if not satisfactory. Booklet FREE. 

vy vat ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 112A Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Incorporated 


Capital 
$130,000 


The 
Hay- 
wood 


Wagon 
Co. 


Baldwinsville, 


Contractors’ 
Bottom 
Dumping, 
EndDump- 
ing, Stone 
Spreading, 
Coal Wag- 
ons and 
Carts. 


We manu- 
facture Bot- 
tomDumping 
Wagons for 
handling 
earth, brick and stone. These wagons have steel doors and steel necks,-and are the lightest running wagons there are in the 
market. They are equipped with a foot dumping device so that the driver has free use of both hands and does not necessitate 
stopping the team to discharge the load. We also manufacture Coal Wagons, Ash Wagons, Garbage Wagons and Carts. If 
you are in the market, before placing your order write for a catalogue. 


THE HAYWOOD WAGON CO. A ee as Ae Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Directors—Otis M. Bigelow, Pres.; Walter A. Cook, V.-Pres.; James R. Shea, Sec.; L. L. Cramer, Treas.; Thos. C. Drennan 








M. W. Simonson, Pres. E. L. Horton, Vey THERE IS NOTHING SO SOOTHING. 
James H. Hull, Treas. E. O. Fitzpatrick, Sec’y AS 
| A MOTHER’S KISS 


TELEPH@NE CONNECTIONS 
EXCEPT 


M W. Simonson Co Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


* ; Millions of Mothers will tell you 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in It Gocthes the entia: 


. . It softens the gums. 
Grain, Hay, Straw and Mill Feed It allays all pains 
High Grade Flour It cures Wind Colic. 


It is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless, and for sixty 


118 Frelinghuysen Ave Newark, N. J. | YC8ts has proved the best remedy for Children 
3 moo" Teething. * 


Be sure you ask for 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
And take no other. 








WE ARE AUTHORIZED MAKERS OF THE 
TEAMSTERS’ MONTHLY BUTTONS 


A. R. Lopez & Bros. 


17 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS. 


ae ok toca Oy Hoffman’s Cafe 
Silk and Metal Badges 


BANNERS, SOUVENIRS, Campaign, Photo 
and Advertising BUTTONS and NOVELTIES 


To Secretaries: Sendfor Sample Card of 1907 Teamsters’ | & Marion Street 
Monthly Buttons to be issued in November, 1906. 205 Lafayette Street NEW YORK 


Drivers’ Exchange 
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Made of solid brass, fits any ordinary hose. . 


Pulling a Light Cutter or a loaded truck, the 
horse that is shod with 


Neverslip Calks 


retains its natural action and is never restrained 
by fear from putting forth its best efforts. 
All pavements look alike to the horse shod 


Neverslip. 
Mud, wet, ice have no terrors for the horse 


. shod Neverslip. 
Level roads, hills or hollows are all viewed with the same feeling of confi- 


dence by the horse shod Neverslip. 
Neverslip Calks are made of just the quality of 


for the purpose. 
Neverslip Calks are hard, strong, and will wear longer than all other Calks. 
Neverslip Calks are safeguarded against breaking at the thread point. This 
means a great deal to the man who has used other makes of Calks. 
It is a point that appeals fo him with a might and a right that he cannot 
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metal intended, by nature, 


ignore. 
Sold only with red tips—remember the red tips. 


Drop us a line for booklet. 


The Neverslip Manufacturing Company 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





Mr. Teamster: You are in a position to help us. 
All we ask is that you demand our UNION SHOP 


CARD and LABEL when going to a harness shop. 


The importance of the union 
stamp andthe union shop card can 
not be overestimated. Oalling for 
them and staying consistently 
away from places where they 
cannot be produced will give our 
union a strength and dignity that 
nothing else can, 







FAIR CONDITIONS by FIRSJ-CLASS COMPETENT UNION workmen. 
in accordance with the rules of the 
INTERNATIONAL UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
LEATHER WORKERS ON Horse Goons. 






ie is te Gertifip that work inthis Shop is made under 









We therefore recommend this SHOP to the 
Patronage of all issued by authority of 
and subject fo revocation by the 
INTERNATIONAL UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
LEATHER WORKERS ON HORSE GOODS. _ 











Don’t Disgrace Your 
Horse with Non-Union 
Made Harness 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF LEATHER WORKERS ON HORSE GOODS 
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FEBRUARY, 1907 


THE 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THOSE ENGAGED IN THE 
TEAMING INDUSTRY 


— 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE! 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS 


19° PER YEAR 





Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 


pase OLD ge THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


No well-equipped stable should be without 


sm ae | | Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
ee i ya ay Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 

‘T a Sha Frazer Axle Oil - ~- Frazer Hoof Oil 
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‘ Hgoue ALA il iM My | Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—*‘Fine as Silk’’ 
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exlliny FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
wt ct CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 





Every Teamster Should Give his Horse 


Pratts ee Brett's Feed Store 





The Greatest of Animal Regulators | | Grain, Feed, 
(ROA USE Hay, Straw, Flour, Etc. 

It is a perfect tonic and regulator. 

lt builds up run down horses. papas Office and Elevator: . 

It improves their wind. order 

It keeps the coat in good condition. joer 6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 

It puts néw life and vigor in them. aa MT. VERNON, N. Y. 

It prevents and cures disease. PRATTS J 

It saves feed by causing perfect Veterinary Telephone Connections 
assimilation. Remedies 
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By wearing “Sargent Gloves” you 






will save money because you buy 
\ fewer gloves during the year. Q Their 
j value is their solid, honest, heat and water 
7 proof leather—soft and pliable—the skilled 
4} workmanship, perfect fit, the long satisfac- 
tory wear. 


* SAVED ” 


Made for Teamsters 






Farmers, Railroad Men and all work where a heavy glove is required. 
Should your dealer not carry “Sargents’” we will sell you direct upon 
receipt of your sizeand $1.00 prepaying charges. Lined gloves 25c extra. 


White for Descriptive Booklet and Sargent 
Leather Match Safe—FREE 


Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 


275 Beecher Avenue... DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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COPYRIGHT 1906. BY CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO, 


“Where are you going, 
my pretty maid?” 


“After my Rompers sir,” she said. 
“May I go with you, 

my pretty maid?” 
“If you'll wear Overalls sir” she said. 


CY 





You have undoubtedly enjoyed the great satisfaction of wearing Keystone Overalls at work, 
but have your children at play had the pleasure of being clothed in the Keystone Rompers or 
Brownie Overalls? @ Keystone Play Suits save clothes, washing and doctors’ bills. For sale 
by the best trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 


Makers af NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Keystone Special Railroad Apron Overalls and Coats’ 
. Keystone Mechanics’ Overalls, Apron Overalls and Coats 
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Brand New! Have You Seen It? 


Sanitary Feed Bag 


The CLEANEST, LIGHTEST, STRONGEST and 
CHEAPEST Feed Bag. We use GALVANIZED 
STEEL instead of leather or wood for the bottom, and 
VENTILATE SIDES and BOTTOM. , 





For sale at all first-class harness dealers 


THE SANITARY FEED BAG CO. 


79 E. 130TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY , 
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Over the dangerous places ee 
A Guardian Angel protects 
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Yes! ’tis ttue—no matter whether it’s on snow, ice or wet pavements, a “ Guardian 
Angel’’ seems to protect some horses—but if you observe closely—look at the 
fortunate animal's feet, you'll find that this wonderful practica/ protection is all 
e to the self-sharpening calking device—known as 






GENUINE 


H-CALKS | 


When Half Worn 





To the blacksmith o1 ‘owner of valuable horseflesh, or to the horse wearing genuine H-Calks, 
this great protection is never a mystery, though. They all know it’s most simple, yet most sure 
and gratifying—this superior calking invention that so guards the lives of horses. That’s why 
H-Calks are known as the horse’s universal limb and life guard. @ Genuine H-Calks can be sub- 
stituted where other poor dulling and pointed calks have proven failures—having the same size 
thread. They can’t become dull—as they are self&sharpening, Genuine H-Calks keep their 
original H-shape—their six sharp cutting edges are constantly giving service and ability to the 
horse to travel safely the moment these H-Calks are inserted—auntil worn to the thread, in the shoe. 


You never see a horse calked with genuine H-Calks down in the shafts. These finely pro- — 
tected animals experience seemingly charmed lives. Aren't your horses worth this protection > 
Try these calks. 


Ask your blacksmith for the self-sharpening kind—this means long wearing 
processed steel—genuine H-Calks. We guarantee these calks to outwear any 
other calks made. Send for H-Calks booklet. lt’s interesting. 


H-CALK CO. (Inc.) 16 Beaver Street, New York 


















When You Buy Soap pan 
For This Number--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 






Buchan’s Soap 


‘And Antiseptic Specialties 





issued from our factories hereafter. Not the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. @Buchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and_ best soaps on the market for 
forty ‘years. bs 







Buchan’s Soap Corporation 
Flatiron Building, New York City. 








WE ARE AUTHORIZED MAKERS OF THE 
TEAMSTERS’ MONTHLY BUTTONS 


A. R. Lopez 


No.3 School St., cor. Washingt 






Manufactur 


Silk and 


BANNERS, SOUY 
and Advertising BUT 


To Secretaries: Sendfor Sariple Card of 1907 Teamsters’ 
Monthly Buttons to be issued in November, 1906. 
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\%, World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 


World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


rmVERY. TEAMSTER Should 
| 2 try this Polish. You will be 
o surprised how quick it works. 
JY Once used always used. Sold 
by the leading harness houses 
eo the world over. — Ale 
co | 
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CONDITIONS IN PACKINGTOWN. 


(Upton Sinclair in Success.) 
In the first place, understand the 
labor conditions in the yards; under- 
stand that there is an enormous for- 
eign population gathered there, hang- 
ing at the bare level of existence, and 
willing to work for almost anything. 
The unemployed problem is: chronic— 
you may go out any morning and see 
hundreds of men standing at every 
door where there is a chance for a 
job. I counted four hundred one 
morning in front of Swift & Co.’s 
‘*Central Time Station.’’ I saw them 
standing in the winter cold from half 
past 6 in the morning. until half past 
8,,and I saw one boss come out and 
hire one man; and finally the police- 
man drove off the rest. 

The consequence of this is that 
there is a great deal of woman’s la- 
bor. If the man cannot get a job and 
support’ the family, the woman has 
to go to work. All the women go, 
and so the wages drop lower yet. You 
will find women working in the yards 
at all sorts of hideous, repulsive and 
exhausting occupations—not merely 
sewing hams and painting cans and 
wrapping packages, but tending sau- 
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sage machines and boning meat and 
cleaning offal. 

And then, what wages do they get? 
Just prior to the last strike in Pack- 
ingtown the union leaders reckoned 
up the amounts upon ten thousand 
time checks, and ascertained that the 
average wage of a workingman in 
Packingtown was about $5.60 a week. 
Recently a friend, who was making 
some investigation for me in the yards, 
went into a saloon on a Saturday 
evening and stood and watched while 
men and women came in and cashed 
their checks, throwing their envelopes 
upon the floor. He gathered up fifty- 
four of these envelopes and reckoned 
up the amount. The highest of them 
was for $7.70; the lowest was for 78 
cents, and the average was for $2.81. 
This represented the wage of an aver- 
age Packingtown worker during a 
slack period in the yards. 

With wages at this level, any one 
may imagine what kind of a home the 
average child of» this neighborhood 
has to go to when it is turned out of 
the factory. Most of the houses in 
Packingtown consist of two stories, 
with four small rooms upon a floor. 
This is a ‘‘flat,’’? which costs about $9 
a month; a family will rent one and 
then take in boarders—frequently 
they will rent out the attic and the 
cellar. Single men will rent a flat 
co-operatively, and will lodge as many 
‘as a dozen in a single small room, 
spreading their blankets and their 
mattresses upon the floor. Sometimes 
two men will own the same mattress, 
one sleeping onit by day and the 
other by night. 

Such are the homes of the children. 
And the mothers being ignorant, there 
is of course a great deal of under- 
feeding and disease, and, needless to 
say, the amount of drunkenness 
which always goes with such condi- 
tions. I have seen children in Pack- 
ingtown saloons drinking beer—little 
tots so small they could searcely hold 
the glass to their lips; I have also 
seen a Packingtown mother stuffing a 


bologna sausage into a baby’s mouth 
to keep it quiet. 

Of course, while the mothers and 
sisters are away at work the smaller 
children have to keep the house; so 
that you have an increased amount of 
a different kind of child labor—child 
labor at home. That is common 
everywhere in tenements—you have 
read of the ‘‘little mothers’’ of the 
poor, but I have never seen any so . 
small as those I saw in Packingtown. 
And the picture was one to arouse the 
deepest sympathy. 


THE PORTION OF LABOR. 


(By James, Cardinal Gibbons.) - 


Only an enemy of social order 
would try to sow discord between cap- . 
italist and laborer. He who strives 
to improve the friendly relations be- 
tween the proprietors and _ labor 
unions by suggesting the most effect- 
ual means of removing, or even di- 
minishing, the causes of discontent, is 
a benefactor to the community. With 
this sole end in view, I venture to 
touch upon this delicate subject. If 
these remarks contribute, even in a 
small measure, to strengthen the bond 
between the enterprising men of cap- 
ital and the sons of toil, I shall be 
amply rewarded for my efforts. 

Each day there grows a more uni- 
versal tendency toward organization 
in every department of trade and 
business. This is right and proper, 
for in union there is strength, physi-- 
eally, morally and socially. Just as 
the power and majesty of this great 
republic are derived from the polit- 
ical union of the several States, so 
may the wholesome combination of 
human forces in the economic world 
accomplish results which could not be 
effected by individual effort. 

One of the paramount rights of the 
laboring classes is their privilege to 
organize, to form themselves into so- 
cieties for mutual protection and 
benefit. Labor has its sacred rights 
and dignity. It is in accordance with 
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both that those who have a common 
interest should unite for its promo- 
tion. Publie recognition of this fact 
implies a confidence in the honesty 
and intelligence of the masses. It af- 
fords men an opportunity of training 
themselves in the school of self-gov- 
ernment and in the art of discipline. 
It inspires them with a sense of their 
responsibility as citizens, and with a 
laudable desire to merit the approval 
of their fellow men. Recognition also 
takes away any excuse for the forma- 
tion of dangerous societies. It ex- 
poses to the light of public scrutiny 
the constitution and laws of unions 
and the deliberations of their mem- 
bers. 

Matthew Arnold observes, ‘‘It is 
better that the body of the .people, 
with all its faults, should act for it- 
self and control its own affairs, than 
that it should be set aside as ignorant 
and ineapable, and have its affairs 
managed for it by a so-called superior 
elass.’’ And such is my own opinion. 
In honoring and upholding: labor, the 
nation is strengthening its own hands, 
as well as paying a tribute to worth. 

When capitalists combine them- 
selves into corporations, why should 
not laborers combine into trades 
unions? It would be as unjust to deny 
workingmen the right to band togeth- 
er as it would be to withhold from 
capitalists the privilege of forming 
themselves into syndicates. . Abuses 
ereep into unions, just as corporations 
sometimes unwarrantably crush weak- 
er rivals; but it is not because of such 
evils that we have the right to forbid 
organization to either the capitalist or 
laborer. 

There should not. and indeed need 
not, be any conflict between labor and 
capital, since both are essential to the 
public good, the one depending upon 
the co-operation of the other. A con- 
test between employer and the em- 
ployed is as unreasonable and as hurt- 
ful to the social body as a war between 
the head and hands would be to the 
physieal body. 


That.“‘the laborer is worthy of his 
hire’’ is the teaching of Christ. It 
is also the dictate of reason and com- 
mon sense. He is at all times entitled 
to a fair and just compensation for 
his services. He deserves, besides, 
kind and considerate treatment. If 
we could only put ourselves in the 
places of those we employ, and ‘ask 
ourselves how we should like to be 
treated, our sympathies would un- 
doubtedly be wonderfully quickened. 
And how much better for the employe 
did we frequently do this! They are 
our fellow beings, having .the same 
feelings, just as easily stung by a 
sense of injustice, just as much re- 
pelled by an overbearing spirit, just 
as quickly softened by kindness, as 
we are. It largely rests with us 
whether their hearts and homes are 
to be clouded with sorrow or radiant 
with joy, making us, to a great extent, . 
responsible for the happiness of whole 
families. 

Surely men do not amass wealth for 
the sole pleasure of- counting their 
bonds or contemplating their gold, but 
rather that it shall contribute to ra- 
tional comfort and happiness. But is 
there any happiness .so rational, so 
pure, so substantial,’ as that which 
springs from the reflection that others 
are made eontent and happy by our 
benevolence?, Is there any benevo- 
lence so gratifying to its object as 
that conveyed by considerate kind- 
ness, by fair dealing and just re- 
muneration for services rendered ? 

Contrasting the condition of the 
American wage earner with those of 
other countries, I am constrained to 
believe that the majority of employ- 
ers in this country are, individually, 
just, fair-minded, benevolent men. 
There are certain trusts which have 
so ground down our poor ‘‘until the 
ery of them hath entered into the 
ears of the God of Sabaoth.’’ Fre- 
quently, they compel their operatives 
to work for starvation wages. This is 
especially the case in mining districts, 
and in factories, where protests have 











but a feeble echo, and are easily sti- 
fled by intimidation. In many cases 
the stores of supply are owned by the 
corporation controlling the operator, 
and he is charged the most exorbitant 
prices for the necessities of life, so 
that in a short while he is so’ much 
in debt to the corporation that body 
and mind are mortgaged to the rapa- 
cious cormorant. It is such injustice 
at the hands of capitalists which is 
responsible for much of the madness 
and impiety of Socialism, Commun- 
ism, Anarchy, Nihilism and other like 
gospels preached by those land pirates 
who are preying on the industry, com- 
merce and trade of the country. 
But if labor organizations have 
rights to be vindicated, they also have 
sacred obligations to be fulfilled. So, 
also, there are not only grievances to 
be redressed, but dangers to guard 
against. Labor unions soon become 
formidable in numbers, and in con- 
sequence unwieldy. From the fact 
that men of many nationalities are 
banded together in the same union, 
it is evident that there must be men 
of many different characters and va- 
ried temperaments. Consequently, in 
the very nature. of’ things, their con- 


trol and direction should be placed in 


the hands of wise leaders. Only men 
of great tact, superior executive abil- 
ity and of great firmness of character 
should be selected for such positions— 
men of conscience, who will honestly 
strive to work for the best interest of 
both employe and employer. For la- 
bor unions owe a duty, not only to 
themselves as unions, but to the men 
who make it possible for them to ex- 
ist as unions by providing employ- 
ment for individuals. 

Representatives who are in earnest 
will not only consult the interests of 
the society they represent; they will 
carefully avoid infringing upon the 
rights of employers. Intelligent lead- 
ers understand how indissolubly the 
rights of employer and employe are 
bound together and will be jealous for 
the rank and file of the society, as 
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well as for their own rights and pre- 
rogatives. To command the respect of 
the public, it is necessary that each in- 
dividual member ‘should display both 
moral and civic virtues. 

To this end it 1s necessary to exer- 
cise unceasing vigilance in excluding 
from membership that turbulent ele- 
ment whose mission is to pull down, 
rather than build up; who, instead: of 
upholding the Government which pro- 
tects them, are bent upon its destruc- 
tion. For, if such revolutionists had 
their way, despotism would supplant 
legitimate authority, license would 
reign without liberty, and gaunt pov- 
erty would stalk through the land. 

‘*Live and let live’’ is a wise max- 
im, dictated alike by the law of trade 
and Christian charity. No man is 
violating justice by purchasing from 
one dealer in preference to another: 
but the case is altogether different 
when, by a mandate of some society, 
he is debarred from buying from some 
particular firm. Such a prohibition 
assails the rights of the seller and the 
liberty of the purchaser, and is an un- 
warrantable invasion of the commer- 
cial privileges guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment to business concerns. Boy- 
cotting is disapproved of by impartial 
public sentiment, and trades unions 
everywhere are to be congratulated 
upon having so nearly succeeded in 
eliminating this process of retaliation 
for grievances committed. 

A vast stride in the interests of 
peace and of the laboring classes gen- 
erally would result if the policy of 
arbitration which is so rapidly gain- 
ing favor in the settlement of all kinds 
of disputes were to become a fixed 
rule with trades unions all over the 
world. The immense advantages which 
would follow the settled adoption of 


‘this method must be clear to the in- 


telligent laborer and capitalist, and 
without doubt the day is not far off 
when we shall see the entire abandon- 
ment of the strike policy. 
Experience has shown that strikes 
are a drastic, and at best a very ques- 
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tionable remedy for the redress of 
‘the labor grievances. Strikes para- 
lyze industry. They often foment the 
fiercest of passions, and in the past 
have led to the destruction of con- 
siderable property. _ All of which is 
bad, but by no means the worst. They 
inflict grievous injury on. the laborer 
and his family. The head of the 
house is kept in enforced idleness, 
brooding over wrongs, real and imag- 
inary, until often his mind breeds 
disease, discontent and death of prin- 
ciple. For activity is the law of all 
intellectual and animal life, and, cor- 
respondingly, idleness, whether en- 
forced or wilful, is the death of noble 
impulse and high prineiple. 

Then the condition of the striker’s 
family is but too often pitiable. Fre- 
quently without the necessaries of 
life, they grow discontented, discord 
ereeps in, family quarrels become 
common, religious duties are neglect- 
ed, and so children find a bad exam- 
ple and but too often an excuse for 
their own waywardness. Strikes, as 
the name implies, are aggressive and 
destructive. 
tory and constructive. There can be 
but one opinion as to which of the two 
methods is preferable, if the subject is 
earefully studied with an open mind. 

I have an earnest desire for the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
laboring classes. This desire impels 
me to urge upon them a few words of 
good advice. 

I want, first of all, to beg them to 
foster habits of economy. To get into 
debt is to be in slavery, and but too 
often the precursor and incentive to 
commercial dishonor. A life of pa- 
tient industry is sure to be blessed 
with a competence, if not crowned 
with abundant remuneration. The 
great majority of our leading men of 
wealth are indebted to their own un- 
tiring industry for their fortunes. 

Then I would beg them to take an 
active, personal, conscientious inter- 
est in the business of those who em- 
ploy them, and be as much concerned 


Arbitration is concilia-_ 


about its prosperity as if it were their 
own. <A laborer’s wages come from 
the profits of his employer, and in 
working for that employer the laborer 
is after all working for himself. Em- 
ployers are more and more realizing 
how much they owe to the fidelity of 
employes who show this spirit, and 
the cases where it has not met with 
acknowledgment and remuneration 
are few. An enlightened self-interest, 
as well as a sense of justice, prompts 
an employer to requite with generous 
hand the employe who has contributed 
to his success. 

But it is not well to be over eager 
to amass wealth. A feverish ambition 
to accumulate a fortune may be called 
our national distemper, and is incom- 
patible with a peace of mind. If 
poverty has its inconveniences and 
miseries, wealth has. often greater 
ones. 

The great curse of the laboring man 
is intemperance. It has brought more 
desolation to the wage earner than 
strikes, or war, or sickness and death, 
It is a more unrelenting tyrant than 
the grasping monopolist. It has 
caused little children to be hungry 
and cold, to grow up among evil as- 
sociations, to be reared without the 
knowledge of God. It has broken up 
more homes and wrecked more lives 
than any other cause on the face of 
the earth. 

‘*Not by bread alone doth man live, 
but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God.’’ Let re- 
ligion, then, be the guardian of the 
household. It will be a sacred bond, 
uniting all the members of the family 
in the ties of domestic love. It will 
bring peace and contentment. It will 
season the bread of labor. 

Whenever the enemies of God seek 
to destroy the religion of a people 
they find no means so efficacious for 
carrying out their impious design as 
an effort to suppress the Sabbath. A 
close observer cannot fail to note the 
serious inroads that have been made 
in the observance of the Lord’s Day 
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in our country in the last quarter of 
a century. If the observance of Sun- 
day were irksome and difficult, there 
would be some excuse for neglecting 
this ordinance. But it is a duty 
which, so far from involving labor 
and self-denial, contributes to health 
of body and contentment of mind. No 
man should enjoy with keener relish 
the Sunday rest than the son of toil. 
‘Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s,’’ and when the evening of 
life has come and our earthly labors 
are drawing to a close, we shall be 
cheered by a bright prospect of an 
eternal Sabbath. 


CHILD LABOR. 


No one law on the statute books does 
more for the preservation of the best 
interests of society than the child la- 
bor law. When in force it protects 
the child from’ the rapacity of em- 
ployers and—sad commentary on pa- 
rental responsibility !—from the greed 
of some parents. In the homes of the 
very poor there is frequently necessi- 
ty that the child contribute his little 
share toward the maintenance of the 
family. (The Lord give us the clear 
vision of a Malthus or an Annie Be- 
sant!) But there ‘is another class, im- 
provident, unambitious, obeying lit- 
erally the injunction to let the mor- 
row take care of itself. 

The mothers of this class salve con- 
science with varied excuses for send- 
ing the child to factory or store. It 
keeps him off the street, he ‘‘doesn’t 
like his books,’’ ete.; but back of it 
is the selfish greed for the pitiful wage 
or the desire to be rid of the child. 
Parental irresponsibility is a menace 
to society for it is the first brick in 
the foundation of criminality. The 
law takes cognizance of the more fla- 
erant examples. The Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians removes the child to 
healthier surroundings. But for those 
wrongs of childhood engendered by 
the weakness of parents, rather than 
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viciousness, there is no complete re- 


dress. 

The child labor law in this State 
presumably accomplishes the task, but 
one need only to visit the department 


stores of this city to see its apparent. 


violation or evasion. If the con- 
scienceless parent is willing to affirm 
that the child is of legal working age, 
the inspector is powerless. Now, there 
may be no evasion here; the children, 
oirls and boys, running cash or cooped 
in the boxes against the wall wrap- 
ping packages, may really be each one 
fourteen years old. But if they are, 
we are not on the road to become a 
race of giants. 

The law probably is the best that 
ean be secured as to age. But the 
law is inadequate. It protects the 
child up to the eritical period of his 
existence and then leaves him to the 
mercy of fate. Heredity begins to 
manifest itself at that age; environ- 
ment begins to show fruitage. The 
sour grapes of the fathers begin to 
set the child’s teeth on edge, and in 
the world battle there is nothing to 
correct the acidity. 

A creature of warring emotions— 
aspirations toward higher and better 
things than he has known, envy of the 
favored class; the desire to please and 
to be pleased; the riotous, pleasure- 
loving instinet—he is dropped into a 
new environment little calculated to 
develop the best in him. The first 
right of the child is to be well born, 
physically and mentally; the second 
right is to be given ‘‘his chance.”’ 

A celebrated woman of letters on 
the birth of her child exclaimed: 
‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’’ 
A man thanked his father in that he 
had given him eternal life. But not 
all mothers appreciate thus the re- 
sponsibility of motherhood, and not 
all sons have the happy privilege of 
being grateful for existence. 

Suffering and care refine some na- 
tures, but they also blunt many. If 
the child have a heritage of upright 
instinets and of high ideals, early con- 
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taet with the world of labor can hurt 
him little beyond the physical dwarf- 
ing. But to the warped or poorly bal- 
anced nature the daily strife is fatal. 
The boy sees unfairness overriding 
justice, falsity masking as_ truth, 
cheats parading as saints, and he 
learns a lesson. The girl, in a store, 
perhaps, surrounded by beautiful 
articles of clothing for which her soul 
instinctively longs as does the butter- 
fly for the sunlight, sees every day 
extravagance and prodigality. She 
begins to make comparison, to grow 
vain and envious, to lift eyes to her 
standard of life which is, after all, so 
very, very little. 

The bow of red ribbon, the pink 
feather and the gilt belt may change 
with the demands of fashion and the 
shifting of years, but the standard 
never gets beyond personal adornment 
and the gratification of vanities. For 
her the rose has lost its bloom while 
it is yet a bud. 

One has only to visit the large stores 
in holiday time to realize to the full 
the harmfulness of public associations 
for young girls. They are over- 
dressed on their poor means, painful 
imitations of the elegance they ad- 
mire. They frequently are boldly as- 
sertive, admiration challenging. They 
are-at an age when they begin to feel 
the stirring of wonderful possibili- 


_ ties within them, but of the origin of 


which or the meaning of which they 
ar sadly ignorant. They are wise in 
the mysteries of nature, physiological- 
ly, but spiritually they are as babes. 

And the law having done the best 
it can for them thus far, loosens hands 
with them and tells them to go on. 

The marvel is that so many chil- 
dren, girls and boys, thus environed 
turn out measurably well. Occasion- 
ally there is one of whom it is said: 
‘“‘She didn’t know; she didn’t care.’’ 
And the Juvenile Court attends to 
The Union. 





He that lives long suffers much.— 
Cervantes. 


I 


RAILROAD WRECKS. 

Accustomed as we are to read of 
the awful railroad wrecks (especially 
of late, in view of their rapid in- 
crease), the recent disaster at Terra 
Cotta, District of Columbia, Sunday, 
December 30th, within sight of the 
nation’s capitol, seems to suggest with 
unusual force the need of arousing 
the law-making servants of the peo- 


ple who represent them in that capital - 


to work for legislation which shall 


protect the people from this terrible ~ 


menace to life and limb. <A train 
crowded with men, women and chil- 
dren, holiday visitors, delighted with 
the thought that they were approach- 
ing the beautiful city of Washington, 
where loved ones awaited them, doubt- 
less already preparing to leave the 
cars, is suddenly crashed into by ‘a 
train of seven empty coaches, drawn 
by one of the largest engines on the 
Metropolitan branch of the B. & O. 
Railroad, telescoping the ears and 
changing the scene from one of joy- 
ous mirth to horrible death and de- 
vastation, killing forty-five persons 
and injuring eighty. Sorrow and de- 
Spair, indescribable mental anguish 


and untold physical suffering in 


Washington hospitals and scores of 
homes, as well as in other cities, are 
the results of this wreck, which an 
investigation now discloses might have 
been prevented had not the company’s 
block system been a defective one: 
Too many hours on duty and insuf- 
ficiently paid employes are also among 
the causes mentioned by the coroner’s 
jury for this horrible disaster. As 
a sample, one employe testified that 
he works sixteen hours a day for 
$41.00 a month. Such men ean be 
only mere time-servers, yielding a 
grudging and, at best, an indifferent 
and altogether a careless rather than 
a cheerful and vigilant service. 
With respect to the latter evils, and 
having in mind the fact that among 
the victims were several members of 
organized labor, one of them, Perry 
Brown of the government printing 
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office, being seventy-eight years old, 
we are led to speculate upon the 
question of how many wrecks’ have 
already been prevented by the reforms 
which labor unions have brought 
about in spite of the opposition they 
have encountered, and how many 
more might have been prevented if a 
greater percentage of the general pub- 
lie had taken an interest in and lent 
. their encouragement to bringing about 
some of the changes which labor has 
advocated and is yet striving for. And 
in speaking of labor’s demands 
which, directly or indirectly, tend to 
benefit the people at large, we do not 
refer merely to the efforts of organ- 
ized ‘railroad employes, but also to 
those of that great body of men and 
women affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

How often do we hear the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ What can the government do ?’’ 
or ‘‘The government can do nothing.”’ 
If, then, the difficulty of coping with 
these questions is so stupendous a task 
even for the government, surely it 
is not only necessary for the people 
to take an interest in them, but their 
duty to support all individuals and all 


organizations in their advocacy of 


whatever may render the govern- 
ment’s task an easier one. 

“No one for a moment contends that 
railroad wrecks can be entirely elimi- 
nated, and whatever may be done by 
legislation or otherwise will ever be 
largely dependent for its success upon 
the employe’s sense of responsibility 
and his conception of the duty he 
owes to the traveling public and his 
fellow-employes. It would also be 
ridiculous to assert that railroad ‘com- 
panies deliberately plan wrecks or 
that they take no precautions against 
them and thereby wilfully subject 
themselves to millions of dollars of 
losses in property and suits, but it 
has been proven, especially of late, 
that they can and do either openly 
allow or wink at the taking of risks 
which, of course, they hope will turn 
out ali right and may be classed as 


a great feat in railroading; should 
they prove otherwise they ‘start an 
‘*investigation’’ which presupposes 
an employe or employes are alone re- 
sponsible, especially if a dead victim 
can be conveniently blamed. Employes 
are given to understand that they are 
entitled to so much time for sleep 
in a given number of hours, but when 
requested to perform extra duty they 
have learned that if they wish to 
maintain their standing or hold their 
jobs it is by no means safe to refuse 
compliance with such requests. 

Too many there are who give no 
time or thought to measures that tend 
to create better conditions for em- 
ployes in responsible positions on rail- 
roads and elsewhere in the way of 
rest at proper intervals and compen- 
sation sufficiently high to retain the 
best possible men, and it is sad to 
realize that members of organized la- 
bor who have been life-long advocates 
of such measures as would bring about 
an enormous reduction in the number 
of killed and injured, should consti- 
tute so large a proportion of the vic- 
tims, along with those who, either by 
their indifference to labor’s demands 
or, too often, their open antagonism 
to the same, have more or less encour- 
aged the present state of affairs. 

Certain it is that in whatever laws 
may be passed the government will 
need the united support of labor or- 
ganizations and the general public in 
order to prevent their frequent vio- 
lation. 

The labor movement, we repeat, has 
for years endeavored to inaugurate re- 
forms which would abolish many of 
the present dangers of railroad travel, 
giving liberally of its time, its talents 
and its funds. Will the so-called 
‘*better classes’’—the educated and 
wealthy—some day do them justice 
and awaken to a similar realization of 
their duties and responsibilities? 

With reference to the question of 
government ownership of railroads, it 
cannot be denied that in those coun- 
tries where the government owns or 
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controls them a very small percentage 
of deaths occur. F. W.-F. 


SOME HOMELY SUGGESTIONS. 
(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 


‘*T cannot toast that. flag while 
trades unionism exists in this coun- 
try.’’ So, it is reported, said a speak- 
er at an employers’ banquet recently. 
Compared with this pharasaical utter- 
ance should be another statement, said 
to have been made by President Roose- 
velt: ‘‘I was surprised during the 
Spanish War to find how large a num- 
ber of dead soldiers were identified 
by the trades union cards which were 
found in their pockets.’’ Further 
comment seems unnecessary. 


‘*Be good, sweet maid, and let who 
will be clever.’’ Charles Kingsley, 
who gave us this advice, was no milk- 
sop. We was a great factor in the 
social and the economic life of his 
day. He it was who ealled attention 
to the opportunity for service in be- 
half of workingmen in their everyday 
lives. But he was not alone in the 
discovery that the brilliant man or 
woman isn’t always the one to tie to. 
To tell a MAN to be ‘‘good’’ sounds 
rather soft to some people. But. it 
involves more than a negative virtue— 
the mere keeping away from evil. It 
includes all the virtues that make a 
man’s life really worth while. The 
fellow who cannot be depended. upon, 
for instance, no matter how brilliant 
he may be, counts for precious little. 
The most brilliant chap on a very im- 
portant job was recently fired simply 
because he could not tell the truth. 


‘To win for ourselves the truth 
which gives to error what permanence 
it has,’’ ‘‘To seek to understand, and 
not to silence our adversaries’’—these 
are pretty good mottoes for most of 
us who are troubled about those who 
seem to be forging ahead, in spite 
of the fact that they are wrong—ac- 
eerding to our notions. | 


BUILDERS REJECT OPEN SHOP. 

A press report from Chicago says: 
The maintenance of friendly relations 
between the building contractors of 
Chicago and their employes is guaran- 
teed. : 

Sixty-five of the new Masons and 
Contractors’ Association recently held 
a banquet and all the speakers de- 
clared that, while the new association 
would in future make all working 
agreements with unions, it was not the 
intention either to reduce wages or 
inaugurate the open shop. 

In outlining the policy which will 
be followed by the association, Presi- 
dent Grace said: 

‘*It has been said of us by some one, 
I don’t know who, that we are or- 
ganizing to attack labor and encour- 
age the open shop. Such reports, I 
ean say for all of us, have not one 
particle of truth for their foundation. 
There is scarcely one of us that has 
not arisen from the same ranks as the 
men we employ. Our strongest at- 
tachment, bonds of sympathy and 
good fellowship are still with the craft 
and the men we were raised among, 
and I confidently state that the efforts 
of this association will be to maintain 
good relations and good will, and we 
believe the men will heartily join us 
in these efforts, so we may continue 
that peace which is for the benefit of 
us all. 

‘“When employer and employe 
stand ready to give one another -a 
square deal, there is little chance of 
strife, and we confidently expect this 
will be the spirit of the members of 
this association and the spirit of the 
men we employ. We have left a num- 
ber of friends in the old association 
of masons and builders, and have no 
disposition to be on other than friend- 
ly terms with them, but we do want 
them to understand that from this 
time on this new association will make 
all trade or other agreements wherein 
it 1s interested. ’’ 


I look before I leap.—Cervantes. 
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EFFECT OF CHILD LABOR. 


Organizer Schlesinger of the Gar- 
ment Workers, in recently discussing 
the child labor evil, told of a tailor 
who some time ago died in Chicago at 
the age of thirty-three, and the physi- 
cian gave the cause of his death as 
‘premature senility.’’ In other words, 
the tailor died of old age! An investi- 
gation showed that the man _ had 
operated a sewing machine ever since 


he had been a six-year-old boy. Hard . 


work had stopped his growth and 
made him an old man at the time 
when he. should have been in the 
prime of his manhood. Much of the 
work of children, while appearing 
easy, becomes exhausting because per- 
formed at a high rate of speed. Mana- 
gers of establishments push the little 
ones to rapid tasks by adopting the 
piece work system of payment. Possi- 
bly the most arduous piece work that 
children are engaged upon is that of 
operating sewing machines in clothing 
factories. And there is no industry 
in which the efforts of unions to or- 
ganize the workers are more stubborn- 
ly resisted by the unscrupulous 
‘‘cweating’’ bosses who pose before 
the public as philanthropists. In the 
textile industry, too, conditions are 
little less than barbarous; in furni- 
ture factories boys are employed as 
varnishers, and are thus compelled to 
breathe turpentine fumes; in, glass 
factories the atmosphere is also in- 
jurious, and smoking and drinking 
intoxicants are habits that are becom- 
ing: all too prevalent; in wall paper 
manufacturing and cloth printing 
boys are employed in feeding coloring 
matter into machines, and consequent- 
ly come in contact with the various 
poisons in its composition ; in the mak- 
ing of matches young girls contract 
‘‘phossy jaw,’’ and their teeth and 
finger nails are injuriously affected; 
in cotton duck manufacturing con- 
sumption is superinduced by the foul 
dust; in lead works young boys are 
exposed to blood poisoning, and in 
many.other occupations the lives of 


children are coined into dollars as 
mercilessly as though they were mere 
machines.—Mrs. Max 8S. Hayes. 


LABOR MEN IN CONGRESS. 


The American workmen, whose 
numbers constitute a majority of the 
population, whose labor produces the 
national wealth, are unrepresented in 
the United States Congress, the law- 
making machine of the nation. 

Among the representatives of the 
people in the nation’s lawmaking ma- 
chine are lawyers—scores of them— 
bankers, corporation owners, corpora- 
tion agents. There are men repre- 
senting nothing in particular; there 
are even one or two editors. There is 
not one single man in the great body 
of intelligent American workers to 
represent his fellows and their inter- 
ests on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or of the Senate. 

A body which makes the laws for a 
country should be especially inter- 
ested in the workers of the country. 
The mechanics, the farmers, that 
actually work the soil and bear the 
burden, the great body of intelligent 
human labor that has made this coun- 


try, should be the greatest power in 


the making of laws. 

But those that work in America will 
not be considered or respected as they 
should be in government until they 
shall send men from their own ranks 
to talk for them and fight for them in 
the lawmaking machine. 

How well, how numerously, is or- 
ganized capital represented in the 
House and Senate. Railroads, every 
big trust and corporation, can point 
to officially recognized representatives 
in every public body. Everywhere 
there is a voice to speak and an intelli- 
gence to fight for the dollar. And no- 
where a personal, recognized .and re- 
spected representative of the man 
that. works. | 

Those that work in this country will 
only be respected in government when 
their votes shall give them representa- 
tion in government. Organized capi- 
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tal, which is always in polities, will 
rule, dictate laws and interpret them 
until organized manhood, organized 
labor, shall have its spokesman where 
the laws are made, the national money 
appropriated, where the power to con- 
trol the nation resides. 

This was clearly shown during the 
past week, when a hundred men rep- 
resenting officially the skilled, intelli- 
gent and organized labor of the 
United States, called to protest to the 
President. and the.Speaker of the 
House.of Representatives against ‘‘the 
treatment accorded to labor interests 
by Congress and the President.’’ 

These hundred men were the 
authorized, respectable and duly 
chosen representatives of millions of 
American citizens, the most indus- 
trious, the most valuable in the nation. 

But these hundred men went to 
Washington representing millions of 
their fellow-citizens in the wrong way. 
They went there as_ petitioners, 
humble petitioners, and they were 
treated as humble petitioners. . 

How were these hundred represent- 
atives of intelligent American work- 
men received? Were they received as 
the equals of the men whom they came 
to address, and whom their votes had 
put in office? Not. at all. 

They were received and scolded like 
children. 

A different story would have been 
told if at the last election. the work- 
ers of the United States had sent a 
hundred men from their own ranks to 
sit inside the doors of Congress.— 
From Senator Patterson’s Denver 
News. 


A SIGN OF CIVILIZATION.: 

The ‘‘growing searcity of labor all 
over the world,’’ of which so many 
newspapers are habitually speaking 
in a pessimistic vein, should rather be 
eause for general rejoicing. It is a 
healthy sign of the times, denoting 
that the world as a whole is surely, 
albeit painfully, progressing toward 
that point in social evolution where 


‘ 


the term ‘‘civilization’’ will mean a 
good deal more than merely luxurious 
living and abstinence from cruelty in 
its more barbaric forms. Where the 
supply of labor exceeds the demand, 
there want, with its inevitable con- 
comitants, crime, prostitution and 
vagrancy, will always react on the 
body politic like a putrefying poison 
on the human body, the virulence of 
the symptoms invariably being in al- 
most exact ratio to the amount of 
want in evidence. 

Per contra, where the demand for 
labor exceeds the available supply, 
there general prosperity with its 
natural corollaries, the higher and 
humane phases of civilization, must, 
perforce, prevail as the logical se- 
quence of cause and effect. One need 
not be an adept in the subtleties of 
logic to demonstrate this. In the last | 
analysis the basic principles of civili- 
zation will be found to be intimately 
related to the ability of the masses of 
the people to consume fhe bounties 
that nature has provided for man, 
and the finished articles manufac- 
tured from them. In other words, 
civilization in its material aspects is 
largely a matter of national wealth or 
poverty, its tenor assuming character 
according as the economic pendulum 
swings in the direction of either of 
those two conditions. And it is al- 
most solely on this ground that we 
are justified in boasting of our eivili- 
zation, for there is admittedly an im- 
mense economic hiatus between the 
pliocene troglodyte and even the poor- 
est artisan in a modern civilized coun- 


try. But we are still woefully lacking 


in a true concept, and still more in 
actual realization, of the chief essen- 
tials of civilization—liberty, fraterni- 
ty, equality, those three articles of 
faith of the practical-minded altruist. 

After all, there can be no genuine, 
equitable civilization until we have 
arrived at that stage in human affairs 
when the man who performs labor of 
a disagreeable and physically exhaust- 
ing nature will be compensated more 
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liberally than the man occupied in 
congenial work, and be rated as the 
social equal of any man. It is pre- 
cisely on that account that the present 
‘‘orowing scarcity of labor all over 
the world’’ is to be weleomed as the 
first tangible evidence that as a race 
we are heading in the right direction 
toward whatever of a millennium man 
is capable of creating for himself, for 
even as mind and matter are irrevo- 
eably interdependent, so the spiritual 
side of civilization must ever wait on 
the development of the material side. 
—Coast Seaman. 


LABOR’S GREAT WORK. 


’ When one considers the condition 
of workingmen of today, contrasted 
with their lot of twenty-five years ago, 
it causes one to wonder at the great 
changes brought about between that 
period and the present. The path has 
been strewn with blood, anguish, dis- 
appointed hopes and sacrifice, yet this 
path has led its travelers to the fuller 
measure of enjoyment and almost 
ideal conditions. Hope has inspired 
these 'toilers to press on and on, and 
these selfsame toilers will struggle 
and sacrifice until correct and satisfy- 
ing measures are meted out. 

This is the day of the skilled work- 
man. Organized labor has been the 
potent factor all these years, paving 
the way for better things. It has ap- 
propriated unto itself a great princi- 
ple—one from the word of God—and 
it has diligently sought to apply this 
principle to all workers. An organiza- 
tion of workingmen and women 
formed for the uplifting of each and 
for the rescuing of those cast adrift 
on the sea of. disorganization 1s one 
approved of by the Creator. It is as 
necessary for toilers to join an or- 
ganization as it is a church. The 
church disseminates religion; the 
union that of charity and brother- 
hood. That of both is extremely diffi- 
cult and has its discouraging ele- 
ments. Trades unionism today is the 


pulse of America. It is not its wealth, 
nor its armed forces, nor its numbers, 
but solely that factor known as trades 
unionism, powerful in a degree such 
as was unknown before. 

Trades unionism or organized labor 
has created a new order of things. It 
has unceasingly and: assiduously ap- 
plied itself to the task of redeeming 
men and women, and how it has suc- 
ceeded! Over 3,000,000 in its ranks, 
with millions upon millions of acute 
sympathizers! It has introduced a 
new kind of Christian charity, and 
many have adopted its pattern. Look 
at the homes, the vast expenditure of 
money, the educating of men and 
women, the relieving of distress, the 
supporting of the aged and needy. 
These are monuments to organized 
labor such as the world never before 
knew. © 

As an illustration, New York City 
Typographical Union expends $100,- 
000 a year in charity alone, not count- 
ing its other avenues of expense. 
What institution is there, sacred or 
secular, that can surpass the record 
of this New York union? We fear 
very, few, if any. And this is one 
example of what organized labor. is 
doing. It is no wonder harmony pre- 
vails. It is no wonder such men be- 
come expert and proficient. 

Attacks from the outside against 
one member are felt by all—resisted 
by all.. No wonder, then, that union- 
ism grows.—Labor Journal. 


LOYALTY WON FIGHT. 


After nearly six months of indus- 
trial conflict the strike of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers in the eastern jurisdic- 
tion of the organization is a thing of 
the past. With the settlement recent- 
ly effected at New Haven the last mill 
was won. 

Vice-President James B. Wincher, 
in whose district the conflict was 
waged, makes the victorious outcome 
of the strike an object lesson to the 
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ironworkers of the country to become 
thoroughly organized. He says: | 

‘*Had it not been for the mills that 
belonged to the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion the workmen of this district 
would have been so overwhelmingly 
defeated that it would have been im- 
possible to have got men enough to- 
gether to dare ask their employers for 
an increase in wages. 

‘But through the unionism mani- 
fested by the men of our association 
and the men in sympathy with us, 
who knew we were fighting their 
battle as well as our own and our vic- 
tory would be their victory, we kept 
the old Amalgamated Association ship 
afloat and have succeeded in bringing 
her safe to port, not all scarred and 
battered, as some hoped she would be 
after the hard-fought battle. She has 
fought and won. The men manned 
her guns nobly, gallantly, realizing 
that they were fighting not only for 
dollars and cents, but for justice and 
freedom, realizing that if we were de- 
feated we must sign an agreement in 
many places with the company that 
we would not belong to a labor or- 
ganization if we wanted to work in 
those places. 

‘*We men in the East realize that 
we owe a debt of gratitude to our 
western brothers as well as to the na- 
tional officers for the gallant way in 
which they stood by us in this our 
time of need, for if they had not fur- 
nished the ammunition our guns 
would have been useless.’’—Labor 
News. a 


onc IZE, THEN EDUCATE. 


One of the arguments used against 
giving labor organizations the free- 
dom to control or make laws for them- 
selves or their fellow workers has 
been that, having this newly acquired 
power, many evils would result, says 
an exchange, and that the privilege to 
manage their own affairs should not 
be granted until they had become so 
educated as to properly conduct their 


affairs on a safe and conservative 
basis. We quote from Thos. B. Macau- 
ley’s ‘‘Essay on Milton’’ for their 
benefit : 

‘‘There is one cure for the evils 
which newly acquired freedom pro- 
duces—and that cure is freedom! 
When a prisoner leaves his cell, he 
can not bear the light of day; he is 
unable to discriminate colors or recog- 
nize faces. But the remedy is not to 
remand him to his dungeon, but to 
accustom him to the rays of the sun. 
The blaze of truth and liberty may at 
first dazzle and bewilder nations 
which have become half-blind in the 
house. of bondage. But let them gaze 
on, and they will soon be able to bear 
it. In a few years men learn to reason. 
The extreme violence of opinion sub- 
sides. Hostile theories correct each 
other. At length a system of justice 
and order is formed out .of chaos. 
Many politicians of our time are in 
the habit of laying it down as a self- 
evident proposition that no people 
ought to be free till they are fit to 
use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story, 
who .resolved not to go into the water 
until he had learned to swim. If men 
are to wait for liberty till they become 
wise and good in slavery, they may 
indeed wait forever.’’—Labor Clarion. 


LABOR CONDITIONS GOOD. 

Conditions throughout the country 
in the trades unions are generally 
good, according to reports received at 
the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor. Among the na- 
tional organizations sending in favor- 
able reports are the asbestos workers, 
bill posters, bii@i§hmakers, carriage 
workers, cigarmakers, horseshoers and 
hotel employes. In the last named 
nine new unions have recently been 
organized and $1,500 paid out in 
death benefits. Lace curtain opera- 
tives in Philadelphia have secured a 
forty-three hour week for shift work- 
ers and fifty hours for day workers 
after a four weeks’ strike. 
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BAD UNION INVESTMENTS. 

Much has’recently been said in Eng- 
land of the danger involved in trade 
unions investing their funds in cer- 
tain classes of stock belonging to em- 
ployers in their own industry. The 
locking up of railway workers’ funds 
in railway stock was instanced. An- 
other indorsement of the warning 
comes in the report of Mr. D. Cum- 
mings and his executive of the Boiler 
_ Makers’ Union on the failure of the 
Clyde strike and the defeat of the 
men. ‘‘On account of our railway 
shares not being salable without great 
loss, and the difficulty of disposing of 
the preference shares of Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., we were momen- 
tarily in financial difficulty, but our 
bankers advanced us temporarily a 
large sum of money at the current in- 
terest, and were prepared to advance 
us still more had the strike gone on.’’ 
The latter promise, no doubt, was 
made in good faith, but if the strike 
had continued and the engineers had 
stood out’ for their demanded increase, 
it is doubtful whether the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the stock would 
not have made it very difficult to get 
anything approaching face value, ex- 
cept at high rates. It is a dangerous 
game to play. 


AN APPRECIATIVE LANDLORD. 

Last fall the occupant of a rented 
cottage in a city not far from San 
Francisco, wishing to add to the com- 
fort of his home and at the same time 
improve the appearance of the place, 
conceived the idea—a rather unusual 
one for a tenant—of digging a cellar 
and putting a brick foundation under 
the house. All winter he devoted his 
spare moments—in the morning, in 
the evening and on Sundays—to the 
work of excavation, and when the job 
was completed he proceeded to erect 
the foundation. 

The next time the landlord called to 
collect the rent he was much surprised 
at the change in the appearance of his 
place. 


‘“This is quite. an improvement,’’ 
said he to his tenant. 

‘“Yes, it is,’’ replied the latter. 
‘Well, I felt as though I wanted a 
little more room, and, as I had a little 
spare time I concluded to add a base- 
ment to the house.’’ 

“Tt certainly makes quite a differ- 
ence in the looks of the place,’’ said 
the landlord, ‘‘and ought to make the 
property more valuable. In view of 
this fact I suppose I will have to raise 
the rent. You may have the house.at 
the old price until the first of May, 
but after that I must ask you to pay 
me $4 more.’’ 

This was more than the tenant had 
looked for, and the landlord’s remarks 
took him completely by surprise. As 
he likes the place and does not care 
to move, he is now wondering whether 
he can compel the landlord to pay him 
for the labor and the time spent in im- 
proving the place.—Ex. 


STAMINA VERSUS BLUFF 


Once I knew a brilliant laddie—you have 
known the very kind— 

Who began at such a pace he left the other 
lads behind; 

Problems he could solve instanter made us 
others groan and sweat, 

And in envy he was labeled, ‘‘teacher’s 
precious little pet;’’ 

But, in later life, the figure that he cut 
was sad to see, 

For he soon was far to rearward e’en of 
stupid you and me. 

*T seemed the talents we had envied lacked 
the lasting sort of stuff, 

And he didn’t have the stamina to follow 
up his bluff. 


Brilliant stars are far more common than 
a brilliant finish is; 

Rockets roar—the falling handles make a 
faint and feeble fizz; 

Deer, when flushed, do feats of running 
that would take a fellow’s breath, 

Yet the man who knows his quarry simply 
walks the deer to death. 

Pluek and never-ending courage are the 
things that help us most, 

And the winner’s oft the one who didn’t 
waste his breath to boast. 

Plod and pray, but plod while praying, be 
the roadway smooth or rough; 

Thus you cultivate the stamina to follow 
up your bluff. | 

—Strickland W. Gillian in Success. 





N? doubt our members would like to hear considerable concerning the 

trouble we had with the informers during our trial in Chicago, but just 
now we will only say that it is our intention to go at once and demand an im- 
mediate retrial of the case. When the issue is decided we will give a full and 
complete history of the entire transaction in the pages of this Magazine, and 
we will show just how and what Mr. Young and his partners who turned. in- 
formers are and their connection with the prosecution and the interest they 
had in acting as they did. 


‘THE General Executive Board, at its meeting, decided to ask for voluntary 

contributions from our local unions to continue the fight against the prose- 
cution in Chicago. We ask that local unions contribute according to their 
means. We do not wish to have any locals give more than they can afford, but 
the locals who can afford to give, we would request that they do so as speedily 
as possible so that no shortage of funds may hamper us in our endeavor to 
secure justice at the hands of the prosecutor in the City of Chicago. 


a ee 


T seems somewhat strange that every juror who had his name upon the pay 

roll of some corporation during the trial of our case voted in favor of a ver- 
dict of guilty, while those who were not so fortunately situated found a ver- 
dict in favor of the accused. This may not be jury bribery, but if the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters had a man upon its pay roll who was a 
member of that jury, some one would be called to account immediately and an 
explanation asked as to the reason for their voting that way. 


———_—__—__—— 


|" was not a conviction of the officers of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters that the Employers’ Association who were behind the prosecu- 
tion wanted, but to establish a precedent whereby the voluntary act of one 
labor union quitting its employment in sympathy with another constitutes an 
unlawful and illegal act. If the theory of the Prosecuting Attorney in the 
ease just disposed of had been upheld by a vote of the majority of the jurors, 
it would mean that no workman affiliated with a labor union had the right to 
leave his employment in sympathy with a fellow workman belonging to some 
other organization. The principal contention of the prosecutor was that the 
teamsters, without a grievance of their own, voluntarily quit their employ- 
‘ ment to assist the Garment Workers who were employed by Montgomery Ward 
& Company. . Pad 
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He laid particular stress upon the fact that rioting and disorder prevailed 
upon the’streets of. Chicago, but why should it not prevail? ‘The Employers’ 
Association imported from the levees of Southern cities the most ignorant and 
debauched specimens of the colored race; men without principle or character, 
who obtained their livelihood by the use of strong arm blackjacks and revolvers 
and turned them loose upon the streets of Chicago and because. the denizens of 
goose island saw fit to rise up in their wrath and rebel against the introduc- 
tion of such characters upon-the public streets of their city, the prosecutor felt 
it incumbent upon himself to endeavor to imprison the officers of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters for the acts of the Employers’ Association 
and its army of thugs and negroes. 

Let the employers for the moment realize that the day has gone by when 
American citizens will imprison one class of men because they happen to be 
workmen or officers of a labor union because they show their sympathy for 
their fellow workmen. When they endeavor to take from the American people 
their right to sympathize with their fellow workers, no matter in what plight 
they may be, then the American citizen will rebel. 

Our country is founded upon the broad foundation of justice to all, and, 
quoting the words of one of the attorneys for the defense, ‘‘It is not the law 
to prosecute officers of labor unions for the acts of the Employers’ Association, 
it never was the law and never will be the law until the common people forego 
their right to vote and leave the law making of our great country in the hands 
of narrow-minded men who through some means or another have accumulated 
great wealth.’’ 

The right to leave his employment to suit himself is granted to every 
American citizen, and we prophesy that no jury of free American citizens will 
ever coincide with the theory of the state’s attorney that it is a crime for one 
class of workmen to assist other workmen to better their conditions. 

They openly admitted in court that because Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, backed up with their millions of dollars had the power, they deliberate- 
ly violated a contract solemnly entered into with the Garment Workers and 
forced upon the street its cutters and trimmers, thus throwing out of employ- 
ment the operators, who were compelled to toil in the sweatshops of Chicago, 
because they have the right to so violate that contract without coming within 
the bounds of illegal acts. They contend, on the other hand, that it: was a 

_erime for the teamsters to assist the men, women and children who were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of garments and were at that time compelled to 
starve or else accept the conditions that Montgomery Ward & Weniiaes saw 
fit to impose upon them. 

Let it be said, however, to the credit of American citizenship that a ma- — 
jority of the jurors, the men who were unprejudiced and unbiased, the men 
who were not on the pay roll of any corporation or institution interested in 
the prosecution of the indicted men, found that no crime had been 
committed, and we believe that that theory and that verdict, which these seven 
men rendered, stands as the sentiment of the majority of the American people. 


jee Evans family seem to have gone into a new business. The father, N. 
W. Evans, is engaged in building up a secession organization for team- 
sters, and the seventeen-year-old son is scabbing it on the United Garment 
Workers in Bloomington, Illinois. We presume that the excuse for the son is : 
that he is too young to know any better, but he is arn ee the advice of his 
father. 
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Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 12, 1907. 
Mr. Cornelius P. Shea, Chicago, Ill.: 


Dear Brother Shea—I have been following with deep interest the progress of your 
trial and need not say that my sympathy has been and is entirely with you. I can readily 
understand what you have to contend against and what strenuous efforts will be made to 
blacken your reputation and destroy your.usefulness to your fellow-workers. The char- 
acter of the evidence accords perfectly with the object of the prosecution and both bear the 
stamp of capitalist contempt for the working class. There is no more despicable creature 
than one who enlists the confidence of workingmen to betray it, to traffic in it, as, un- 
fortunately for organized labor, many have been base and contemptible enough to do, and 
it is to have you appear as one of these, a combination of traitor and dynamiter, that the 
power behind the prosecution is using all its resources, but you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the workers ‘sympathize with you, believe in you, and will rally to you all 
the more faithfully and support you all the more loyally because of your present persecu- 
tion. 

The conviction of a capitalist court carries with it no obloquy when the charge is 
conspiracy and the victim is a workingman. Whatever the outcome, I hope to see you 
vindicated and reserved for increasing usefulness in the cause of labor. 


Yours fraternally, 
EUGENE V. DEBE. 


The above communication was received from Eugene V. Debs, and is the 
expression of a man who has himself suffered at the hands of unjust and 
unscrupulous employers who in their determination to destroy the efforts of 
labor to organize for their own protection tried to ruin and degrade the life 
of the leader of a large number of workingmen. 

Many thanks, Brother Debs, for your kind communication which came 
and was appreciated at a time when we were most in need of a kind word. 


Who’ll sing in praise of Albert Young, Now, would you stay the leadership 


Who is robed in sin and shame— Of such a cowardly man? 
The James Carey of our Brotherhood, Would you march beneath the banner 
Dishonored is his name, Of informer Albert Young? 
Who’ll speak with pride and honor To satisfy his cowardly greed 
Of a leader whom they loved, He played a triumph card; 
But now has played informer . He would deceive you, brothers, all, 
Te aid Montgomery Ward. To aid Montgomery Ward. 


Now would you, brothers, would you 
Be led by such a man? 
Oh, will you, brothers, will you? 
; I hope you will and can 
Withdraw from the leadership 
Of informer Albert Young. 
Withdraw from his leadership 
And let this be his reward— 
He would betray you, brothers, all, 
To aid Montgomery Ward. 
A MEMBER OF LOCAL 710. 
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SHORTEST STRIKE—ONE MINUTE. 


The shortest strike on record has 
just been called and won by the tele- 
phone girls of Staten Island, N. Y. 
Thirty-three operators were involved 
and the actual time consumed in filing 
complaint, having same refused, de- 
elaring strike, gaining demand was a 
fraction less than one minute. The 
girls asked for the reinstatement of 
one of their number, whom, they 
claimed, had been unjustly dismissed. 
The management refused. The girls 
left their places and started for their 
wraps. In half a minute the big 
switch-board was humming with the 
unanswered calls of frantic customers. 
The manager decided to reinstate the 
discharged girl, whereupon the others 
resumed their places. 

‘*Girls,’’? said one of the number, 
‘‘that took less than one minute by 
the clock.’’ 


——__—— 


UNITE AGAINST UNIONS. 

Manufacturers and large employers 
throughout ‘the East are being circu- 
larized with a rather startling letter 
from the Manufacturers’ Information 
Bureau of Cleveland, asking for co- 
operation against labor unions. The 
plea is made in behalf of the laboring 
man, the claim being that he suffers 
most from unions and unionism, and 
that some means must be found to 
circumvent them. 

The letter is accompanied by an ex- 
tract from an English labor authori- 
ty, who traces the decline of British 
commercial supremacy to the advance 
of labor unions and subsequent strikes. 
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This same authority cites American 
commercial superiority as due to the 
fact that union labor has only begun 
to do in this country what it has fully 
accomplished in England. The letter 
says to the railroad men that it has a 
plan for the changing of sentiment, 
but vouchsafes no information as to 
the nature of the plan.—Bookbinder. 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


The Parliamentary Committee of 
the British Trades Union Congress is 
just now engaged in the selection of 
nominees for places on the committee 
under the new rule adopted at the 
last session of the congress. Little 
notice was taken of the changes in the 
rules governing representation at the 
time they were made, and yet they 
were revolutionary in character. 

An earlier resolution had forbidden 
trafficking in votes, which used to se- 
eure ‘that the nominees of certain 
large grouped industries dominated 
the election of the parliamentary com- 
mittee. Then followed the proposal 
that made it impossible, under any 
cireumstanees, for any such over-rep- 
resentation to occur, and in future, 
while the cotton and coal trade opera- 
tives may nominate as many men as 
they like, they can only elect one 
representative on the committee. 

To secure this result, congress dele- 
cates are to be divided into twelve 
sroups, each of which, with the excep- 
tion of that for miscellaneous trades, 
will have but one representative on 
the committee. The miscellaneous 
sroup will have five, and the commit- 
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- tee will in future consist of sixteen 
delegates instead of twelve. Thus it 
will be democratized and Sener 
ened. 





A COMPARATIVE OBJECT LESSON. 


Although not beyond the possibil- 
ity of criticism, the Report of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society of 
England is an extremely yaluable ob- 
ject lesson for students of social eco- 
nomics. The sales for the quarter 
dealt with reached the enormous total 
of £5,375,290, showing an increase, as 
compared with the same period of the 
previous year, of no less than £376,- 
588. If it. be possible for consumers, 
producers and distributors to organ- 
ize their joint business on such a pros- 
perous commercial basis as this, there 


should be an end of the criticism that - 


declares the training of the working 
and shopkeeping class has not been of 
the kind to enable them successfully 
to conduct the work of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange to the advan- 
tage of the community as well as it is 
at present conducted for profit-mak- 
ing purposes. 


——__—_—__—_—. 


FRUITS OF UNIONISM. 


In the pursuit of its details, trades 
unionism has its existence by good 
works and high purpose. Slowly and 
eradually it has progressed toward 
the fulfillment of its mission. It has 
elevated the standard of living of the 
American workman, and conferred 
upon him higher wages and more leis- 
ure. It has increased efficiency, di- 
minished accidents, averted disease, 
kept the children in school and im- 
proved the relations between employ- 
er and employed. It has conferred 
benefits, made sacrifices and, unfor- 
tunately, committed errors. We be- 
lieve it not unreasonable to ask that 
we be judged not by our faults, but 
rather by our virtues. 

To find justification for our exist- 
ence or for the policies pursued we 
do not rely upon the claims we our- 


selves make. Abraham Lincoln, in a 
speech delivered at Hartford, Conn., 
in 1860, while addressing — striking 
shoe workers, said: ‘‘ Thank God that 
we have a system of labor where there 
ean be a strike. Whatever the pres- 
sure, there is a point where the work- 
men may stop.’’ 

Wendell Phillips is quoted as having 
said: ‘‘I rejoice at every effort work- 
men make to organize. I hail the 
labor movement; it is my hope for 
democracy. Organize and stand to- 
gether. Let the nation hear a united 
demand from the laboring voice.’’ 
William E. Gladstone said: ‘‘ Trade 
unions are the bulwarks of modern 
demoeracies.’’—John Mitchell. 


THE ANARCHY PERMISSIBLE. 


There is, presumably, or at least, 
perhaps, a form of anarchism, theo- 
retical and philosophic, which, if not 
exactly innocent—it may be even that 
-—is at least permissible. It consists 
in dreaming of a time when and place 
where all men will have so far pro- 
eressed and have become so good and 
wise that there will be no necessity for 
any restraints except those which the 
individual voluntarily imposes upon 
himself. Not a little of human asso- 
ciations is already so ordered, and it 
can hardly be questioned that the 
amount of it is-steadily, though slow- 
ly, inereasing. 

Absolute freedom of speech is, of 
course, impossible anywhere, but we 
want to extend, not limit more than 
now, the essential spirit of legitimate 
liberty as distinguished from illegiti- 
mate license. 


SHEA’S ACCUSER. 


Before condemning President Shea 
of the Teamsters’ Union offhand from 
the daily press reports of the trial in 
Chicago it would be well to remember 
that the Albert Young, reported to 
have turned ‘‘states’. evidence’’ 
against Shea, is the same Albert 
Young whose corruption as president 
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of the Teamsters’ National Union was 
so flagrant that the capitalistic press 
held him up as an example of the 
‘forafting labor leaders.’’ That ex- 
pose cost Young his position as presi- 
dent. Now the same daily papers that 
exposed Young are willing to cite his 
word as sufficient upon which to con- 
vict Shea. Thus, under capitalism, 
the ‘‘labor grafter’’ of today may be- 
come the ‘‘modern hero’’ of tomorrow 
—if he but stop grafting on the cap- 
italists and lie shamelessly enough on 
his fellow workers.—The Worker. 


UNIONS HARD TO KILL. 

For a class of workers whose union 
was ‘‘demoralized and _ disrupted”’ 
during the long strike of two years 
ago, the textile workers of Fall River, 
Mass., seem to be doing fairly well. 
The strike, which lasted many months, 
was lost to all outward appearances, 
but since that time the workers have 
secured wage advances amounting to 
24 per cent. A speaker at the recent 
convention of the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association in Chicago said that the 
‘‘recuperative power of the average 
labor union was something remark- 
able.’’ The textile workers furnish 
an illustration of the truth of the 
observation.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


CHINESE IN HUNGARY 

Hungary is thinking of laying the 
foundation for a ‘‘Chinese problem’’ 
of its own. Twenty thousand Chi- 
nese coolies are to be imported into the 
wheat growing district of Bekes for 
next harvest unless—note the proviso 
—the local farm hands agree to enter 
into contract with their landlords on 
the latter’s terms before Jan. 31. The 
Pall Mall Gazette says this situation 
in IJungary arises from the fact that 
‘‘the land is owned to the extent of 
rather more than two-thirds of its area 
by the church and the nobility,’’ and 
‘fin Hungary neither the church nor 
the nobility are good landlords, and 
both reap enormous incomes from the 
land.’’ The Gazette is too loyal a 


Tory organ to admit that somewhat 
similar conditions exist in Great Brit- 
ain. 


POWER OF THE CARTOON. 


The eartoon is one of the most po- 
tent educative agencies in the world 
today.—Melbourne Review of  Re- 
vlews. 


TWO SMART WOMEN, 

Mother (anxiously )—I am told that 
your husband plays poker every night 
at the club—plays for money, too. 

Married Daughter—That’s all 
right. He gives me all his winnings— 

‘“What? Do you—’’ 

‘‘And he always plays with Mr. 
Nextdoor. ’’ 

‘“What difference can that make?’’ 

**Mrs. Nextdoor makes her husband 
give her his winnings, too, and then 
she gives the money to me, and I hand 
her what my husband won from hers, 
and so we both have about twice as 
much money as we would get from 
them otherwise.’’ 


LAMAR’S HANDOUT TO LITTLEFIELD 
Mr. Lamar of Florida was speaking 
against the Littlefield bill to abolish 
the compulsory pilotage laws in the 
coastwise trade. . This is the bill which 
has also been fought hard by organ- 
ized labor. Remembering the fight 
the labor men made on Mr. Littlefield 
last summer, Mr. Lamar handed him 
this in the debate on the floor of the 
House: : 

‘“ While I would not by any means 
even insinuate that the swiftness and 
suddenness with which this bill has 
been precipitated upon this floor come 
from the fact that the gentleman from 
Maine (Mr. Littlefield) had a tilt with 
organized labor, I would suggest that 
his advocacy of it may be somewhat 
accentuated by his scars from the re- 
cent conflict.”-—Washington Times. 


What is ill got will perish.—Cer- 
vantes. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Mr. Editor and Brother Readers: 

Is it not interesting, and to some 
extent amusing, to note the great 
amount of hot and other kinds of air 
that is being put forth by the public 
press of Chicago and other cities in 
connection with the so-called trial of 
our worthy president, C. P. Shea, and 
other members of our General Execu- 
tive Board on the supposed charge of 
conspiracy for their efforts in the in- 
terest of the Teamsters’ Union, or the 
Man Behind the Horse, throughout 
the United States and Canada? 

Our brothers were indicted for con- 
spiracy. During the whole length 
of the long drawn-out trial, which 
was one of the longest, the most stren- 
uous and most costly in the history: of 
Chicago, Cook County or the State of 
Illinois, not one iota of testimony was 
produced that tended to prove that 
the charges were founded upon any- 
thing other than prejudice, malice and 
a determination to disrupt a move- 
ment that is on record as having done 
more for the betterment of the condi- 
tions and the general uplifting of 
the teamsters of this country than 
was ever figured a possibility prior 
to the inception of our organization, 
and upon which we, the American 
teamsters, realize depends our future 
prosperity as such. 

As to President Cornelius P. Shea, 
he is our general president because 
‘the I. B. of T. in regular convention 
so voted. He is now serving his third 
term because the I. B. of T. so voted 
in regular convention assembled, thus 
showing its appreciation of his efforts 


in the past and its confidence in his 
ability and leadership. What man, 
be he trade unionist, employer or oth- 
erwise, has dared to say that Con. 
Shea is not a leader? 

For more than six months he has 
been subjected to an ordeal such as 
no man in a like position was ever 
subjected to in the history of the la- 
bor movement to my knowledge, the 
details of which everybody is, or 
should be, familiar with. 

Note the result. Seven out of the 
twelve men, the greatest and most 
expensive jury known to history, say 
President Shea is innocent of the 
charge filed against .him, and stand 
for his acquittal. Let us unite in say- 
ing amen. 

There are a few disappointed of- 
fice-seekers throughout the country, 
some of whom were long ago expelled 
from the I. B. of T. for good and suf- 
ficient reasons which they will not 
reveal to you, who are working hard 
to disrupt our organization by start- 
ing a dual union in the hope of get- 
ting into office. : 

Pay no attention to the bellowing 
of this miserable element. Remember 
that there is but one bona fide union, 
and that is the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. Don’t be de- 
ceived or misled by the hot air of the 
fellow that tells you that he has not 
been treated right and that you ought 
to desert your union to satisfy his 
feelings. He is a traitor, and will 
prove the same to you as he has to 
the I. B. of T. 

Any member having an axe to grind 
or bones to pick will be given an op- 
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portunity so to do in the city of Bos- 
ton, Mass., on August 1, 1907, when 
our grand old organization will go 
into its fifth annual convention. Until 
that time let us all remember our ob- 
ligation, together with that old and 
true motto, ‘‘United we stand, divid- 
ed we fall.’’ 

With best wishes, I am, fraternaliv 
yours, J. EK. LONGSTREET. 


; WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir .and Brother—Bakery 
Drivers’ Local No. 33, at its annual 
election, elected the following of- 
ficers : 

R. A. Small, president; H. H. Hum- 
mer, vice-president; J. I’. Hagan, re- 
cording secretary; J. E. Toone, sec- 
retary-treasurer ; J. E. Dulin, trustee; 
F. W. Fox, magazine correspondent. 
Frank G. Coleman was appointed con- 
ductor, J. T. Harris warden, and T. 
_ C. Hill, our obliging and faithful out- 

side guard, was reappointed. The at- 
tendance at this election was much 
larger than has been the case for 
the past three years, the interest 
seeming to be greatest regarding a suc- 
cessor to Recording Secretary Thos. 
C. Fox, who held the office for the 
past six years and who announced 
that he was not a candidate for re- 
election. His successor has served the 
union as vice-president for the past 
two years. | 

The union’s influence and its nu- 
merical and financial strength are 
greater than at any time in its his- 
tory and the new officers take charge 
of its affairs when questions upon 
which its very existence largely de- 
pended have been successfully settled 
‘by their predecessors, and when the 
prejudices against it by reason of the 
passing of the Knights of Labor has 
been overcome, and, under ordinary 
circumstances, they should be able to 
maintain if not improve its present 
rating. FRED W. FOX, 

Magazine Cor. L. U. No. 38. © 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—I have a 
little piece which I would like to see 
in the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters’ Magazine this month, if 
possible. 

The Garment Workers’ Local Union 
No. 118 has been on strike here for 
two months, and the girls were called 
out, but our old friend, N. W. Evans, 
has a 17-year-old boy working there 
right along, and the union principle 
is in Bob Evans so big he lets him 
work. | 

Please let the brothers know this. 

Fraternally yours, 

DAVID LESLIE, 
President L. U. No. 48. 


PETERSBURG, IND. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Well, broth- 
ers, it has been quite a while since I 
have seen anything in the magazine 
about the little bees at Petersburg, 
but I want to say they can sting just 
as hard as ever. I also want to say 
that we are still in the ring of organ- 
ization. We have never yet laid down 
the eross although, like other locals, 
we have been a little chilled on ac- 
count of slack work, but we are stir- 
ring our fuel up and the water is get- 
ting hot. The new year is just com- 
mencing and we are always like the 
flowers in May—we are ready to meet 
it with some hopes. 

We have done some business during 
the last two or three meetings, have 
all of our old members in line for the 
new year, and last meeting in the old 
year we had a grand blow-out to en- 
courage the boys. Many of the old 
boys came back into line and a num- 
ber of new ones with them. 

We are lively little soldiers and 
don’t think we are lost, for we are 
figuring for the future and are not 
tired of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 
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_ We hope that peace will reach the 
hearts of many and cheer them up, 
especially in the labor unions, be- 
cause a union is one of the best things 
on the globe for those who earn their 
living by the sweat of their brows. 

Dear brothers, do not get chilly; 
push the wheel and it will not be long 
until you feel the power of organiza- 
tion. 

A Happy New Year to each and 
every union and its members, and 
with best wishes to all, I am, fraternal- 
ly yours, W. H. LEWIS, 

Ree. See. Local 369. 


PETERSBURG, IND. 


Mr. C. P. Shea; Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Will you 
find space in our magazine for these 
few lines? 

It seems as though all the corre- 
spondents have quit writing for the 
magazine. I like to read it. I look 
for something from every local each 
month. We are down here in the 
corner where there are no other locals, 
but we are grinding away just the 
same. We ran down until there were 
only seven of us, but we are reviving 
again. We have 27 members in good 
standing at present. We had a splen- 
did meeting Saturday night, the 26th 
of January. We have had good meet- 
ings ever since we elected new officers. 
Old 369 is up and doing now. 

There is but one other local union 
in our town and that is the carpen- 
ters’, and they have called on us to 
meet with them, and we will work 
in harmony. 

Our corresponding secretary is a 
hustler. He has ordered us to wear 
our monthly buttons, and he pins one 
on every member who is in good stand- 
ing. We have a system of using the 
monthly buttons. We return the old 
buttons and pay up and have our 
ecards stamped and get new buttons 
for the month we are working in, and 
by doing so the carpenters can tell 
who is in good standing at a glance, 


and I think this is a good way to keep 
the boys in line. 

We have a smoker once in a while 
and a side degree or two, and the 
boys have got so they like to come. 

If some of you would see our town 
you would say there was no use for 
a Teamsters’ Union here, but you 
come and start to work and you would 
say, ‘‘Nit, no workey, loosey . job.’’ 
That is what anybody will do that 
does not belong to the I. B. of T. in 
this place; for we are the stuff. It’s 
branded on our clothes, and we are 
voing to stay with old No. 369 until 
the last hair slips; then we will be 
erabbing for the union part of it. 

Now if there are any of the locals 
that want to give us their hands, do 
so by dropping a few lines to the 
magazine and let us hear how you 
are getting along. That is a hand 
of help. Do you know it? 

God bless every local of the I. B. 
of-T. throughout the United States. 

Fraternally yours, 

JOHN F. CONRAD, 
~ See’y-Treas. Local No. 369. 


TO WHOM? 

To whom does the honor belong for 
the shorter hours which men and 
women work today than twenty-five 
years ago? What class of men was it 
that secured for you better wages, bet- 
ter sanitary conditions, child labor 
laws and payment in money instead 
of store orders? The employers did 
not do it, and neither did strike break- 
ers. These reforms were brought 
about by union men and union women. 
The non-unionists stand in the way of 
all progress, and they must be brushed 
aside so that civilization may not be 
retarded.—Buffalo Progress. 


Twelve hours in winter and four- 
teen in summer was an average day’s 
work in the sixteenth century. 


There is a remedy for all things 
but death.—Cervantes. 














‘““BEASTLY’’ JOKE. 


Lord Beaconsfield often met with 
bitter political hostility in his private 
capacity. One day, walking about 
his country place in the easy coat and 
general careless attire he liked among 
his farmers, he encountered two wom- 


en, strong partisans of Gladstone. 
Supposing him to be the keeper or 
gardener or something of that sort, 
they inquired if he would show them 
over the place, which he at once un- 
dertook to do. While they were walk- 
ing about they overwhelmed him with 
questions of the master of the manor, 


and one of them finally said: ‘‘Do- 


you think you could manage to get us 

a sight of the old beast himself?’’ 

‘*Madam,’’ said Lord Beaconsfield, 

‘‘the old beast has the honor to wait 

upon you now.’’ 
~% * 

The most unique labor strike in the 
history of strikes is on in Colorado, 
writes A. H. Floaten, to the Social 
Democratic Herald, Milwaukee. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Floaten, who lives at 
Ft. Collins, Colo., about 50,000 acres 
in that vicinity are devoted to raising 
sugar beets. The sugar trust has six 
factories in the territory. The price 
of sugar beets has been $5 a ton.. Now 
the sugar trust offers $4.75 a ton. The 
farmers formed a union and declared 
they will not accept the reduction. 
. The trust replied that its factories will 

be shut down indefinitely.. The strike 
and lockout is on and it looks like a 
fight to the finish just like the strug- 
gles in other industries. The farmers 
are getting wise nowadays and it is 


probable that the trusts will soon have 
them educated sufficiently to under- 
stand that they are in the same boat 
with other ager Boop! 

Be 


Chicago city firemen,.who organized 
into a trade union, have taken a refer- 
endum on the two-platoon system, and 
by a vote of 774 to 229 they declared 
in favor of 12 hours on duty and 12 
hours to live like other folks. As a 
matter of course, the ta-a-a-x payers 
don’t like the idea—or, more correct- 
ly, the taxdodgers and profitmongers 
don’t. Now the firemen will have to 
fight it out with the political ‘‘work- 
ingmen’s friends’’ in office. 

* % 

There is talk in railroad circles that 
there is a scheme on foot to unite the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
with the Brotherhood of Trainmen. 
The firemen have a membership of up- 
ward of 60,000, while the trainmen 
muster about 90,000 men. The treas- 
uries of the two combined would 
amount to nearly $2.000,000.. At the 
present time there are 24,000 men in 
the firemen who are running engines, 
and, it is argued, that with the sup- 
port of the trainmen the Brotherhood 
of Engineers would be forced to con- 
cede the demands made by the firemen 
for recognition. 3 

% % 

The average wages per week paid 
cotton mill operatives in New Eng- 
land is $7.74. An advance of 10 per 
cent. just gained brings up the aver- 
age 10 per cent. above this. During 
the past fifteen months the Pepperell 


-. Out. 
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mill, at Bangor, Me., paid in dividends 
$2,000,000, besides paying the regular 
dividends of 12 per cent, annually, 
and adding a-few hundred thousand 
dollars to its slag onal a 


Chicago boxmakers and sawyers se- 
cured increases in wages ranging from 
214 to 15 per cent. 

Se a 

Building Trades. contractors . of 
Western New York and Pennsylvania 
held a convention at Bradford, Pa., 
and declared for the open shop and 
opposition to unions. 

ke ae 

All the building trades of Nashua, 
N. H., have decided to act as a unit 
and request the eight-hour workday 
and a 25 cents a day raise for each 
trade on May 1.. 

% & & . 

Labor, like that great virtue called 
charity, is the concern of all mankind. 
All must depend upon labor for their 
existence; the poor upon the labor of 
their own hands; the rich, to a great 
extent, upon the labor of others. La- 
bor soils the hands and bends the 
back, but it does not blight the heart 
nor blot the conscience as _ idleness 
does. 

ae we a - 

The real reason why Southern eapi- 
talists are attempting to scuttle the 
anti-contract labor law and import 
hordes of cheap foreigners is cropping 
They fear the growth of union- 
ism and are constitutionally opposed 
to paying decent wages. Capt. Robert 
Holden, of Pittsburg, has been investi- 
gating factory empJoyment and the 
labor situation in the South. He says 
it is not true that there is a scarcity of 
labor in the South. There is an 
abundanee of workers; but the mill 
owners will not pay a living wage and 
the men refuse to work for less. Ac- 
cording to Capt. Holden, the workers 
of the South are beginning to exer- 
cise the power of unionism. He says, 
‘‘The apparent conditon of the South 
is one of prosperity, and the wage 


earners, inspired by the aid of the 
same class of the North, are holding 
firm for their rights and refuse to 
work for bowithen a just recompense. ’’ 
oss 

Labor organizations of Montana 
will probably carry their eight-hour 
law ease to the United States Supreme 
Court. The recent decision by Judge 
Hendry, in which he annulled -the 
state eight-hour law covering munici- 
pal, county and state work, mines, 
mills and smelters, is regarded as.one 
of the most plutocratic attacks upon 
democratic government that. has ever 
been perpetrated in this country. The 
Montana eight-hour law was embod- 
ied in a constitutional amendment, 
which was adopted by the Legislature 
by a two-thirds majority, and ratified 
by a referendum vote of the people 
by 28,6381 to 3,958—almost eight to 
one. Yet the people cut little figure 
when Rockefeller’s smelter trust and 
copper combine pull the string of 
their judicial jumping: secks, 

Minneapolis unionists announce 
that they are going to force that city 
into the progressive class. They want 
the old city hall for a labor temple 
and are figuring on raising $80,000 
to get control of the property. The 
Trades Assembly is also considering 
the advisability of establishing an of- 
ficial paper, to be directed by a board 
of control and conducted - generally 
after the Cleveland plan. 

MG SAC." at 


If you are opposed to prison, sweat- 
shop and child labor in deadly compe- 
tition with free labor, buy only union- 
made goods. Remember that in pur- 
chasing articles bearing the union 
label you protect and assist the fair 
employer as well as the union man. 


/ \/ 
“et “et Do 


Officials of the Long Island Rail- 
road have signed an agreement with 
representatives of their yardmen, by 
which the latter will receive an in- 
erease from the present wage scale of 
314 to 414 cents per hour. 
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The union people at Washington 
have won their point to compel obser- 
vance of the law in navy yards. A 
dispatch says that in consequence of 
protests received at the Navy Depart- 
ment from organized labor, the secre- 
tary has telegraphed the commandant 
of the Boston, New York and Norfolk 
navy yards to suspend all extra work 
on warships in course of construction 
or being put in shape to join the At- 
lantic fleet at Guantanmo. The charge 
is made that at each of these yards 
the men are working more than eight, 
and in some instances as many as 
twelve hours a day, as well as at night, 
Sundays and holidays. It is alleged 
that this is in violation of the eight- 
hour law and contrary to the order of 
the Be 


%* © 


Canadian unionists are greatly dis- 
pleased by the announcement that the 
government is considering the possible 
importation of 50,000 British railroad 


navvies for railway construction work 


in the Dominion. The general opinion 
is that the government either will sus- 
pend the operation of the alien labor 
law as against this class of labor and 
permit railway companies and con- 
tractors to bring men under contract, 
or the government itself will bring the 
navvies in and farm them out to the 
employers of labor. 
we oe OG 

Senator Henry C. Hansbrough, of 
North Dakota, says that the overwork 
forced on railroad men of every de- 
sree is In some measure responsible 
for the frequency of wrecks. ‘‘We 
are working too hard, too rapidly, and 
too long each day. This evil is not 
peculiar to the railroad world alone. 
It extends into nearly every line of 
American business life. The pace is 
swift. We must let up or nervous 
prostration will become distinctly an 
American malady.’’ 

* %¢ *% 

The Central Federation of Labor of 
Albany has inaugurated a movement 
to enlist the support of Governor 


Hughes for a bill to be introduced in 
the legislature compelling railways to 
pay their employees weekly or sem1- 
monthly. The Central Federated 
union of New York city has indorsed 
the proposal of the Albany central 
body. : 
* + % 

Don’t forget that the union labels 
of your brother craftsmen should de- 
mand as much attention as your own. 
Don’t be selfish. It is not good union 
policy to wear a labeled hat, sweat- 
shop suit, stamped shoes, an Arrow 
brand collar, a labeled shirt, ete. Be 
union clothed from the top of your 
head to the soles of your feet. Don’t 
be a sandwich man. 

* * 

According to a decision rendered 
by a judge in Hamilton, Ont., a man 
who hires out to an employer without 
making any arrangement regarding 
wages is entitled, if a union man, to 
the seale set by the union in his par- 
ticular trade. The decision was given 
in the case of a carpenter who worked 
a few days for an employer and was 
paid off at less than the union scale. 
He sued the employer and the court 
gave him the decision, declaring that 
it did not make any difference be- 


‘cause the man did not disclose to the 


employer the fact that he was a mem- 
ber of the union. 
'¥ * 

A Toronto dispatch states that Dr. 
Goodwin Kingston in a report to the 
bureau of mines in Ontario, Canada, 
says: | 

‘‘It is my duty to direct attention 
again to the alarming amount of il- 
literacy in some of our settled dis- 
tricts. This is shown by the fact that 
at some mines half of the men cannot 
sion the pay roll. These are mostly, 
too, natives of the district in which 
they work. If these illiterate men 
were all middle-aged, it might be 
hoped that they were a product of 
conditions from which the Province 
has emerged, but many of them are 
young, some, indeed, mere lads.’’ 





NO. 82, LINCOLN, ILL._SYMPA- 
THETIC RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, It has pleased our Su- 
preme ruler, the Almighty God, to re- 
move from our midst our dearly be- 
loved brother, Richard Savage; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That our union has lost a 
worthy, honorable and upright mem- 
ber, one whose every action was for 
the promotion of the cause which is 
just; and be it 


Resolved, That our charter be 


draped in mourning for ninety days ° 


and that we extend to the bereaved 
family our sincere sympathy in this, 
their hour of sorrow; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the family and also 
a copy to the press for publication. 


His place is vacant, his voice is missed. 

The life we loved is still. 

A place-is vacant in our midst which never 
ean be filled. 

God in His wisdom has recalled 

Our brother himself has given; 

Although the body slumbers here, 

His soul is safe in heaven. 


CLAUD ANDERSON, 
JAMES LYNCH, 
JOHN RANKIN, 


Committee. 


ANTI-ITI5 


is guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30,1906. Serial number 3066. ANTI- 
ITIS is an external household necessity to suc- 
ceed the old-fashioned poultices and liniments. 


@ Get ANTI-ITIS. Do not accept substitutes. 


@ In preparing ANTI-ITIS from quarry to 
completion we believe IN UNION THERE 
IS STRENGTH. 4@Send for our book 
“WHAT TO DO" and Accident Chart. 
@ Price of ANTI-ITIS is | lb. 50c.; 134 Ib. 
75¢. Sold by all reliable dealers. 


ANTI-ITIS,Inc., Danvers, Mass. 





OLD MAN KARR 


A belated poem for one of Chicago’s old- 
time cabbies. 
Old man Karr has gone over the river, 
No more Old Zero will cause him to shiver; 


All Chicago cabbies are bent down with sor- 


- row, 


For Old Man Karr will be buried tomorrow. 


For eighteen long years he stood well the 
_  test— 
Now the faithful old cabby has gone to his 
= rest; 
Peace to his ashes, may the gates be ajar, 
And give a weleome reception to Old Cabby 
Karr. 


‘When he threw up the sponge after washing 


his cab, 

These last words he. spoke, ‘‘I’ve no use 
for a scab.’’ 

He always was union, and this was his text, 

‘<T’vye won the strike here, now I’ll strike 
for the next.’’ 


His patrons all knew him, and respected him 
much ; 
He was pleasant, polite, respectful and such; 


Through the streets of Chicago he well knew 


the way, 
About the people he drew he had nothing to 
2: gay. . | 


He was fond of the children, both the girls 
and the boys, 
And a ride in his cab was their greatest of 


| Joys. 
If his old cab could speak, it could tell many 
tales, 
How it drew criminals enough to fill all the 
jails. 


He never inquired of people he drew 
If they were honest. They may have been 
horse thieves for all he knew. 
An honest old fellow, in his play was a star, 
In his original character, ‘‘Old Cabby 
Warts’? 
VES HANNAN. 


Experience is a severe teacher, but 
a slow one. When a man has learned 
his lesson well he is about ready to 
die. . 














THE ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


[Patented Aug. 15, 1905.] 


With the Ardrey Vehicle Washer you can keep your Carriage, 
Auto, Buggy or Delivery. Wagon clean, without wetting 
your hands or clothes. 

Made of solid brass, fits any ordinary hose. 
‘ Water constantly forcing itself through the sponge immediately removes all 
rt HL dirt and grit. Absolutely impossible to injure the finest finish. 
riya! it va Prepaid $3.00 Money back if not satisfactory. Booklet FREE. — 
Soa vit . ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER co. LLG Main St., Rochester; N. Y. 


GLOVES 


UNION MADE 


For TEAMSTERS 
Linemen, Bridgemen and 
Railroadmen :: Write 
for mail order catalogue 














Chicago Glove & Mitten Co. 


170 North hie Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








Union Made. : The bes de, tak ther. : Madeb 
CUTTER & CROSSETTE  ” CHICAGO| THERE IS NOTHING SO SOOTHING 


AS 


A MOTHER’S KISS 
’ 
IF IT’S EXCEPT 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


UNTERWOON Millions of Mothers will tell you 


It seothes the child. 
It softens the gums. 
IT’S GOOD! It allays all pain. 
* It eures. Wind Colic. 
It is the best remedy for Diarrhoea, 
It is absolutely harmless, and for sixty 
years has proved the best remedy for Children 
Teething. 


Underwood Typewriter Co, |" "He's vou asi: 20 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE. And take no other. 








Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 


@ Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. Made in the cleanest and best 
factories. If you cannot get union stamp shoes in your eae 
let us hear from you. fa a 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 





a een ee 


WEAR THE EMBLEM OF OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The above cuts represent the button, cuff button and watch fob sold 
by the General Office. The prices are as follows: 


Buttons, 25c. a piece. Cuff Buttons, 75c. a pair, Watch Charms, $1.50 a piece. 


All orders should be sent to Thos. L. Hughes, Secretary, Room 401, 
Unity Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Teamster: You are ina position to help us. 
All we ask is that you demand our UNION SHOP 
CARD and LABEL when going to a Harness Shop. 


The importance of the union 
stamp andthe union shop card can 


is ix to Gertify that work in this Shop is made under not be overestimated. Oalling for 
FAIR CONDITIONS by FIRST-CLASS COMPETENT UNIONWorkmen, ff them and staying consistently 
‘ ra with the rules of the away from places where they 

. IN accoraance cannot be produced will give our 


INTERNATIONAL UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF union a strength and dignity that 
LEATHER WORKERS ON HorsE Goobs. nothing else can. 


SHOR) | 


“r~ y} 


We Hienifore recommend this sje to the 
Patronage of all Issued by a lee of » 
and subject to revocation by the 


INTERNATIONAL UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF | Don’t Disgrace Your 
LEATHER WORKERS ON HORSE GOODS. {SEER Horse with Non-Union 


| Made Harness 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF LEATHER WORKERS“ON HORSE GOODS 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 





OF TEAMSTERS 


JQ CENTS PER. COPY ~ 


4° PER YEAR 
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THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 


A Wf (Mr ERIE ERIE 
Yous SHauLD vse x) 
“NN axe GRE GREASE 
A core 


No well-equipped stable should be without 


Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - ~- Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—’‘Fine as Silk’’ 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
CHICAGO © NEWYORK _ST. LOUIS 





Every Teamster Should Give his Horse 


Pratts Food Bretts Feed Store 













The Greatest of Animal Regulators Grain, F eed, 
BECAUSE : Hay, Straw, Flour, Etc. 

It is a perfect tonic and regulator. 

It builds up run down horses. eg Office ana Elevaine 

It improves their wind. order 

It keeps the coat in good condition. ret 6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 

It puts new life and vigor in them. ra MT. VERNON, N. Y. 

It prevents and cures disease. PRATTS 

It saves feed by causing perfect Veterinary Telephone Connections 
assimilation. Remedies 








When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Naumber--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 


Buchan’s Soap 


And Antiseptic Specialties 


issued from our factories hereafter. {Not the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. QBuchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and best soaps on the market for 


forty years. 


Bachan’s Soap Corporation 
Flatiron Building, New York City. 
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COPYRIGHT 1907, BY CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO 


There was an old woman tossed up in a basket, 
Seventy times as high as the moon; 
Where she was going I couldn’t but ask it, 
For ia her hand she carried a broom. 








“Old woman, old woman” quoth I, 

“O whither, O whither, so high?” 

“I'm the Overall Express off for the sky” 
And I will be back again by-and-by”. 


ay, »> 








A CLEAN SWEEP 


Keystone Special Railroad and Mechanic’s Overalls have maintained the highest standard for 

over One Quarter Century. Cut-Made and Sold right. The very best material used and only 

experienced operators employed in our big union factory. Every garment guaranteed. @ Insist 

on having the Keystone; do not accept others “‘just as good;” send direct to us if your dealer 
will not supply you. 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co. : Newburgh, N. Y. 




















Brand New! Have You Seen It? 


Sanitary Feed Bag 


The CLEANEST, LIGHTEST, STRONGEST and 
CHEAPEST Feed Bag. We use GALVANIZED 
STEEL instead of leather or wood for the bottom, and 
VENTILATE SIDES and BOTTOM. 








For sale at all first-class ardess dealers 


THE SANITARY FEED BAG CO. 


; | 79 E. 130TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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= BRAND 
OLLARS 





Union Made. : The best made, take noother. : Made by 
CUTTER & CROSSETTE CHICAGO 





THERE IS NOTHING SO SOOTHING 
AS 
A MOTHER’S KISS 


EXCEPT 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup Mc C ARTHY 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 
It seothes the child. ; 


It softens the gums. Pp RACT I CAL 


It allays all pain. 

It eures Wind Colic. HORSE SHOER 

It is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 

It is absolutely harmless, and for sixty 
years has proved the best remedy for Children 
Teething. 

Be sure you ask for 122 W. Fiftieth St., New York City 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


And take no other. 








Pd 
Incorporated 


Capital 
$130,000 


The 
Hay- 
wood 


Wagon 
Co. 


Baldwinsville, 
N. Y. 


Contractors’ 
Bottom 
Dumping, 
EndDump- 
ing, Stone 
Spreading, 
Coal Wag- 
ons and 
Carts. 


We manu- 
facture Bot- 
tomDumping 
Wagons for 
handling 
earth, brick and stone. These wagons have steel doors and steel necks, and are the lightest running wagons there are in the 
market. They are equipped with a foot dumping device so that the driver has free use of both hands and does not necessitate 
stopping the team to discharge the load. We also manufacture Coal Wagons, Ash Wagons, Garbage Wagons and Carts. If 
you are in the market, before placing your order write for a catalogue. 


THE HAYWOOD WAGON CO. = = 7 Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Directors—Otis M. Bigelow, Pres.; Walter A. Cook, V.-Pres.; James R. Shea, Sec.; L. L. Cramer, Treas.; Thos. C, Drennan 


































































G WAGONS 


Have achieved fame for real 
durability. They seldom have to 
be “laid off’? for repairs. The 
team and teamster’s friend. They 
run easy. 


WATSON WAGON CO. 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
You will confer a favor on yourself 


and us by mentioning Teamsters 
Magazine. 





ANTI-ITIS 


is guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30,1906. Serial number 3066. Q ANTI- 


THE TE AM TER KNOWS ps nes Rua wis pea eens to suc- 
ceed the old-fashioned poultices and iiniments. 
WHY HE KNOWS @ Get ANTI-ITIS. Do not accept substitutes. 
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AND WHY HE LIKES THE EAGLE WAGON BEST @ In preparing ANTI-ITIS from quarry to 

: 3 completion we believe IN UNION THERE 

For it has one chain which adjusts itself, in- IS STRENGTH. @Send for our book 

stead of three or five chains to be adjusted "WHAT TO DO Reet ates Chart 

by him. Its doors lap in the center—no old @ Price of ANTI-ITIS is 1 Ib. 50c.; 134 Ib. 
burlaps or bags necessary to stop the leak. 75c. Sold by all reliable dealers. ete 


Write for catalogue. Address 


The Eagle Wagon Works, Auburn, N. Y. 


ANTI-ITIS, Inc., Danvers, Mass. 





Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 




















@ Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. { Made in the cleanest and best 
factories. If you cannot get union stamp shoes in your locality 
let us hear from you. :: :: 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 


HIGHEST AWARD 











World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


VERY TEAMSTER Should 
try this Polish. You will be 
Hae OMICREL TIN, BRASS.COPFER ttc. surprised how quick it works. 

DIRECTIONS « Once used always used. Sold 
by the leading harness houses 
the world over. 


10c A BOX 
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LET THE MAJORITY RULE. 
(By Thomas Hickey.) © 


MONG the 
Many draw- 
backs to the 
progress of 
Gute: -Labior 
movement 
there is noth- 
ing so serious 
or harmful as 
the man or set 
of men who 
will not ac- 





-quiesce in the will of the majority. 


The fundamental principles of our na- 
tion, the very existence of our coun- 
try, depend on the principle of ma- 
jority rule. When such rule ceases 
we have autocracy. When any man 
or set of men become imbued with the 
idea that they and they alone are the 
ones who should rule, then it is the 
duty of fair-minded men to take up 
arms and with any and all means at 
their command east them out, so that 
they cannot contaminate the princi- 
ples of men who are fair-minded but 
easily led. 
This applies to trades unionists even 
more than to any other class or elan, 
for whena disappointed ranter gets 
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to work he becomes very dangerous in- 
deed. He is at once the foe of his 
fellow-craftsmen and the bosses’ will- 
ing tool, and the sad feature is the 
.willingness of some men (generally 
with an axe to grind) to follow in the 
footsteps of these self-opininated dis- 
ciples of so-called liberty. 

I have seen in my travels many ex- 
unionists who claimed to have left 
their union.on account of some law 
which was good for the whole body 
(themselves included) but had a ten- 
deney to stop certain evils to which 
they were addicted. For instance: 
There was established in a certain city 
the half-holiday on Saturday with a 


corresponding increase in wages, mak-. 


ing the wage the same per week as 
before, with a proviso that work on 
Saturday afternoon should only be 
done to prevent accident, and with no 
penalty attached. The good unionist 
quit when noon came and went home, 
while the lover of liberty stayed and 
made the extra money until the abuse 
became so obnoxious that the whole 
body decided to attach a heavy penal- 
ty for working on Saturday afternoon, 
except as prescribed in the agreement. 
The law was passed by an almost 
unanimous vote. Among the few who 
opposed it was my friend of whom I 
write, and when a short time after- 
ward he was haled before a trial com- 
mittee he claimed that his liberty was 
at stake and no law could prevent him 
from working any time he pleased. 
He claimed that, having voted against 
the law, he was at liberty to work as 
he voted. Thus he became a non- 
unionist. But we can readily see that 
only the selfish spirit of gain or self- 
aggrandizement is the motive power 
with those opposed to majority rule. 
The same applies to the seeker for 
office. When the individual happens 
to be defeated, if he be a ranter, he 
will try (and very often succeeds) in 
setting his followers to break away 
from the main body and become a det- 
riment to the whole cause. The result 
is a strike-breaking mob, which is 


driven from place to place until at 
last they die from lack of brains, and 
the remains are picked up by their 
former associates. 

Therefore, | would earnestly plead 
with my fellow-unionist to let the ma- 
jority rule. Perhaps you may not like 
your leader, but many soldiers dislike 
their officers, yet they would hardly 
refuse to obey their orders; it would 
mean death. There is no man on 
earth who can please everybody. If 
there was he would be a god, not a la- 
bor leader. There is no law that is 
not objected to; the thief dislikes the 
law against stealing, the murderer 
does not believe in capital punish- 
ment, the railroad magnate objects to 
the rate law, the monopolist objects to 
the eight-hour law; but in spite of 
these facts no fair-minded man would 
want these laws repealed. Any man 
who objects to just law is a man who 
breaks laws, or wishes to do so. You 
can always trust in the majority rule, 
for even should a mistake be made, 
the same majority can change it, and 
there is no necessity for a rebellion. 
Every man has a right to an expres- 
sion of honest opinion, but no man 
knows it all. Therefore, when a body 
of men debate any question let the mi- 
nority voice their sentiments. And 
then let the majority rule-—The Car- 
penter. 


KEPT AT BREAD LINE. 


The thinker has long maintained 
that the wages of the laborer are al- 
ways near the bread line—that is, he 
is paid only as much wages as it re- 
quires to reproduce himself in good 
working order, the employer well 
knowing that he must keep his work- 
man supplied with food, shelter and 
raiment sufficient to protect him and 
his family and allow reproduction in 
order to keep the mines, factories, 
farms and so forth running. I say 
the thinking man has long recognized 
the above as a fact. 

I have before me a prospectus is- 
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sued by the board of trade of a south- 
ern city that ought to convince any 
one of the above contentions, if any 
proof were necessary. This prospec- 
tus is issued for the benefit of the busi- 
ness interests of that city. It is sent 
to different manufacturers through- 
out the country to induce them to lo- 
eate there. The prospectus is well 
gotten up; it shows skill and taste in 
its arrangement. It has a number of 
fine cuts of the principal features of 
the city and surrounding country, giv- 
ing in detail all that one might reason- 
ably want to know in such eases. 

But what strikes the writer as being 
so cold-blooded is its article headed 
‘‘Qabor,’’ of which the following are 
the exact words: 

‘‘Labor at reasonable cost is the 
boast of this city. The source of the 
labor supply is the native white popu- 
lation surrounding the city, the most 
prolific. in family production in the 
United States. The laborer is capable 
and contented. Strikes are unknown. 
The low cost of living and the mild 
’ climate, making the cost of fuel and 
clothing less than in many other cities 
and permitting of outdoor work every 
day in the year, render it possible to 
maintain a lower wage scale than pre- 
vails in like industries in the north.’’ 

As an example of some of the wages 
paid the following is quoted: Com- 
mon laborers, from $1 to $1.50 per 
day ; carpenters, $2.50 to $3; printers, 
£9.75 to $4; painters, $2; plumbers, 
$2 to $4; paperhangers, $2.50 to $3; 
brick masons, $4.50 to $5; plasterers, 
35 cents per hour; teamsters, $1 per 
day; textile mill hands, 50 cents a 
day and up. 

The prospectus boasts of having 
one of the largest cotton mills in the 
South and also the largest woolen mill 
in the world, hence the quotation of 
textile mill hands at 50 cents per day 
and up. 

What does the above convey to the 
reader? Only this—that whatever 
advantages nature has given the la- 
borer in that city are taken from him 
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by the manufacturer. If the climate 
is rigorous, he is paid sufficient wages 
to purchase fuel and clothing. If 
these are unnecessary, they are not 
furnished in wages by the employer. 
In other words, the laborer is not al- 
lowed any benefits that his location 
make for him by the reason of his liv- 
ing in a mild climate, but they are ab- 
sorbed by the employer. 

If some wizard of an Edison should 
discover a food the value of 10 cents’ 
worth of which would be sufficient to 
maintain the laborer in working con- 
dition, do you not know that. the 
wages would at once fall to the bread 
line? Of course: they would, and 
wages have remained and always will 
remain near the bread line, sometimes 
above and sometimes below. So long 
as the present system is in vogue the 
above condition will prevail. 

You will note in the wages quoted 
in the prospectus that those trades 
which are best organized receive the 
highest wages and that those unorgan- 
ized receive the lowest.—Thomas B. 
Farmer in Chicago Record-Herald. 


TRADES UNIONS’ BANK. 


Members of organized labor in Chi- 
eago have undertaken the work of or- 
vanizing a state bank in that city to: 
be the recognized depository of the 
funds of labor organizations and mem- 
bers. 

The work has been going on for 
over a year. At present the outlook 
for success is very promising. ‘The 
men who are active in the work are 
well-known members of labor unions, 
and co-operating with them is a Mr. 
Kingsbury of the-firm of Edwin C.. 
Kingsbury & Co., bankers. 

A permit has been received from 
the state auditor to organize under 
the name, International Trust. and 
Savings Bank, with a paid-up capital 
of $200,000 and a surplus of $30,000. 
The stock of the bank will be divided 
into 2,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 a share. Subscriptions to the 
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stock will be taken at $115 a share. 
The Illinois banking laws require that 
value of bank shares shall always be 
maintained at par. To meet this re- 
quirement a banking institution must 
provide at the outset for preliminary 
expenses and for operating expenses 
until the earnings on capital and de- 
posits cover these items. It is a wise 
provision of the law and has resulted 
in the certain success of all honestly 
conducted banking institutions in that 
state. 

The members of organized labor on 
the committee of organization have re- 
served, to be placed by them, 1,000 
shares of the stock, and it is their pur- 
pose to have this stock subscribed for 
‘ by members of organized labor in Chi- 
cago and throughout the country. The 
subseription books were opened on 
February 5, and in a few days over 
200 shares of the stock had been sub- 
scribed and paid for by members of 
organized labor. The committee is de- 
sirous this stock shall be taken in small 
amounts of from one to ten shares, as 
the more widely the stock is distrib- 
uted the more successful the institu- 
tion will prove. 

At present the banking business is 
being operated under the firm name 
of Edwin C. Kingsbury & Co., and 
the deposits approximate $75,000. 
With the completion of the state or- 
ganization the business of Edwin C. 
Kingsbury & Co. will be transferred 
to the new institution and the new 
bank should open with at least $100,- 
000 of deposits. 

Subscriptions. to the stock will be 
taken until March 20, 1907, by which 
time it is expected the stock will be 
fully subscribed and the bank shortly 
thereafter open for business under an 
Illinois charter. 

Following are the members of or- 
ganized labor who are activély partici- 
pating in this work: 

Frank Buchanan of the Structural 
Tron Workers, John J. Sonsteby of 
the Garment Workers, Charles F. 
Strubbe of the Machinists, William 


Loos of the Carpenters and Joiners, 
Chas. M. Rau of the Steamfitters, A. 
B. Adair of Typographical Union No. 
16, John E. Senne of the Machinists, 
Geo. Hodge of the Tile and Terra 
Cotta Workers, John C. Harding of 
No. 16 and L. P. Straube of the Ste- 
reoty pers. 

The organizing committee is Edwin 
C. Kingsbury, Frank Buchanan, A. B. 
Adair and John KE. Senne. 

Communications addressed to the 
committee will receive prompt atten- 
tion and all who are interested in this 
matter are requested to write for ful! 
particulars. 


AWAY WITH CHEAP JOHNS. 


In a eireular letter issued to affi- 
hated organizations from A. F. of L. 
headquarters it is stated that the Min- 
neapolis convention recommended to 
international unions to ‘‘establish 
dues of not less than $1 per month, as 
it has been overwhelmingly proven 
that a well-filled treasury is a surer 
guarantee of genuine trade unionism 
than a lofty declaration of principles 
with low dues.’’ ‘There is a whole lot 
of good, sound sense in that statement. 
Somehow the plutocratic enemy and 
his hireling strike-breakers are not the 
least bit frightened by the ‘‘lofty dec- 
laration of principles’’ adopted by the 
unions that collect 25 cents or 50 cents 
a month in dues. 
forced into a strike, usually they are 
seriously handicapped at the outset 
and lose more frequently than they 
win. On the other hand, the organi- 
zations that can levy high dues and 
assessments hold their membership in- 
tact during periods of trouble and 
give the would-be . union-smashers 
something to worry about while gain- 
ing all or at least a portion of their 
demands. Many workingmen are 
much more liberal in paying into po- 
litical, religious, fraternal or other so- 
cieties than into unions, and yet the 
latter are the organizations of all or- 
canizations that maintain a decent 
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standard of living and unceasingly 
strive to obtain still more concessions. 
Destroy all the unions tomorrow, and 
next day wages would drop at least 25 
per cent. and hours of toil would be 
inereased proportionately. A dollar 
per month will not bankrupt the aver- 
age workman, :but it’s a good invest- 
ment when paid into the union. It 
comes back in increased wages and 
shorter hours, to say nothing of other 
improvements in the shop and the 
hope, while the average intelligence of 
the membership is raised and their in- 
dependence and aggressiveness great- 
ly encouraged. ‘The dollar dues sys- 
tem is the thing; the 25-centers and 
00-centers are in the has-been class. 
The labor movement will never be 
strengthened by cheap John methods. 
—Chronicle. | 


NO “IMMUNITY BATH” THERE, 


' One Steve Adams of Idaho or Colo- 
rado is being tried for murder. He 
was to be principal witness against 
Moyer and Haywood. He ‘‘con- 
fessed,’’ as he claimed, under ‘‘dur- 
ess.’’ He claims that the confession 
was wrung from him by torture and 
intimidation. At his trial last week 
this ‘‘confession’’ was attempted to be 
used against him and his attorneys 
protested. It was admitted. 

How different this is from that ac- 
corded the officials of the Carrion 
Trust in Chicago last summer. They, 
too, claimed the evidence against them 
was secured under duress and Judge 
Humphreys immediately gave them 
his celebrated immunity bath. And 
yet people wonder why there is a pro- 
found distrust of the judiciary.— 
Mine Worker. 


LABOR’S WEAPONS. 


Slowly, but surely, the world is be- 
ginning to understand the labor move- 
ment, and with that understanding 
comes each day a larger measure of 
co-operation and sympathy from the 
other classes. 3 


But there are still those who cannot 
or will not see the workingman’s 
movement as it is intended by him to 
be, therefore he is periodically de- 
nouneed. 


He is a striker, they say. So he is, 


but not until he has been arrogantly 
told that there is nothing to arbitrate. 

He boyeotts. Yes, but he learned 
the use of that weapon from the cruel 
blaecklist—the blacklist that made him 
an industrial outcast, that denied him 
the right to be the breadwinner and 
sent him away from his home with the 
wail of his child and the sobs of his 
wife breaking his heart. 

The striker is but a'rebel. The rebel 


has been the torch-bearer of civiliza- 


tion since man realized he had a soul. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


NOTICE, 


At the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., resolutions 
were unanimously indorsed reaffirm- 
ing the placing of all products of the 
Washburn-Crosby Flour Milling Co. 
on the ‘‘we do not patronize’’ list. 
Their leading brands are Gold Medal, 
Ben Hur and Jenkins’ Vienna. 

All trade unionists should do their 
duty and act accordingly. 


An industrial exhibit showing good 
and bad conditions under which men 
and women work in this country, with 
special attention to the conditions un- 
der which they work in Chicago and 
Illinois, will be presented at Brooke 
Casino, Mareh 11 and 17, inclusive, 
by a group of Chicago organizations 
interested in promoting the industrial 
welfare of the community. The local 
exhibition will be supplemented by 
material from the Exhibit of Indus- 
trial Conditions held in Philadelphia 
in December, 1906, and from the Ex- 
position of Safety Devices and Indus- 
trial Hygiene given by the American 
Institute of Social Service in New 
York in January, 1907.. 
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E are happy to announce the end of the conspiracy case against the 
International officers and others that grew out of the Chicago strike in 
1905. ‘he far-reaching consequences of the verdict ‘‘not guilty’’ that the 
jury (who had sat for nearly three weeks taking testimony) rendered in less 
than two hours cannot be overestimated. 

The question of the escape of personal punishment is the least to be 
considered. True. of the eleven men who were on trial all, or nearly all, are 
married and had families dependent upon them for support. These would 
have been put to much inconvenience, sorrow and suffering had a different 
verdict resulted. Naturally this would have had its evil consequences, but 
simply in a personal way; that is to say, it would have entailed the ordinary 
consequences of punishment in a criminal case. But this was the very least 
that was sought for by the prosecution. Indeed, if any of the other rank 
and file had been officers of the International organization any such person 
or persons would have been singled out as were the defendants. Against 
these persons the same slimy stories and extravagant lies would have been 
published—the same extreme means would have been adopted to bring about 
the verdict. In truth, the case had to be conducted along personal lines, so 
that the public and the jury could be the more readily fooled. And to give 
color to the indictments issued by the grand jury against the defendants and 
to the greedy insistence upon a second costly trial by the State’s attorney, 
much was published against the defendants that was black and evil. But this 
has to be done to support the prejudiced and partial attitude and action of 
the State’s attorney. Of course, the much-heralded evidence concerning the 
personal conduct of the men or the officers who took part in the strike fell 
flat. When it became opportune to use it they could not produce any. All 
the heralded newspaper matter about debauchery and vice and extravagant 
expenditure of money was given the lie when the State’s attorney failed to 
produce it at the trial of the ease after he had raked with a fine tooth comb 
for evidence. | 

The trial killed these lies and showed up the false power that money and 
newspapers use when organized labor is warred upon by money. 

The State’s attorney in this case tried to shift the case to that of vio- 
lence, extortion, intimidation and injury. Generalities were freely used by 
the State’s attorney in his opening argument to show how far the labor leaders 
went in their efforts to compel arbitration and drive business away from 
Chicago by force and violence. But at the hearing of the case not a single 
word appeared in the testimony against any officer of the International Broth- 
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erhood of Teamsters, or any member of its rank and file, to prove any of 
these charges. Indeed, the defendants were in nowise connected with any 
acts of violence except in the testimony of men who proved by the evidence 
that while they paraded as ‘‘Labor Leaders,’’ they were in fact employed 
by the viciously rich conspirators to get information that would cause the 
wrecking of the labor movement. It was stated by acute observers during 
the course of the trial that the appearance of Young, the two Kelleys, Mike 
and William, Michael Murphy and Joseph Schultz put a stamp of dishonesty 
upon the prosecution, and showed the filthy means that it took to bring 
about the punishment of men whose real off ense was—sympathy with the labor 
movement. 

The purpose of making violence the gist of the case against the defend- 
ants was to prejudice the minds of the jury in order thereby to more easily 
secure a verdict of guilty upon facts that would countenance the claim that 
a sympathetic strike amounted to a conspiracy. Of course, the State did not 
dare to come out into the open and make that claim the basis of the prosecu- 
tion. It naturally surmised that twelve men drawn from the ordinary occu- 
pations of life would not allow men to be imprisoned because they sympa- 
thized deeply with their fellow men and women who were victims of unjust 
economic conditions. But the State did argue that the sympathetic strike was 
evidence of conspiracy. . | 

The real purpose was to secure a verdict of guilty upon evidence 
of violence, and in the event of an appeal have the courts decide the 
case_upon the broad principle that a sympathetic strike amounted to 
a conspiracy. This dastardly attempt to cut off the power of labor unions 
by taking from them the very roots of their strength, failed. Its failure is 
a cause for congratulation to every man that toils. Its failure shows the 
coming of a better day for those who toil. Its failure stands as a warning 
against similar prosecutions. Its failure will be a precedent hereafter in all 
similar labor cases, and the fact that a jury of twelve men who have been 
reading lies and distorted accounts of the strike from the newspapers could 
nevertheless render'such a verdict shows that the rights of men and the dura- 
bility of principle may be trusted in a jury’s hands. 

We wish to thank the labor papers for their sympathy with the defend- 
ants during the trial and for their expression of confidence in the integrity 
of the men involved and the abiding nature of the principles they were con- 
tending for. It is these papers that keep alive the eternal principle of right 
and justice, without which our civilization would count for naught. 


FETER the trials in Chicago were over I made the statement to some of our 

members that in view of the fact that dissension had arisen during the 

term of my office and a secession taken place, that, in the interest of harmony, 
I would not again be a candidate for re-election as General President. 

This was never intended for publication, but as those who received the 
information have seen fit to herald the news to the public through the columns 
of the press, I will now say that in view of the many statements of the press 
siven by these informers and their deliberate attempt to convince the public 
that they are responsible for driving me from this position, that in the Boston 
eonvention in 1907 I will again be a eandidate for re-election to the office of 
General President. C. P. SHEA. 
























WASHINGTON, D. C, 

Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—The regu- 
lar meeting of the Soda, Mineral 
Water and Bottle Beer Drivers’ Lo- 
cal No. 372 was held February 21, 
President Benzler occupying the 
chair. The attendance was much 
larger than the past. few meetings. 
Brother Powers, recording secretary, 
was absent on account of sickness, Past 
Recording Secretary John Connors 
acting in his place. All the brothers 
present had something to say for the 
200d of Local 372 and the I. B. of T. 
throughout the states. After business 
of the local was over the brothers were 
given quite a treat in the way of a 
banquet, prepared by our esteemed 
Secretary-Treasurer Childs, Brothers 
Griffin and Tetlow acting as toast- 
masters. All the brothers seemed to 
enjoy themselves. President Benzler 
and Brother Childs were toasted time 
and again. I remain, 

Fraternally, 
E. C. FLEMMING. 
February 22, 1907. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Dear Sir and Brother—The special 
committee of the Central Labor 

- Union, appointed to consider the pro- 

test entered against the Brewery 

Workers by Delegate Toone, and men- 

tioned under this head sometime ago, 

reported to that body as follows: 
‘“We, your committee appointed to 

consider the grievance of the Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of Teamsters vs. 
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the International Union of the United 
Brewery Workmen of America, beg 
leave to report as follows: After 
hearing statements from representa- 
tives of both organizations we find that 
the United Brewery Workmen claim 
jurisdiction over every man connected 
with a brewery, and have a branch 
of their organization known as Driv- 
ers and Stablemen’s Union, No. 2384, 
members of which are eligible to mem- 
bership in the Teamsters’ Local. 
Therefore your committee would rec- 
ommend that the Teamsters now affi- 
liated with the Drivers and Stable- 
men’s Union, No. 234, of the Brewery 
Workmen, be allowed to remain and 
that all new applicants for member- 
ship, after this date, be referred to the 
local of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 
‘*Respectfully submitted, 

“J. W. CONSIDINE, 

voake ROTTER: 

TH, DORNEN:? 

An amendment proposing to make 
the enforcement of the finding of the 
committee date back to November 24, 
1906, in accordance with the A. F. of 
L. decision, was lost, but the report 


of the committee was adopted by a ~ 


good majority. International Secre- 
tary Joseph Proebstle of the United 
Brewery Workmen was granted the 
privilege of the floor and spoke in be- 
half of the local branch. As per in- 
structions, every delegate from Bak- 
ery Drivers’ Local No. 33 was in his 
seat to work and vote for the rights 
of the I. B. of T. 

Oil Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 296 
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has issued ecards for distribution in 
the central body and the various local 
unions containing the names and ad- 
dresses of its members. 

The United Garment Workers of 
America have opened a branch’ house 
at No. 617 F street N. W., where suits 
made to order as low as $15 and bear- 
ing the union label ean be purchased, 
and union men of Washington will no 
longer have an excuse for wearing 
non-union clothing. Those members 
of organized labor who do not attend 
- meetings and consequently never hold 
office or serve on committees may at 
least spend their money with its 
friends instead of with those who will 
use it in an effort to tear down the one 
and only movement which enables 
them to receive a fair day’s pay under 
proper conditions. 

Members of No. 33, employed by 
one of our large bakeries, which has 
been giving away several thousand 
loaves of bread for advertising pur- 
poses, were paid off without receiving 
percentage on that portion of their 
load which they were required to haul 
to the grocers for the purpose of fill- 
ing ‘‘free’’? coupons which the firm 
distributed from house to house. It 
has not: yet come to our notice, how- 
ever, that the bakers who made this 
bread were asked to do the work for 
nothing, and it is extremely unlikely 
that they will be. The matter has 
been taken up by the union and our 
members notified to adhere strictly to 
the seale and to refrain from violating 
it, either openly or indirectly. The 
flimsy pretext made to the drivers, we 
have been informed, was that the ad- 
vertising would benefit them by per- 
manently increasing their trade. 
While this may be true, the increase 
in profits to the bakery will be much 
ereater In proportion than the per- 
centage increase to the drivers. Un- 
less this matter is satisfactorily ad- 
justed, any advantage the firm may 
have acquired by its seeming “‘liber- 
ality’? may prove to be short-lived. 
Meantime, believing that the company 


will recede from its position, we have 

purposely withheld its name for the 

present. FRED W. FOX, 
Press Cor.) L:'U) No? 33. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Now that 
the first trial of the General Presi-. 
dent of the I. B. of T., Cornelius 
P. Shea, is over and the jury stood 7 
to 5 for acquittal, the rank and file of 
the Teamsters’ Union are shocked as 
never before to know that the only 
evidence given against Shea was given 
by Albert Young and a few more of 
the members of the United Teamsters 
of America. So it has brought the 
teamsters of the country to a point of 
indignation at the artless ways the so- 
called labor leaders have been playing 
upon the ignorant and innocent way 
of the teamster, but nevertheless it 
will only excite a short time wonder 
and then fade away until the second 
trial of Shea is over, and then the sen- 
sational evidence of those people shall 
occupy the board to attract the atten- 
tion of the teamsters in general. This 
is to be deplored. Such trials as these 
leave a sad impression behind. It is 
so evanescent and transitory that in a 
short time it shall fall from the minds 
of the teamsters altogether; whereas 
it should be so indelibly stamped that 
it could never be erased from recollec- 
tion. But in a few months at the most 
the wrongs perpetrated by the mem- 
bers of this U. T. A. upon Shea will 
be altogether forgotten, irrespective 
of the fate of Shea. The U. T. A. 
will try and continue on its way and 
smirk and smile at wrongdoings and 
try to conceal the enormities and sins 
of the much-trusted members and to 
condone their faults with every excuse 
that can be adduced to minimize their 
deeds and actions. Many people will 
arise in the world of labor, play their 
parts and fall away into forgetfulness, 
but still the sun will shine and night 
will follow day the same as now and 
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the working crowds of humanity will 
hurry on to their graves and eternity 
with the same unthinking abandon 
of their final destiny as now. But 
lessons taught in the past are hard to 
learn by those who have neither will 
nor the desire to educate themselves 
in the way of right. Though the Presi- 
dent of the I. B. of T. may suffer by 
the desires of others, thousands will 
not benefit by his being an example, 
but will rush on to their own destruc- 
tion, all unseeing the terrible end or 
terminus at which they will arrive. 


There are hundreds of men like C. . 


P. Shea in the ranks of organized la- 
bor today, but there are thousands of 
men like those who tried to convict 
him, daily fishing for their prey, and 
who will fall unconsciously into their 
nets and at the finish will find them- 
selves in the same position that Shea is 
just because of their being silly and 
inexperienced to the ways of traitors, 
whose nets are ever spread to try and 
drag someone to the web of ruin be- 
yond repair; and then they come and 
give evidence and weave stronger 
meshes to hold their victims whom the 
controllers of capital want to convict 
innocently. Oh, men, if you could 
but see those spiders of sin and sor- 
row, shame degradation and depravy- 
ity, Spinning to entrap someone, you 
would not stop until you had them in 
bonds from: which they could never 
release themselves, no matter how 
vreat the sacrifice would be, so long as 
it would save the unfortunate they 
were trying to convict. 

Now; my friends, we daily read in 
our papers of men who are classed as 
the ideal man of the past and present ; 
but we can never read of a labor lead- 
er bemeg classed as an ideal man. I 
ean state here, without fear of contra- 
diction, that in Cornelius P. Shea we 
are blessed with an honest and an 
ideal leader, who at this time is sacri- 
ficing his family and liberty for the 
benefit of the organization he repre- 
sents—a man who has built himself 
from a driver of a tip cart in the city 
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of Boston, Mass., to be General Presi- 
dent of the greatest and grandest la- 
bor organization in this great country. 
He is a man of self-confidence under all 
circumstances, as he has shown him- 
self to be during all the great strikes 
of the Teamsters’ Union. And for all 
his years of toil and labor he is on 
trial today in Chicago of a charge of 
which we know he is innocent. But 
for all, no matter how he may be 
tossed, he will fall right side up and 
in a short time be out working to build 
his organization again to its high 
standard of the past; for he is a fellow 
who only sees the bright side of every- 
thing, no matter how dark it seems to 
anybody else, and is never discour- 
aged. So let the trial of C. P. Shea 
be a lesson to all teamsters, and when 
you see any sign of secession in the 
ranks of your local organization, use 
all means possible to depress it, and 
do not stop until you have the traitors 
in a place where they shall seek for- 
giveness. No matter what our private 
opinions may be, let us keep them to 
ourselves and get together and help 
Shea all we can in his time of trouble, 
for he is the frankest and most con- 
servative man on this earth; for if 
he is convicted it is a case of begin- 
ning all over again and fight the own- 
ers of capital. So let us depress the 
traitors now who are trying to disrupt 
our grand organization. 
Fraternally yours, 
JOSEPH D. O’BRIEN. 
February 1, 1907. 


It seems to be a solemn fact that a 
certain popular expression is hurting 
the lemon trade. Whereas there was 
formerly no more hesitation about 
asking for a lemon than for any other 
kind of fruit, people acquainted with 
the vernacular now pass on and buy 
some other variety. At least so say 
some of the dealers. Something 
ought to be done to relieve the lemon 
business and coincidently furnish us 
with something fresh in slang.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 





LABOR MUST BE CONSIDERED. 


The American Federation of Labor, 
through its committee, will be on 
suard during the present session of 
Congress and will be as insistent as 
heretofore in urging consideration of 
the claims of labor. And it.is going 
to receive more consideration than 
ever before. 

All the talk of the dyed-in-the-wool 
standpatters to the effect that labor 
failed to make good in the recent elec- 
tions is bluff. The labor vote was 


planted in such a way as to serve no-. 


tice upon the party in power notwith- 
standing the return of several con- 
geressmen marked for defeat by the 
American Federation. 

Labor will not be ignored at the 
capitol in Washington this winter, but 
it will have to keep its eyes open for 
fakirs.—J. R. Buchanan in New York 
American. 


¥, ¥, ¥, 
is ae ae 


It is said that there is but one $10,- 
000 U. S. bill in cireulation, and two 
of the denomination of $5,000. Prob- 
ably these are in the forgotten vest 
pocket of some opulent editor. Of 
the $1,000 kind there are about twen- 
ty-five thousand flying about. That 
is nearly six thousand more than 
there are of $500 bills. Of $100 and 
$50 bills there are plenty—one hun- 
dred and ten thousand of the former 
and one hundred and fifteen thousand 
of the latter. 
to be the favorite output of Uncle 
Sam, there being, in round numbers, 
twenty-five million of them passing 
from hand to hand about the country, 


Ten dollar bills seem | 


while of $1.00 value, statistics say, 
there are but two million going about. 
We can well believe the statement, 
having noticed the scarcity. 


Y, ¥, 
et ote ae 


The mail carriers of Butte, Mont., 
have turned in their resignation to 
take effect on March 1, unless they are 
geranted an increase in pay. 

An estimate furnished by a statisti- 
cian gives the number of men killed 
in the daily pursuit of their callings, 
largely skilled and unskilled laborers, 
for thé last four years, at 80,000 men, 
or.20,000. 


¥, ¥, Y, 
ie iss ss 


It is reported that the miners of the 
Hazleton region are dissatisfied with 
the rate of wages they are being paid > 
and that they will present to the 
Board of Conciliation charges of dis- 
erlmination, claiming that they re- 
ceive less than do miners in other dis- 
tricts. 


oe ae oy : 
Organizations affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labor are be- 
coming indeed ‘‘international.’’ In 
addition to local unions in the United 
States and Canada being affiliated, 
there are those of Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii. The 
report of the Commissioner of Labor 
of Hawaii reports, among other local 
unions recently formed, boilermakers, 
electrical workers, machinists, plumb- 
ers,- blacksmiths, hackmen, teamsters, 
longshoremen, sailors, bricklayers, 
ear-builders, iron molders, painters, 
plasterers and printers. | 
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A meeting to form a state organiza- 
tion of city employes’ unions will be 
called in Boston. 

we ke % 

Owing to the general increase in the 
eost of living the doctors of Austria 
have decided to raise their fees 50 per 
cent. c ; 

The 5,000 New York trouser mak- 
ers who have been on strike for a new 
wage scale are reported to have won 
their demands. c 

Martial: law has been declared in 
Valencia, Spain, following the food 
tax riots and a strike of workmen. 
Serious trouble is feared. 

we oe ae 

The following scale of Chinese 
wages will give some idea of the daily 
returns received for labor done (in 
United States gold): Laborer, 10 
‘cents; mason, 15 cents; artisan, 10 to 
20 cents and clerks, 40 to 50 cents. 

*¥ « 

The Dominion government has ap- 
pointed Judge Winchester of Toronto 
and Mackenzie King, deputy minister 
of labor, as a commission to inquire 
into all the circumstances connected 
with the strike of the telephone girls 
in Toronto. 


& & 
we Do ak 


The New York Senate passed unan- 
imously Senate Page’s bill, prohibit- 
ing the employment of minors under 
sixteen years in factories in that state 
more than eight hours in any one day; 
the permitted eight hours must be be- 
tween 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 

m *  & 

If we were only half as wise as the 
‘“knoeker’’ pretends to be we would 
never have any fear of making a mis- 
take, no matter what we might under- 
take todo. Itissad to think that peo- 
ple who know so much will not give 
us the benefit of their knowledge, but 
simply stand back and point out our 
mistakes, instead of coming forward 
to point out the right way.—Leather 
Workers’ Journal. 





A Chicago detective agency has 
been caught red-handed in the work 
of promoting slugging during strikes. 
A Milwaukee concern engaged the 
Chicago company to break a strike. 
One of its supposed detectives was a 
union iron molder.: Because of their 
splendid physique this man and one 
other were given the names of union 
officials whom they were to slug, the 
compensation being $10 per day. 
Upon arrival in Milwaukee the sup- 
posed detectives went to police head- 
quarters, got the co-operation of the 
department, sent for the head of the 
agency, and when a prearranged fra- 
cas was started. local officers arrested 
not only the professional disturbers, 
but their chief as well.—The Bulletin. 

It is rumored that a split has oc- 
curred in the ranks of the London 
striking Music Hall employes. <A 
third. party to the controversy has 
been formed, consisting of the chief 
stars, who have adopted conciliatory 
methods in negotiating with the man- 
agers. 





mers ¥. 
a ake ae 


The feverish haste with which oil 


advanced 5 to 8 cents the day after 
that $32,000,000 was given away by 
Rockefeller would seem to clear up 
any doubt as to who makes the dona- 
tion. 

%* & & 

It Depends.—‘‘ What will a deck of 
eards cost me?’’ 

‘“That will depend altogether on 
the sort of player you are.’’—Hous- 
ton Post. | 

we we ae 

The strike in the Melbourne build- 
ing trades still continues. Labor 
Leader Prendergast brought the mat- 
ter before the Victorian assembly re- 
cently. | 

we we we 

More favorable terms granted by 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
caused the mates, who tendered their 
resignations recently, to return to 
their vessels. 


WEAR THE EMBLEM OF OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The above cuts represent the button, euff button and watch fob sold 
by the General Office. The prices are as follows: 


Buttons, 25c. a piece. Cuff Buttons, 75c. a pair. Watch Charms, $1.50 a piece. 


All orders should be sent to Thos. L. Hughes, Secretary, Room 401, 
Unity Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DIDIT EVEROCCUR TO YOU 


THAT THE ONLY GUARANTEE YOU CAN GET 
THAT WILL INSURE YOU THAT YOUR HARNESS 
WAS NOT MADE BY CONVICT LABOR IS THE 


UNION @438) STAMP 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF LEATHER WORKERS ON 
HORSE GOODS 
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THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 


Oy \o No well-equipped stable should be without | . 
a ) | Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
rl 


P i i 
Me wn Dye | | Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Rw a (i y | Frazer Axle Oil - - Frazer Hoof Oil 
WaT 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—‘Fine as Silk’’ 


| FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
CHICAGO © NEWYORK ST. LOUIS 





Every Teamster Should Give his Horse 


Pratts Food 





Brett's Feed Store 


| Grain, Feed, 
Hay, Straw, F lour, Etc. 


The Greatest of Animal Regulators 





BECAUSE 


It is a perfect tonic and regulator. 
It builds up run down horses. Always Ofiice and Plevator: 


It improves their wind. order 
It keeps the coat in good condition. ae 6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 


It puts new life and vigor in them. aad MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
It prevents ‘and cures disease. PRATTS : 
It saves feed by causing perfect Veterinary Telephone Connections 





assimilation. Remedies 


When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Number--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 






Buchan’s Soap 


And Antiseptic Specialties 






issued from our factories hereafter. {Not the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this § 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. Buchan’s . 
soaps have been the purest and best soaps on the market for 
forty years. . 


Buchan’s Soap Corporation 
Flatiron Building, New York City. 
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KEYSTONE ROUGH RIDER SUITS 


For Strenuous Work 


@ The Keystone Special Railroad and Mechanic's 
Overalls will give the best satisfaction, they have 
maintained the highest standard for over One 
Quarter Century. Cut, made and sold right. The 
very best material used and only experienced 
Operators employed in our big Union Factory. 
Every garment guaranteed. For sale by the best 
trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific. : ss 

@ Insist on having the Keystone. Do not accept 
others "just as good." Send direct to us if your 
dealer will not supply you. | eo 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co. : Newburgh, N Y. 


KEYSTONE SPECIAL RAILROAD OVERALLS AND .COATS 
KEYSTONE MECHANIC'S OVERALLS, APRON OVERALLS AND COATS 
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WHAT OTHERS THOUGHT OF 
THE VERDICT. 

At last the Shea conspiracy case is 
ended. Mr. Shea and his teamsters’ 
union associates have been acquitted. 
Only two jurors were for conviction 
at the start, and these quickly yielded 
to the other ten. The prosecution was 
utterly without merit. It was insti- 
gated and maintained both in. court 
and in the trust newspapers, for 
private business ends. The prosecut- 
ing lawyer was hardly more than 
nominally a member of the -prosecut- 
ing officer’s staff. He was the private 
attorney of the business interests that 
instigated the prosecution. And the 
prosecution itself, while nominally 
for a blackmailing conspiracy to in- 
jure the business of a mercantile 
firm, was in fact for the criminaliza- 
tion of sympathetic strikes. It failed, 
first because there was no credible 
testimony of blackmail, and second 
because the jury would not place 
sympathetic strikes under the ban of 
the criminal law. 

A curious thing happened after the 
trial. Three or four labor leaders 
who had been. accepted as informers, 
had sworn to transactions caleulated 
to prove that the strike was in 
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furtherance of pecuniary objects; 
that brutal violence had been resort- 
ed. to deliberately by the strike lead- 
ers; that they themselves had, partici- 
pated in these criminal purposes and 


acts; that no promise of. immunity 


had been made them, and that having 
pleaded guilty they expected to be 
imprisoned. Now, it is true that the 
jury refused to believe these inform- 
ers (some of whom were shown to be 
convicted..criminals), in so far as 
their testimony incriminated the men 
on trial. But that was no reason for 
exonerating them upon. their own 
pleas of guilty. Although the men 
on trial’ were acquitted, these inform- 


ers were guilty on their own pleas. If » 


the indictment described a crime, they 
stood before the court self-convicted 
of that crime. Yet the prosecuting 
attorney, failing to convict the inno- 
cent’ men, exonerated these guilty 
ones. This may be the law, for the 
prosecuting attorney did it; presuma- 
bly it must be the law, for the judge 


allowed it. But what kind of law. 


is it that permits guilty men, men 
guilty of crime upon their own con- 
fession in open court, to go free be- 
cause a jury would not believe their 
testimony : against — other, ‘men ?—The 
Publie: 





Contrary to all expectations, the 
second trial of Cornelius P. Shea ‘and 
other officers and members of the 
Teamsters’ International Union came 
to an abrupt end: After all the evi- 
dence had been taken, and after the 
jury had been’ in deliberation for 
about two hours, the verdict was 
brought in ‘* Not :guilty.’’ The result 
of the trial is of some importance to 
organized labor; .masmuch. as the 
right of the workingmen to inaugu- 


rate..a sympathy strike has been: 


acknowledged. The outcome of the 
trial shows clearly that the state wit- 
nesses, former associates of Shea, and 
accused: of the same crime, who 
pleaded: ‘guilty, must have been: in- 
fluenced’ through ‘something and. by 


Brauer-Zeitung. 


somebody to destroy Shea and t6 do 
considerable harm to the labor move- 


Inent in general. The jury could not. . 
find them guilty, im spite of their » 


pleading guilty.. These scoundrels 
are now branded as the most miser- 
able creatures before the whole world, 
and should be despised by all work- 
ingmen. The employers’ association, 
behind the prosecution, has failed. in 
its effort to deal a deadly blow to or- 


»oanized labor. The cost of the two 
trials, the first--of which lasted 140 


days and the second twenty. days, 
amounted. to about. $125,000. — 





Can the Employers’ Association of 
Chicago regard its methods of prose- 
cuting President. Cornelius Shea of 
the Team Drivers’ Union with any 
sense of self-respect? The principal 
charge against’ President Shea was 
conspiracy. The star witness was Al- 
bert Young, who voluntarily .con- 


fessed to being a party with President 


Shea in being ‘bribed to involve the 
teamsters in the Garment Workers” 
strike against Montgomery Ward 
ee" Cosevane one Turther: “cans 
fessed to a whole lot of crimes in 
which he took part. This star wit+ 
ness was an aspirant for the presi- 
dency of. the Team Drivers’ Union, 


and because the ‘delegates saw fit to. 


keep Shea in the place, Young held a 


rump convention and tried to start’a: 


rival organization. .He failed in this. 
If his motives were not of revenge 
upon Shea, they certainly were not 
directed. to the good of the Team 
Drivers’ Union. . 
The Employers’ Association is at 
war with the Team Drivers’ Union. 
To convict its officers of crimes is to 
cripple the union ,to the extent of 
what the moral effect may be, al- 
though convicting the officers doesn’t 
eonvict the union. 2 
However, the Employers’ Associa- 
tion looks upon the prosecution of 
Shea as an important disrupting ven- 
ture.. Just where the alliance be- 
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tween Young and the Employers’ As- 
sociation began it would be difficult 
to determine, but that Young will be 
protected from punishment for his 
self-confessed crimes goes without 
question. He is now assisting the 
Employers’ Association in its designs 
upon the Team Drivers’ Union. The 
fact is self-explanatory, and adds no 
great credit to the Employers’ Asso- 
elation of Chicago, which has already 
paid liberally in its fight—Motorman 
and Conductor. 





The teamsters, tried a second time 
on the charge of conspiracy to injure 
the business of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. of Chicago and the City of Chi- 
cago, were acquitted in the criminal 
eourt of Cook county, Ill. The jury 
was out but a short time, when, after 
having taken three ballots, they 
reached a unanimous verdict of not 
ouilty. This ends the famous effort 
of the Employers’ Association to rail- 
road innocent men to the penitentiary 
for crimes they themselves committed. 
—Piano and Organ Workers’ Jour- 
nal. 





After two trials, extending practi- 
cally over six months, C. P. Shea, in- 
ternational president of the team- 
sters, was acquitted in Chicago last 
Friday. It was a signal victory over 
perjury, suborned testimony and the 
baffled ambition of a brace of traitors, 
over unlimited money, and the wide- 
spread power of the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation. 

President Shea came through the 
ordeal unseathed, but what about the 
two traitors?: They will shrink and 
cower before honest manhood; they 
will lurk in the shadows when: decent 
men bask in the sunlight; they will go 
to their graves with hearts cankered 
with shame and remorse, the worst 
punishment the world holds.—Mine 
Workers’ Journal. 





The second trial of Cornelius P. 
Shea and his ten associates in the 


teamsters’ union at Chicago, on the 
charge of conspiracy, resulted in a 
verdict of acquittal on February 22. 
Indictments against some of the offi- 
clals of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and other labor leaders, on the 
same charge, have been quashed, and 
the famous case is now closed. The 
total cost to the state of the two trials 
was not far from $75,000, and the 
prosecution was aided materially by 
the Chicago Employers’ Association. 
—Typographical Journal. 





A verdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ was re- 
turned by the jury sitting in the 
teamsters’ conspiracy. trial in the 
erlminal court of Cook county. It did 
not require a great deal of delibera- 
tion on the part of the jury to find 
that the case of the prosecution was 
one of bombast and perjury. The evi- 
dence of the state’s witnesses, the in- 
formers,. for a consideration, was 
deemed by all who heard it to be rank 
perjury. The jury, no doubt, took 
the same view of the matter. 

The state’s attorney, chafing under 
the adverse verdict, permitted the in- 
formers to withdraw their former 
plea of guilty and enter a plea of not 
suilty, upon which they were dis- 
charged. 

The state’s attorney explains his 
action by saying a jury had decided 
that no- crime had been committed, 
hence it would be unjust to mete out 
punishment to any. one. 

The indictments against. all: the 
other defendants, including the writ- 
er, were quashed. ‘Thus ends another 
chapter in the contest of the high and 
lowly.—Piano and Organ Workers’ 
Journal. 





The conspiracy hatched in Chicago 


to destroy the Teamsters’ union has ° 


failed of its purpose. All the power 
of the public prosecutor of the coun- 
ty of Cook and of his office has been 
placed. at the disposal of the profes- 
sional enemies of unionism. in that 
community ; and all agencies used for 
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the perversion of justice have been in- 
voked without let or hindrance, and 
with the sanction of public authority, 
but in vain, to deal what was thought 
to be a fatal blow to our cause. 

Perjury and subornation of» per- 
jury and the co-operation of hireling 
informers, backed up by the ruthless 
squandering of the public funds, have 
been found inadequate to accomplish 
the purposes of the so-called Citi- 
zens’ Alliance. Cornelius P. Shea and 
his associates are free men; and the 
taxpayers of Cook county have been 
bilked in a sum of at least one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

The public was assured that the 
scoundrels who deserted their own 
organization to make common cause 
with its enemies had not been granted 
immunity from the erimes or alleged 
erimes which they confessed. Are 
they being prosecuted? Will they be 
prosecuted? Of course not. These 
human weasels have been turned loose 
on the community, with their stamp 
of cowardice and perjury on their 
brows; and the American people are 
asked to think of them as heroes. 

It is all truly a very instructive 
lesson for union people and the 
friends of unionism everywhere, as 
well as a great victory for the cause 
of justice and public decency. 

The real lesson of this shocking 
conspiracy is that union men should 
never compromise with their enemies; 
that they should remain loyal to their 
cause and its traditions, and that they 
-should always live and act within the 
requirements of the law and of public 
order. 

No union knows where and when it 
will be attacked in like manner. As 


long as judges are found on the bench. 


who are willing to strain the rules of 
legal construction to our undoing; as 
long as public officials are found who 
think they depend for their retention 
in office on the powers which sought 
the ruin of these teamsters and their 
organization, any union body what- 
ever is likely to be attacked in a simi- 


lar fashion at any time and in any 
community. 


The judge who presided at the first ~ 


trial was clearly in league in his soul 


, with the purposes of these profes- 


sional union busters, and, fittingly 
enough, he was openly and fearlessly 
denounced for his partisanship by 
President Shea. Such men should be 
marked by our people, and wherever 
they are incumbents of elective office 
every power at the disposal of our 
cause and its representatives should 
be exhausted to drive them back into 
private retirement. 

The thanks of every decent citizen 
should be extended to the judge who 
presided at the last trial for the com- 
mon sense and impartiality with 
which he discharged his duty. Nor 
should any of us forget to take off 
our hats to President Shea and his 
associates for the gallantry with 
which they met every onset of our 


enemies.-—Minnesota Union Advoeate. 


SOCIETY AND LABOR. 

‘Last month ‘‘Society,’’ in the per- 
son of Mrs. Potter Palmer of Chicago, 
backed up by the Civic Federation of 
New York, gave a unique and peculiar 
party, unique and peculiar in many 
ways. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of organized labor that society 
recognized labor or its representatives 
in any shape or form. It was -the 
first time that labor and capital met. 
in a palace of wealth as friends and 
discussed questions purely affecting 
the wage workers. 

Yet, on the other hand, it was not 
the first time that labor faced the mil- 
lionaire or the multi-millionaire in its 
fight for better conditions and more 
humane treatment, nor was it the first 
time that harsh words passed between 
them. 

Looking at this gathering from an 
impartial standpoint, one naturally 
asks, why was it called and why was 
it held at a society lady’s palatial resi- 
dence? Was it for notoriety or popu- 
larity? Was it to get someone’s pic- 
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ture in the papers? Was it to get 
someone written up in the dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies, or was it not 
a new device gotten up for the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of society? 
If not, why was it held? Has society 
exhausted all its resources in its search 
for pleasure? Have the ‘‘dog din- 
ners’’ and ‘‘animal parties’’ been a 
failure? It seems so. What sort of 
an age are we living in when society, 
to use: its own language, gives charm- 
ingly unique dinner and parties to 
animals, while poor little, half-starved 
and poorly clad children run the 
streets in want and misery? By all 
means take care, good care, of dumb 


animals, but pay more attention and 


give more consideration to human be- 
ings—God’s creatures—our brothers 
and sisters. It seems the life of a hu- 
man being, especially that of a wage 
worker, amounts to nothing or to very 
little at the most, while the life of a 
dog, a horse or some other animal is 
highly prized. In fact, the wage 
worker receives but scant recognition 
and very little consideration at the 
hands of society. Now that society 
has condescended to take notice of us, 
it seems our troubles will soon end, 
but be that as it may, we will find 
that before long we will be left to our 
own resources to fight for our rights 
as best as we may and as best we can. 

Where, then, is the use in using all 
this energy, ability, effort, time and 
money in ealling together the repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor to meet 
in a ‘“‘place of wealth’’ to discuss 
purely labor affairs and labor trou- 
bles? 

After all is said and done, the fights 
for better conditions will have to be 
made in the open field—grim and de- 
termined—in order to gain anything. 
All this talk about bath rooms in fac- 
tories, wash bowls, dressing rooms, Li- 
braries and lunch counters in mills 
and shops is time wasted. The wage 
workers of the present day are not 
asking for such luxuries in the work- 
shops. They will be content with 


much less. ‘They are asking, however, 
for a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work. They are asking for a shorter 
workday, for better and happier 
homes, for an opportunity of educa- 


. tion, for a better chance to live, for 


better food and better clothes, for an 
opportunity to send their children to 
school, and for better conditions gen- 
erally. We don’t want your libraries 
and bath tubs. Pay us a decent wage 
for our work and we will supply our 
own libraries, bath tubs and. necessa- 
ries of life—Frank Duffy in Carpen- 
ter. 

A BULWARK OF THE UNION. 

He who is thrifty and sober and 
provides for his family. 

He who has the good sense to know 
that suceess of the union depends 
upon getting others to join it. 

He whose sense of honor will not 
permit him to take advantage of a 
fellow-worker. 

He who is opposed to disorder at 
meetings and shows due respect for 
the presiding officer, assisting him in 
all efforts to conduct things decently 
and in order. 

He who loves peace, preferring not 
to fight the employer, yet is sensitive 
to unjust treatment and is not a cow- 
ard. | 

He who when he goes on a strike. 
stays out until the wrong is righted. 

He whose ecard is always clear. - 

He who is not a knocker, but by 
force of logic opposes all foolish mo- 
tions and insists upon the passage of 
all good ones. 

He who is mentally broad enough 
to perceive that there are other honest 
ones beside himself.—Coopers’ Jour- 
nal. 





Strive to make the new year a bet- 
ter one than the last; learn well the 
lessons taught by past mistakes, and 
determine to never repeat them; let 
our highest ideals be the overcoming 
of our past faults and the aces of 

a perfect manhood. 
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"THE expected has happened. The poor teamsters of New York, who were 
blindly led into a secession, are now reaping the disastrous effects of the 
mistake they made and found out when too late. 

The United Teamsters of America ordered a strike in Brooklyn of the 
coal teamsters and left them on the street with no one to care for their in- 
terest and no strike benefits to help their families. The strikers are to be 
pitied, as they were blindly led into the secession movement. 

It now develops that the secretary-treasurers of the New York locals were 
taking the price of the per capita out of local treasuries when they were hav- 
ing the International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ stamps printed and the re- 
sult was when the men were called on strike or locked out there was nothing 
left in the treasury to care for them. 


WE had the pleasure of visitng New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 

Albany and Troy during the month and found in every instance that 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ locals in those cities were mak- 
ing substantial progress. In Albany the coal teamsters and helpers, who have 
been independent for years, have taken a charter from the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and will prove a decided power for the Interna- 
tional Union in that locality. 

The Albany Truck Drivers are now entering into an agreement with their 
employers which will give them a substantial increase in pay and mean the 
unionizing of their craft in that city. 

New York is doing fine, two new locals chartered this month and the old 
unions building up every meeting, especially Local No. 449. Our new local, 
No. 506, in that city will undoubtedly grow to be a monster local union as the 
members are very enthusiastic and are bringing in new men every week. The 
manure drivers have just taken out a charter and the possibility for a grand 
local is in sight. 

The cab drivers of Brooklyn are one of the most progressive local unions 
in Brooklyn and are recognized in that city as a power in the trade union 
movement. 3 

We are happy to compliment the Joint Council of Jersey City upon the 
able manner in which its business was transacted at the meeting which we at- 
tended. We never had the pleasure of attending a meeting where a more 
active interest was taken by the members. Every member seemed to have 
something in view by which he could advance the cause of his local union. A 
mass meeting was called by the Joint Council on the 16th of the month which 
was well attended and after listening to the reports of the officers and talking 
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to the members, we were very agreeably surprised to know that Jersey City 

and Hudson County were so well organized and such rapid advancement made 

in the way of securing better conditions for the teamsters. The council of 

Jersey City indorses no wage scale which ealls for less than $15.00 per week 

for the drivers of two-horse trucks and they get it, as the reports of the 

council show. And then there are men who say unions do no good. Heed 

them not, men of New Jersey, but continue your good work. Nothing can 

hinder the progress of any local union in a city where the business is as well 

eared for as Jersey City and Hudson County Joint Council eares for the 

affairs of its enrolled membership. 

All in all the International Brotherhood of Teamsters are making sub- 

stantial progress in the cities mentioned. 





| 

4* T this time of year when so many local agreements expire, the local or- 

ganizations should use discretion in the demands made upon employers. 

| i Ask for what is fair and reasonable and endeavor by conciliation to arrive at 
pe an amicable settlement. Don’t make the mistake of asking for the whole 
world with a view of having something given away. Determine on what is 
right and just and use every honorable means to secure those conditions. It 
is far easier to settle wage scales before than after a strike. The progressive 
organization is the one that secures for its members better wages and working 

* conditions without a strike, which in a great many cases entail a severe loss 
of time, which means money to the membership. 

Let every member of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters strive 
to bring about a thorough organization, which means easier work for the local 
to secure satisfactory conditions of employment. 

Secure the aid of the central bodies in your locality which will give the 
backing of the organized workmen to our local unions and insure recognition. 
Labor united can accomplish much for the wage earners; divided, the employ- 
ers reap the benefit of the division. 
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"THE trials in Chicago are over... The informers have. been discredited. 

Their efforts at disrupting our International Union have proven fruitless 

and their secession organization is making no headway at all, all of which 

- goes to prove that the motives which impelled Albert Young to secede and 

; . form the United Teamsters of America were in the interest of the employers, 

and the only wonder that now remains is that any man who presumes to be 

a man is left with the audacity to wear the emblem of Albert Young’s or- 

; ganization. However, any man who is mean enough to allow his son to seab 

4 against the poor garment workers on strike in Bloomington, Ill., and then 

offer the excuse that the boss gave him a good job as bookkeeper, is mean 

enough to head a seceding organization; even though it be founded by Albert 
Young and his followers. 

An ineident of the trial was that Young, the informer, testified that the 
night before he took the stand was spent in Aurora, IIl., with W. H. Ashton, 
general secretary-treasurer of the United Teamsters of America, and during 
recess of court the following morning, lo! and behold, N. W. Evans, president 
of the United Traitors’ Association, walked into the court room, advanced 
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to where Albert Young was seated while testifying, and shook his hand 
warmly, thus putting his stamp of approval upon the action of Albert Young, 
William Kelley, Mike Kelley, Mike Murphy and Joseph Schultz. 

The record of Young and his followers, brought out during the trial, 
shows the caliber of men they were. First, Albert Young, a graduate from 
the Joliet penitentiary for robbery; Michael Murphy, a graduate from the 
Michigan state prison for burglary; Joseph Schultz, a graduate of Joliet and 
Pontiac penitentiaries for stealing from a department store in Chicago, and 
William Kelley, a graduate from the Pontiac reformatory for stealing chickens 
from a widow. All of these men were instrumental in the formation of the 
United Teamsters of America. 

On the witness stand Kelley, of Pontiac fame, wore the emblem and a 
pair of cuff buttons of the United Teamsters of America, and Albert Young 
also wore the emblem. We do not know whether the emblem did credit to. 
Young or whether Young was a credit to the emblem, but we presume that it 
was about an even draw, as the object of both are identical—that is, to disrupt. 
a bona; fide labor union and place the workers at the mercy of the employers— 
to work longer hours for less wages. 

The state’s attorney, who accepted a garment worker on the second jury, 
must have believed Young’s story concerning the $1,500, because if he had 
not believed it he would not have accepted as a juror a garment worker who. 
knew without a doubt that that transaction never took place, and that it was 
made up of whole cloth so that Mr. Miller, the temporary state’s attorney, 
representing the Employers’ Association, might lay a foundation for saying 
that the strike was called by virtue of a conspiracy existing between the de- 
fendants. 

Their plots failed, however, and we are now free after the trials, having 
been found ‘‘not guilty’’ by twelve men good and true, while the founder of 
the United Teamsters of America is himself a confessed conspirator, according 
to his testimony, and also an ex-thief. 


SS SO 


HE excavating teamsters of New York, who are composed mostly of Italiam 
workmen, have discovered the imposition played upon them by their officers. 
having turned their organization over to the Albert Young outfit, and have 
forsaken the organization headed by informers, and are now a local union of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Thanks to the good work of 
Brother Joe Forkey. 


THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


They say the world is round, and yet 
I often think it square, 

So many little hurts we get 
From corners here and there; 

But one sad truth in life I’ve found, 
While journeying east and west, 

The only folks we really, wound 
Are those we love the best. 

We flatter those we scarcely know, 
We please the fleeting guest, 

And deal full many a thoughtless blow 
To those who love us best. 


—————— 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother :—Will you 
kindly publish in the April issue the 
following : 

That the thanks of this Union be 
extended to the Hon. William J. Cook 
of Philadelphia county, the Hon. W. 
S. Reynolds of Lawrence county, the 


- Hon. Robert Osbourn, Jr., of Phila- 


delphia county, the Hon. L. B. Cook 
of Allegheny county and the Hon. D. 
F. Dempsey of Lackawanna county 
for their earnest efforts to further its 
interests at Harrisburg, Pa., and for 
their manly attitude im demanding 
for our brother and. representative, 
Alexander Maguire, that fair play be- 
fore the committee on municipal cor- 
porations, which in right and justice 
he was entitled to. 

It was further resolved that the 
members of this union, individually 
and as a body, be constantly on the 
alert for an occasion to prove to the 
above-named gentlemen in a manner 
more substantial than this form of 
words that we appreciate their aid 
and generous and unselfish courtesy 
extended to our brother and repre- 
sentative, Alexander Maguire. 

Fraternally yours, 
ALEXANDER MAGUIRE, 
Sec. L. U. No. 28. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. \, 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

I believe it is well for us to oc- 
easionally pause for an instant, as we 
are being borne on to destiny upon 
the mad wings of time, and reflect or 
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look over the ground covered and note 
whether or not we are keeping pace 
with our fellow wage earners in the 
creat struggle for honest and fair 
working conditions. 

It is only a matter of a half-dozen 
years since a teamster in this country 
was the most overworked and under- 
paid of all workingmen. We were 
rapidly becoming  slaves—nothing 
more or less—as in the days of our 
forefathers. The teamster began to 
realize that he was not getting what 
rightfully belonged to him, and; un- 
less something was done to stop the 
downward trend of his conditions, 
they must naturally grow not better, 
but worse. 

After a number of sleepless nights, 
pondering over this matter, the first 
step was taken by one who had de- 
cided to at least start something. He 
called a few trusty brothers together 
and they consulted with each other 
with good results. A light appeared 
to them. An avenue of escape was 
sighted, and it occurred to them that 
as many sticks. are stronger than one 
stick, and many men would be strong- 
er than one man, and a Teamsters’ 
Union was then and there born. The 
new-born organization grew rapidly 
and immediately began to scatter the 
seeds of unionism broadcast, the same 
taking root wherever it fell. Hardly 
a year had elapsed when we had made 
sufficient progress to inspire the idea 
of an International Union, which was 
successfully brought about, and today 
the’ banner of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters waves gal- 
lantly over the entire length and 
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breadth of the United States and 
Canada. From year to year we meet 
in convention and legislate such laws 
as are necessary for the successful 
management of our organization, and 
make such changes therein as are 
necessary to conform to the many new 
conditions with which we find our- 
selves confronted from time to time. 
So, then, so far as our organization is 
concerned, we are surely progressing. 

Now let us see what it has done for 
the man behind the horse. The indis- 
putable fact, universally speaking, is, 
that prior to the ineeption of vur 
union a teamster had absolutely no 
stipulated conditions under which he 
was supposed to labor, neither as to 
hours, wages or otherwise. He was 
forced to labor as many hours per day 
as his selfish employer saw fit to de- 
mand of him, if the horse would hold 
out, and to accept as his compensation 
for that labor whatever little pittance 
said employer saw fit to allow him. 
God forbid a return of that day. 

Note the change. Today there is no 
ity of consequence in our land where 
our brothers are not organized to 
some extent, and as a result of that 
fact, a stipulated number of hours for 


a day’s work has been prescribed, as 


well as a fixed scale of wages, and in 
most cases the pay has been material- 
ly increased and in some it has been 
doubled, thus elevating the teamster 
to a higher level than he would ever 
have been able to attain under unor- 
ganized conditions. ; 
These facts prove to us, then, tha 
our organization is a _ success, not 
alone to our members but to all who 
follow our craft for a livelihood. Why 
not, then, pass the good word along? 
Extend to every man behind a horse 
the right hand of fellowship. Invite 
him into our camp; go forth and 
preach the gospel of trade unionism 
to the unorganized who have not yet 
heard of it. | 
Remember, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has said that every man 
who drives a horse comes under the 
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jurisdiction of the I. B. of T. . It mat- 
ters not whether he drives a carriage, 


a cab, a coal, a bread, a milk, a lum- 


ber, a sand, a hay, an ice, a dirt or 
any other kind of wagon, he is not a 
bona fide union driver unless he can 
produce the credentials of our union. 

Let us, too, solicit the moral sup- 
port of all good, fair-minded people, 
both employers and consumers. Hx- 
plain to them that the non-union driv- 
er is a detriment to his fellow erafts- 
men; that he is a stumbling block in 
the way of the men who are strug- 
sling for the betterment of their con- 
ditions and their wives and little 
ones at home. Ask them to not em- 
ploy a man, or receive goods from a 
man; or be driven by a ecabman who 
iS so disinterested in his own welfare 
and that of those depending upon 
him: as to stand in the way of pros- 
perity. Contend with slavery. <A 
union driver will at all times be glad 
to produce the ecard or button of our 
union upon demand. Don’t fail to 
see it. In this way you ean help in 
a good’ work. This kind of support 
will make it possible for the driver to 
better his working conditions and 
thus become a better citizen and a 
better husband and parent. 

Like all other crafts, our good ship, 
the I. B. of T., has encountered some 
little squalls, but, having been well 
manned with a brave and willing 
crew, she has stood the test. She has 
passed safely through the narrows 
and is now to be seen clearly out upon 
the open sea, plowing forward toward 
the port of Success. We have confi- 
dence in our present commander, 
Cornelius P. Shea. He is an able 
captain; one who understands the 
seas. He fears no little squalls or the 
storms that arise from time to time, 
and it is our duty, brothers, to rally 
together under one banner and be in 
a position to defend our rights. Let 
us act as men, and men will act with 
us. 

Remember, our enemies are arrayed 
against us, but right must and event- 
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ually will prevail. The bugle has 
sounded; did you hear the call? The 
American teamster has been called to 
muster into line. Every one who 
signs the roll makes our army one 
stronger. Remember,: *““An injury to 
one is the concern of all.’’ ‘‘ United, 
we stand; divided, we fall.’’ 

Cincinnati has just been. visited by 
Brother Briggs, our general Auditor. 
He gave us lots of good advice that I 
hope will be remembered. We con- 
sider Brother Briggs quite the right 
man in the right place, and wish him 
well in. his travels. When he strikes 
your town give him your attention; 
it will do you good. 

With the very best of wishes for the 
man behind the horse, everywhere, I 
ask to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
J. EK. LONGSTREET, 
| District Organizer. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—At the last 
regular: meeting held by Loeal 311, I. 
B. of T., the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas, It has pleased our Divine 
Creator to remove from us our dearly 
beloved brother, H. W. Harris, who 
in life was a good union man and up- 
held union principles; who had a kind 
word and helping hand for all in 
need; be it 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect 
for the memory of our departed 
comrade and brother the charter of 
Local 311 be draped in mourning for 
a period of thirty days; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
Loeal 311, extend to his bereaved 
family our heartfelt sympathy in this, 
their hour of sorrow and affliction, as- 
suring those of his family that as he 
will. be missed from his family circle 
he will also be missed as a brother 
from our local: meetings; and, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread upon our minutes, 


a copy sent’to his family and a copy 
sent to the official journal for publi- 
cation. Yours.fraternally, 

aed KF. GILLARD, 
Sec.-Treas: Local 311, I. B. of T.. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 

An infraction of the ethics of 
union labor nearly prevented the St. 
Patrick’s day parade in .Hast St. 
Louis, but the trouble was adjusted 
and the parade was the biggest event 
of the kind ever seen on the East 
Side. The union labor trouble arose 
when earriages for the young ladies’ 
sodalities, of St. Mary’s and St. 
Patrick’s churches were needed. A 
canvass of East St. Louis stables 
showed that all the carriages had been 
engaged for the event. The commit- 
tee then made a contract with a St. 
Louis firm and paid $25 down on a 
contract calling for $75. When the 
committee reported its action there 
was a storm of protest based on the 
fact that the stable from which the 
carriages for the girls had been hired 
was non-union. 

‘“Every union driver and every 
musician in the parade will pull out 
of line as soon as the ‘unfair’ drivers 
show up,’’ said an excited exponent 
of union labor. He also predicted 
that the St. Louis drivers would be 
shown a touch of high life that would — 
cause them to remember the visit to 
the East Side. There were speeches 
for and against the plan to introduce 
the disturbing element, but when the 
committee proved that all efforts 
made to hire union drivers had been 
unavailing it was decided to put the 
matter up to the union men of East 
St. Louis. Under the cireumstances 
the loeal ‘drivers secured enough 
union men to ride beside each non- 
union. When two men were seen on 
a carriage in the parade it meant that 
the driver of the team' did not belong 
to the union, and that the man who 
was riding with him was there to pre- 
vent his fellow union men from start- 
ing a rough house. I. U. No. 729. 























The Hawaii Immigration Society 
has chartered a steamer in London for 
the purpose of bringing 1,000 Span- 


iards to Hawaii. The contract price 
for transportation is $75,000. 


eS % eae 
The district ee which the Chicago 
Carpenters’ .Union extends contains 
about 12,000 men, exclusive of about 
2,000 wood workers in the mills, who 
have lately joined the carpenters. 
ed vie te 
Officers of the New York Harbor 
Boatman’s Union announce that there 
will be a general strike of tugboat 
men unless their demands of $10 a 
month increase in wages is granted. 
ae ee ee | 
The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railway Company = has an- 
nounced an advance in the pay of cap- 
tains, pilots and mates of its Fall 
River line of steamers running to New 
York. 


oh % a 

The machinists’ lodges. have begun 
a vigorous organizing campaign and 
eight-hour day agitation in every sec- 
tion of eastern New England. The 
membership in the vicinity has trebled 
within the last year. 

The annual convention of the Struc- 
tural Building Trades Alliance of 
America was held in New York City 
February 9. The organization has a 
membership of 200,000 workers out- 
side of New York. 

* & 

The new Pennsylvania child labor 

law, forbidding boys under fourteen 





to work at the breakers and boys un- 
der sixteen to work in the anthracite 


mines, went into effect recently, and 


when it is fully in force it is estimated 
12,000 boys will have quit work and 
been turned into the schools of the re- 
c10n. 

* % 

A special notice posted at the Wal- 
laroo mines, South Africa, recently 
stated that in view of the continued 
satisfactory price of copper the direc- 
tors extended the present sliding scale 
by giving a further increase of 5 per » 
cent. In wages. : 

+ oe Bo 


An investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into the block 
signal system in use on the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad showed that men en- 
gaged in the operation of trains work 
an excessive number of hours without 
a sufficient period of rest intervening. 

He fe 1 


The naturalization authorities at 
Washington, D. C., say the question of 
whether Japanese subjects can become 
citizens of the United States already 
has been settled adversely by the Cir- 
cuit Courts in the United States, which 
have declared that, not being either 
white persons or persons of African 
nativity, they are not entitled to that 
privilege. The question, it is said, 
has never been taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The de- 
cisions of the Cireuit Courts in con- 
struing the law on this subject have 
been accepted by the naturalization 
officials as final. 
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The Mexican government has been 
formally requested by the United 
States to aid the latter in preventing 
undesirable immigrants from crossing 
the border from Mexico into the 
United States. 

* * % 

The roses of pleasure seldom last 
long enough to adorn the brow of him 
who plucks them, and they are the 
only roses which do not retain their 
sweetness after they have lost their 
beauty.—Woman’s Life. 

* * % 

The hat manufacturers of Orange, 
N. J., and a committee of the United 
Hatters of North America, came to an 
agreement recently and 4,000 men 
and. 700 women returned to work. 
The matter will be referred to arbi- 
tration. 

i ee ey 

Good union men are always on the 
alert to strengthen their organization ; 
this can be done in two ways—by in- 
ducing the non-union craftsmen to 
join the union and by the purchase 
of union made (label) goods. Do you 
look for the label? 

’ ©  % 

The United Hatters of America is 
one of the most remarkable labor or- 
ganizations in the country. Its officers 
state that its success dates from the 
time it adopted high dues. Every 
member -pays 3 per cent. of his earn- 
ings into the union treasury. Two 
per cent. goes to the International 
union, while 1 per cent. is used for 
local expenses. There are 9,000 mem- 
bers in the union out of 12,000 en- 
gaged in the business in North Amer- 
ica. Every member of the union makes 
at least $3 per day. They are em- 
ployed by the piece, but the union 
rules require that the rate. shall be 
high enough to permit a hatter to 
make at least $3 per day. Some earn 
as high as $7 and $8 per day. During 
the last twenty-one years 270,000,000 
union labels have been used. Last 
year union hatters made nearly 30,- 
000,000 hats. 


Eix-Gov. Magoon, of Panama, is de- 
cidedly opposed to the use of Asiatic 
labor in the building of the great can- 
al. He spent the last year in study- 
ing the labor problem, and he is con- 
vineed of the inadvisability of em- 
ploying Chinese labor. 

* ¢ 


One of the most versatile men in the 
city is Henry Abrahams, secretary of 
the Central Labor Union. As a politi- 
eal and social economist, he is without 
a peer in this section of the country. 


- To enumerate the various branches of 


industry and art that he is a student 
of would be to write them all. Not 
alone in labor circles but among busi- 
ness and professional men of high 
standing, he is recognized as a won- 
derful man. To gain a good idea of the 
man one has but to ponder over his 
philosophical saying: ‘‘One man does 
not receive a wage and another a sal- 
ary. Every man who’ works is. a 
wage-earner.’’—Boston Traveller. 


ee Ye oe 


When the canine lover wishes. to 
purchase a good dog he inquires into 
its pedigree. Why shouldn’t a sensi- 
ble man inquire into, or assure himself 
through the presence of the label, a 
little about the creation of certain 
manufactured articles he may desire 
to purchase ?—Seattle Union Record. 


CARRIAGE WASHER. 


Inventions to save labor are always 
of greatest importance, and the inven- 
tion of the Ardrey Vehicle Washer is 
welcomed by every-man who has a 
carriage or auto to keep clean. It is 
a device of simple construction, easy 
to handle, and built to last a lifetime. 
It is claimed that a man can wash his 
‘‘rig’’ with his good clothes on and 
not injure them, and also have his 
hands protected with gloves. 

This device is made by the Ardrey 
Vehicle Washer Co. of Rochester, N. 
Y., whose advertisement appears in 
another column. 
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CAG UNEXCELLED 


Union Made. : The best made, take noother. : Made by 





CUTTER & CROSSETTE CHICAGO 








THERE IS NOTHING SO SOOTHING 


A Moras KISS | Edward Moffit 


EXCEPT 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup ————— 
Millions of Mothers will tell you HORSE SHOEING 
It scothes the child. ESTABLISHMENT 


It softens the gums. 
It allays all pain. 
It eures Wind Colic. 
It is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless, and for sixty 
years has proved’ the best remedy for Children 
Teething. 4 : 
Be sure you ask for 159 Washington Street., New York City 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


And take no other. 


Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 












@ Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. Made in the cleanest and best 
factories. If you cannot get 1 union samp shoes in jyous cee 
let.us hear from you. 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 


HIGHEST AWARD 











% World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


VERY TEAMSTER Should 
2 try this Polish. You will be 
§ surprised how quick it works. 
g Once used always used. Sold 


FOR POLISHING GOLD,SILVER, PLATED 
WARE, NICKEL, TIN, BRASS,COPPER. Etc. 
DIRECTI Ss: 


eo ubthe Metal hardandier np 77,0 by the leading harness houses 
%y, —5 cS the world over. 
G 


e 
i ree 10c A BOX 
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ANTI-ITIS 
is guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
» June 30,1906. Serial number 3066.  ANTI- 


ITIS is an external household necessity to suc- 


’ ceed the old-fashioned poultices and liniments. 


| © @Get ANTI-ITIS. Do not accept substitutes. 


@ In preparing ANTI-ITIS from quarry to 
* completion we believe IN UNION THERE 

IS STRENGTH. Send for our book 
"WHAT TO DO" and Accident Chart. 
@ Price of ANTI-ITIS is 1 lb. 50c.; 134 Ib. 
75¢. Sold by all reliable dealers. 


ANTI-ITIS,Inc., Danvers, Mass. 





THE ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


[Patented Aug. 15, 1905. ] 
With the Ardrey Vehicle Washer you can keep your Carriage, 
Auto, Buggy: or Delivery Wagon clean, without wetting 
'vour. hands or clothes, 
Made of solid brass, fits any ordinary hose. 


Water constantly forcing itself through the sponge immediately removes all 
dirt and grit. Absolutely impossible to injure the finest finish. 
Prepaid $3.00 Money back if not satisfactory. Booklet FREE. 
ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 112A Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


WE ARE AUTHORIZED MAKERS OF THE 
TEAMSTERS’ MONTHLY BUTTONS 


|A. R. Lopez & Bros. 


No.3 School St., cor. Washington, BOSTON, MASS. 


Wi raahastanens of 


SilK and Metal Badges 


BANNERS, SOUVENIRS, Campaign, Photo 
and Advertising BUTTONS and NOVELTIES 


Zo Secretaries: Sendfor Sample Card of 1907 Teamsters’ 
Monthly Buttons to be issued in November, 1906. 





DIDITEVEROCCURTOYOU 


THAT THE ONLY GUARANTEE YOU. CAN GET 
THAT WILL INSURE YOU THAT YOUR HARNESS 
~WAS NOT MADE BY CONVICT LABOR IS THE 


, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF LEATHER WORKERS ON 
HORSE GOODS 
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MAY, 1907 


THE. 








DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THOSE ENGAGED IN THE 
TEAMING INDUSTRY 























OFFICIAL MAGAZINE, 


— 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD | 
OF TEAMSTERS. 


10 CENTS PER: COPY ’ 









#2? PER YEAR 

















THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 
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No well-equipped stable should be without 


Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - ~- Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—*‘Fine as Silk”’ 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
CHICAGO NEWYORK ST. LOUIS 
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P ARSPATTER x8 Brett's Feed Store 


(All Seams Allowed) A 
Grain, Feed, 
Hay, Straw, Flour, Etc. 














AT ALL GOOD DRY GOODS STORES 
PARIS MODES MAGAZINE 


5 CENTS A COPY 50 CENTS A YEAR 
@ PARIS MODES COMPANY, 


36-44 W. 24th St. New York 





Office and Elevator: 
6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Telephone Connections 





When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Number--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 


Buchan’s Soap 
And Antiseptic Specialties 


issued from our factories hereafter. Not the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. QBuchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and best soaps on the market for 
forty years. 


Buchan’s Soap Corporation 
Flatiron Buiiding, New York City. 





THE BIG UNION FACTORY “KEYSTONE PANTS AND OVERALLS” 
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CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO 
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Have You Seen It? 


Brand New! 
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For sale at all first-class harness dealers 


THE SANITARY FEED BAG CO. 


79 E. 130TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Union Made. The best made, take no other. Gu 


Made by 
CUTTER & CROSSETTE l 


CAGO 





THERE IS NOTHING SO SOOTHING 
, Sa 
| A MOTHER’S KISS 


| EXCEPT 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 


It seothes the child. 

It softens the gums. 

It allays all pain. 

It eures Wind Colic. 

It is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 

It is absolutely harmless, and for sixty 
years has proved the best remedy for Children 
Teething. 

Be sure you ask for 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
And take no other. 








NO TEAMSTER’S HOME IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A CAN OF 


ANTI-ITIS 


@ ANTI-ITIS externally applied cures all 
forms of inflammation. Itis easily applied and 
takes the place of the old fashioned remedies, such 
as liniments, cracker, bread and linseed meal poul- 


tices: -PRICE 50 CENTS PER CAN. 
@ Write for our illustrated book, ‘‘ What To Do.” 
Remember, In Union there is Strength. | 


‘ANTL-ITIS, Inc., Danvers, Mass. 








earth, brick and stone. 
market. 


Incorporated 


Capital 
$130,000 


The 
Hay- 
wood 
Wagon 
Co. 


Baldwinsville, 
N 


Contractors’ 
Bottom 
Dumping, 
EndDump- 
ing, Stone 
Spreading, 
Coal Wag- 
ons and 
Carts. 


We manu- 
facture Bot- 
tomDumping 
Wagons for 
handling 


These wagons have steel doors and steel necks, and are the lightest running wagons there are in the 
They are equipped with a foot dumping device so that the driver has free use of both hands and does not necessitate 


stopping the team to discharge the load. We also manufacture Coal Wagons, Ash Wagons, Garbage Wagons and Carts. If 











you are in the market, before placing your order write for a catalogue. 


THE HAYWOOD WAGON CO. - = - - Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Directors—Otis M. Bigelow, Pres.; Walter A. Cook, V.-Pres.; James R. Shea, Sec.; L. L. Cramer, Treas.; Thos. C. Drennan 




























Have achieved fame for real 
durability. They seldom have to 
be “laid off’? for repairs. The 
team and teamster’s friend. They 
run easy. 


WATSON: WAGON CO. 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


You will confer a favor on yourself 
and us by mentioning Teamsters 
Magazine... ; 
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THE EAGLE DUMP WAGON. 


Geo. N. Reinhardt & Co. 
HAY and GRAIN 


943 Brook Ave. 








Telephone: 3456-3457 Melrose. 





One Chain Only, 
But a Chain under each Door. 

It Suits Contractor and Teamster. 

Address THE EAGLE WAGON WORKS, Auburn, N. Y. 


~ Branch, 2842 Webster Ave. 
Telephone, 1160 Tremont. 


NEW YORK. 





Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 





@ Insist upon having union stamp ‘shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. {Made in the cleanest and best 
factories. If you cannot gett union sia shoes in you sie 
















let us hear from you. 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 


HIGHEST’ AWARD 
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VERY TEAMSTER Should 
\9 try this Polish. You will be 
surprised how quick it works. 
Once used always used. Sold 
o by the leading harness houses 
the world over. 
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JESUS CHRIST—UNION CAR- 
PENTER. 


(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. ) 

I was asked in a public meeting re- 
cently if I thought that Jesus would 
become a member of the Carpenters’ 
Union were He on earth today. Just 
what Jesus would do in regard to or- 
ganized labor in the twentieth century 
no man dare prophesy. Any other 
man’s opinion on this subject is as 
good as mine. But I do believe that 
Jesus was a member of the Carpen- 
ter’s Guild of His day, which was the 
nearest approach to the forms of or- 
ganized labor in this generation. It 
is also quite likely that were He to 
come again as a carpenter, with all 
that that implies—a workingman’s 
sympathies—He would identify him- 
self with that organization which is 
doing most to. better the conditions of 
all workingmen. And if he were to 
manifest the same spirit toward those 
who oppressed the poor and the help- 
less that He did when He was on earth 
in bodily form, He would probably be- 


come known as a ‘‘labor agitator.’’ 


Those who assert that Jesus would 
in no ease identify himself with any 
organization that practiced slugging 
or that was unfair in any particular— 























bor. 
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of which things these persons insist or- 
ganized labor is guilty—forget, or do 
not know, that He became a member 
of the very organization of His day 
which was guilty of everything that 
is today charged against organized la- 
When He addressed the leaders 
of the Seribes and Pharisees, He not 
only reminded them that their fathers 
had scourged and persecuted the 
prophets, that they had killed and 
erucified those who had been sent to 
them, but that they, themselves, were 
ouilty of the most damnable sins—hy- 
poerisy, graft, persecution. And 
these very leaders afterward crucified 
Him for His persistent declaration 
that He was the Son of God, and that 
He had been sent to save the people. 
Jesus Christ was a member of that an- 
cient organization, because—in spite 
of the fact that it was largely con- 
trolled by men of this type—it had 
within it the elements of true piety 


and faithfulness toward God and to- 


ward men. It must in all fairness be 
said today with reference to organized 
labor, that it, too, contains the ele- 
ments which make for a higher type 
of manhood and womanhood, even 
though there are within its ranks some 
men who dishonor the cause. These 
must soon be eliminated, so that the 
movement which represents the best 
interests of the working people may 
no longer be handicapped by unfaith- 
ful leaders. 

To this end, why would it not be 
well to invite into membership the 
man who may truly be claimed as 
‘*Labor’s Champion’’—Jesus Christ? 
Let organized labor take its stand be- 
hind Him. 
you. You need never again quote the 
political economist. Quote Christ. 


Never has any man more bitterly de- 


nounced the oppressor. Invite Him 
to sit upon your platform. ‘Take Him 
into your councils. If you will, you 
are sure to win, for Christ is sure to 
win. I have a very strong conviction 
that if the workingmen of the world 
were to claim Christ as their exponent, 


Permit Him to speak to 


ly in getting them here. 


their leader, with all that goes with 
this claim, no power on earth could 
withstand their onward march. Does 
this seem visionary? But hasn’t the 
church done this very thing? ‘The 
true chureh rests absolutely and spe- 
cifically upon the person of Jesus 
Christ. All of its progress is due to 
this fact. Its sacrifice as well_as its 
victories were founded upon its faith 
in Christ. He is claimed today by 
the church as a living, personal power. 
Labor, too, may have ‘_Him—in the 
broadest, fullest sense. And when it 
again lays claim upon Christ, its vic- 
tory is assured. 


CHILD LABOR AND IMMIGRA- 
TION. 

Of the two great evils of child la- 
bor and foreign immigration now 
threatening this country we believe 
the latter is by far the greater. ‘The 
recent action taken against the Japa- 
nese by the people of California and 
other western states has excited much 
comment, and we believe has sounded 
the alarm that will eventually lead to 

a struggle that will, see all of the ob- 
jectionable Asiatic ‘paupers forever 


‘ banished from our sweet land of Lib- 


erty—America. <A free country, but 
not so free that American: citizens 
must be sacrificed on the block of com- 
mereial greed. by cheap, free and. in- 
dependent ‘‘moochers.’’ In regard to 
the recent unpleasantness in Califor- 
nla we ean only say that the people 
are wrought up to a high pitch over 
the question, and have been for some 


time, because they have had a great | 


number of these people living there. 
We do not believe, however, that the 
Japanese and Chinese should be tor- 
tured and abused, and attacked in the 
way that has been resorted to in the 
past. Brutality should not be in- 
flicted in driving them out. Such out- 
rages are barbarous. The government 
and the capitalists are to blame entire- 
They should 
be prohibited by law from coming 
here and then there could be no ques- 
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tions of international law arising, or 
oceasion for boycotting them in our 
public schools, to keep our white chil- 
dren from associating with them. The 
objectionable class of foreigners, prin- 
eipally Japanese and Chinese, are 
brought here for no other purpose 
than to destroy the American labor 
market, by those “‘industrial agents’’ 
who would fatten on the traffic in 
these coolies by robbing the pockets of 
the wage-earning American workman, 
and throwing him and his family in 
competition with the cheap mongo- 
hans. Many people of foreign birth 
become our best citizens, and some of 
our most splendid institutions are 


monuments to their loyalty and pro- 


gressiveness. In fact, all our ances- 
tors at some time or another were of 
some foreign descent. But as a race, 
the Japanese and Chinese are not 
progressive, and should not be classed 
with civilized people. They have 
practically made no advancement in 
five thousand years in their own coun- 


try, where they eke out a miserable 


existence of slavery and superstition. 
Once a Japanese or a Chinaman, al- 
ways so. At least the above is true 
of the class that we see in this country 
—the offscourings of a tyrannical and 
benighted monarchy. They come to 


' this country and live in cliques, and 


the lowest forms of hovels are good 
enough to house them. They eat what 
a good healthy tomcat would starve 
on, and their wants every way are few. 
A very small pittance looks big to 
them because they have for centuries 
been receiving it. They work cheap, 
and they do ‘‘cheap’’ work, yet there 
are employers who hire them because 
they submit to slavery and a disgrace- 
fully low wage. Not only is this state 
of affairs true in the United: States 
proper, but the traffic in coolié labor 
is being extended to our foreign pos- 
sessions with alarming rapidity. In 
Honolulu, the Philippines and other 
similar possessions, they are fast 


- erowding out respectable labor and 


progressive people. Should the time 


ever cOme ‘when our government 
would desire to fall back on such peo- 
ple to defend her flag over the seas, 
could they be relied on? We hardly 
think so, for so far history does not 
record any such acts of loyalty or pa- 
triotism.—St. Joseph News. 





THE LABOR PRESS. 


Somebody recently said that. the 
average workingman reads his labor 
paper as the early Christians read 
their New Testament. However that 
may be, a practical advertising man- 
ager insists that as an advertising me- 
dium a labor paper is fully ten times 
as valuable as the ordinary daily pa- 
per. 

The average labor union man reads 
not only his trade journal, which deals 
with the affairs of his craft, but also 
receives the local: paper, which seeks 
to keep him informed with reference 
to the doings of organized labor in the 
town in which he lives. It is safe to 
say that nearly every trades unionist 
reads some kind of a labor paper, 
which he in many eases passes on to 
his fellow-workmen who are not in the 
union, and in most eases it is also read 
by the members of his own family. 
It has been estimated that the labor 


press has a constituency of about ten 


millions, which meludes the persons 
in the homes of the subseribers. From 
the professional advertising man’s 
viewpoint, this is a conservative esti- 
mate, as there are about three million 
trades unionists in the United States 
and Canada, most of the trades pa- 
pers, at any rate, being distributed in 
both countries. | 

The labor press does not always 
offer a life of ease and comfort, even 
aside from the trials ‘that are peculiar 


-to editors. As a class, labor editors 


are honest, in spite of the temptation 
to ‘‘graft,’’ which comes to nearly 
every labor editor from employers, 
politicians and ambitious “‘labor lead- 
ers.”’ That they withstand this temp- 
tation is to their eredit, for the sala- 
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ries paid them are, as a rule, pitifully 
small. One of the brightest and best- 
informed editors in this country re- 
ceives only fifteen dollars a week for 
his services. They are supposed to be 
informed on trade conditions and to 
tell about these things in the language 
of the man in the shop. And most 
of them do it well. 

The disposition to present the view 
of the employing class in the labor 
press is a source of constant surprise. 
Compared with the organs of the em- 
ployers’ associations, labor papers are 
unusually fair in their treatment of 
the labor question. Contrary to the 
general impression, rarely does there 
appear an article which one might call 
radical. The conservatism and the 
restraint of these workingmen is most 
admirable. 

Constantly there is the appeal for 
temperate living. Corruption in la- 
bor circles is unmercifully scored. 
High ideals in the home and in family 
life are insistently presented. The 
appeal to the heart, in editorial, in 
story, in illustration and in news item, 
is found in nearly every issue. 

The trade journals in almost every 
instance give considerable space to 
purely technical matters, thus supply- 
ing a course in technology which must 
be of great value to the mechanics, 
and especially to the apprentices in 
the trade. Indeed, many of these 
journals are of the highest type in 
both matter and in general makeup, 
comparing favorably with the average 
monthly magazine sold on the news 
stands. 

As a rule the attitude of the labor 
press toward the employer is fair and 
reasonable. There is a disposition to 
regard him as a friend. But toward 
the man who opposes organized labor 


through an employers’ association or 


a citizens’ alliance, with a determina- 
tion absolutely to crush it out, there is 
always the strongest feeling of resent- 
ment and bitterness. There is no 
elass of men—not even the ‘‘scabs’’ 
whom they employ—who are more 


sincerely hated and more persistently 
ridiculed. There is, however, not the 
slightest disposition to advocate. the 
use of violence in dealing with them. 

The labor press suffers, as does every 
other part of the labor movement, in 
that many of the men who are devel- 
oped in the ranks soon find other 
and more remunerative employment, 
where the responsibility is not so great 
and where the criticism is not so se- 
vere. Some of them become labor edi- 
tors on daily papers, others go into 
the professions, some become politi- 
clans, many enter upon a business ¢a- 
reer, while still others are engaged by 
large employers to handle for them 
the labor problem as it exists in their 
plans.—Rey. Charles Stelzle in ‘‘The 
Outlook.’’ 


WHEN FRIENDS ARE NEEDED. 


The late Thomas Coldwell, inventor 
of the lawn mower, was noted in New- 
burg for his charity. A citizen of 


_ Newburg once stole some money. He 


was bitterly attacked in consequence. 
But Mr. Coldwell stood by him and to 
a certain man who was maligning him 
he said one day: ‘‘You, I see, are a 
fair-weather friend, George. Well, 
you are not singular there. Most 
friends are like you. There was a 
man who said to a convict: ‘Always 
do right and your friends will stand 
by you.’ 

‘* *Yes,’ the convict answered. bit- 
terly, ‘but the time a man needs 
friends to stand by him is when he 
does wrong.’ ”’ 7 


- 


It is absolutely inconceivable how 
an intelligent workingman who keeps 
abreast with the times and studies 
modern industrial conditions can pos- 
sibly remain outside the fold of his 
particular craft, if that craft be or- 
ganized. If aman is so sorely lacking 
in intelligence as not to be able to real- 
ize his utter insignificance as an indi- 
vidual when brought face to face with 
the great forces of organized capital, 
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he cannot think for himself and must 
be left as a mere tool in the hands of 
his organized employers. But if a 
man understands the labor question 
he knows the beneficial results of or- 


- ganization; and if he remains neutral 


he is simply taking his stand in order 
to secure the benefits without contrib- 
uting to the support of organized la- 
bor.—Ex. 


' 


THE MATTER OF WAGES. 


The advances made by several cor- 
porations in the wages of their em- 
ployes is easily to be accounted for. 
The wrath of the people is feared by 
them. These corporations never lose 
an opportunity for laying emphasis on 
the fact that American labor is better 
paid than is the labor of most other 
countries. Such assertion is a sort of 
spread-eagleism that is supposed to 
hurt nobody and to help the corpora- 
tions to a more complacent enjoyment 
of their profits. But the real truth is 
that, measured by the value of its 
product, the labor of this country, in- 
stead of being the highest paid, is the 
lowest paid in the world. 

Census reports show that in Ameri- 
can manufactures the per capita pro- 
duction is three times the average of 
European factories, while wages are 
less than twice as high. 

James J. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern and other railroads, 
is authority for the assertion that a 
train gang on his American railroads 
handles more than seven times as 
many ton miles of freight as do the 
train gangs on English, French and 
German railroads. For this seven 
times as much result American train- 
men receive less than twice as much 
wages. 

Secretary Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in an address the 
other day, said that one American 
farm hand produces more rice than 
400 Chinamen. Chinese wages are 
only 10 to 12 cents a day, but if the 
rice workers of this country got the 


same rate for results produced their 
pay would be $44 to $48 a day—in- 
stead of $1.50. 

‘*Cheap labor’’ never could produce 
the marvelous crops and manufactures 
of this country. Yet measured by 
what it does, it is the cheapest labor 
on the surface of the earth. And it is 
utterly false that prices are high be- 
eause wages are high. Compared with 
the prices the consumer pays, wages 
are lower than in Europe or China. 
These hard facts seriously detract 
from the glory of the spread-eagleism 
and from the seeming munificence of 
the wage-increasing corporations. 


A FRIEND OF LABOR. 


(By Jos. H. Dirblun.) | 

While others were talking of help- 
ing the many little slaves of the tread- 
mill by the passage of child labor 
laws, and the enforcement of such 
laws already enacted, there is one 
practical friend who is actually doing 
something to help these little victims 
of commercialism and cupidity. Mr. 
N. O. Nelson, the millionaire manu- 
facturer of St. Louis, is the man, as 
records show. Some time ago Mr. Nel- 
son made the following proposition to 
the women’s clubs of St. Louis: He 
offered to pay one-half the amount 
the children under fourteen years of 
age would receive if they worked, if 
the clubs would pay the other half. 
In the mean time Mr. Nelson has been 
putting his plan into operation with- 
out waiting for assistance. During re- 
cent months he has investigated every 
application made to the St. Louis 
truant officer for permits for children 
under fourteen to work in shops and 


factories. He has found a number of 


worthy cases, and he is now paying 
these children a weekly wage equiva- 
lent to their earnings if employed by 
capitalist co-operative greed. The 
average is about $3 a week for each 
child. The little ones eall at Mr. 
Nelson’s office once a week and re- 
ceive their pay, a condition of pay- 
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ment being that they must be regular 
attendants at some school, health per- 
mitting. 

Mr. N. O. Nelson has long been 
known as a practical friend of the 
workers. He has taken part in sev- 
eral movements, some of them nation- 
al in scope, which looked toward al- 
leviation of the condition of the toil- 
ing masses. The writer has paid spe- 
cial attention to the philanthropic 
work of this noble Nelson. All who 
have ever paid attention to his great 
deeds know at first the splendid char- 
acter of this friend of the poor and 
lowly. 

But prior to this unique movement 
to rescue the little wage slaves Mr. 
Nelson had given practical evidence 
of his sentiments upon such evidence. 
In 1886 he instituted a complete and 
workable plan of profit sharing in his 
large plant, which manufactures 
plumbers’ and steamfitters’ supplies, 
at Leclaire, Ill., a suburb of St. Louis, 
which is located across the river from 
the big city. In 1890 he established 
the co-operative village of Leclaire, 
and both of these enterprises have not 
only been successful, from a business 
point of view, but have given perfect 
satisfaction to workers in the factory 
and residents of the town. Mr. Nel- 
son established in 1902 the famous 
‘‘consumptive camp’’ on a_ desert 
ranch at Indio, Cal. In March, 1903, 
he opened a large industrial school at 
Leclaire. So it will be seen that, as 
said in the opening paragraph, here 
is one man who does things while the 
rest of us talk a great deal. Thus let 
us herald the news of all good deeds, 
and let the world know the benefac- 


tors of our loved but much oppressed 


ehild slaves.—Bookbinder. 


JOIN HANDS WITH FARMERS. 


The American Society of Equity, 
the recently organized farmers’ union, 
has practically affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
society is credited with a membership 


of 1,000,000 and claims to represent 
one-seventh of the population of the 
United States. Federation commit- 
tees recommended a plan whereby the 
federation and its affiliated bodies will 
demand union farm, garden and orch- 
ard products, while the farmers spe- 
cifically agree to buy nothing but 
union-made goods. 


WORKINGMEN’S PERILS. | 


According to statistics presented at 
the opening of the first international 
exposition of safety devices’ and in- 
dustrial hygiene, half a million work- 
ingmen, women and children are 
killed or maimed in the course of 
their labor, in the United States every 
year—an average. of about 2,000 a 
day. Carroll D. Wright .on that oc- 
easion said that the number of lives 
sacrificed on railroads in the three 
years ending June, 1905, was greater 
than the losses of three years of the 
Boer war. . 

It was with a view to arousing pub- 
lie interest in means for stopping this 
annual sacrifice that the exposition 
was opened in the Museum of Natural 
History, and that Governor Hughes 
lent ‘the influence of his presence at 
the dinner with which it was inaugu- 
rated, urging that ‘‘every . effort 
should be made to better the lot of 
industrial employes by making the 
conditions of their labor decent, 
wholesome and safe.’’ The Rev. Dr. 
Josiah Strong and Dr. William H. 
Tolman, both of the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, are chiefiy re- 
sponsible for this grouping of exhibits 
showing means for the protection of 
workers.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


BROTHERHOOD. 


God what a world!—if men in street and 
mart 
Felt that same kinship of the human heart 
Which makes them, in the face of flame 
and flood, 
Rise to the meaning of true brotherhood. 


-—Ella. Wheeler Wileox in Everybody’s 


Magazine. 


Corre 


spondence 





NEW YORK. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


My Dear Sir—For three years and 
more the trade unions have been com- 
ing in on the fight against consump- 
tion, and now this year in New York 
City we find them joining forees with 
us stronger than ever, and in a way 
which is bound to have considerable 
effect on this great problem of the pre- 
vention of this terrible but prevent- 
able disease. In place of ignorance 
and ‘indifference, at the present rate 
we Shall soon have a public which 
knows that consumption ean be pre- 
vented ; that it can be cured, and that 
it is foolish and worse to put off an 
honest and real attempt to get well; 
that ‘‘sure cures’’ for consumption 
are merely methods of obtaining 
money under false pretenses ; that con- 
sumption is caused by a germ, and 
that it is courting death to allow a con- 


sumptive who will not take care of his - 


gverm-laden sputum to spit on the floor 
of one’s shop or home. ‘These things 
‘we are getting before the unions of 
this city by means of short talks, many 
of them illustrated with stereopticon 
views. ‘Take, for instance, our record 
in this respect for the first week in 
April; we were given the privilege of 
the floor at the following unions: 
German Bricklayers’ Union No. 11, 
Carpenters and Joiners No. 715, 
United Hebrew Trades, Marble Cut- 
ters and Setters, United Upholster- 
ers’ Union No. 44, Cloak and Shirt 
Makers’ Union, Tool and Die Workers 
No. 460, Carpenters and Joiners No. 


1548, Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers No. 442, Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers No. 490, Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders No. 9, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists No. 
402, New York City Lodge No. 404, 
I. A. M., United Derrickmen, Riggers 
and Pointers’ Association No. 4, Rock- 
men and Excavators’ Unions Nos. 
10630 and 10631 and Typographical 
Union No. 6. 

This means that the sacrifice of over 
10,000 lives to this preventable disease 
which we see going on in New York 
City every year is to be stopped; that 
the trade unions of this city are going 
to hold up the hands of the public au- 
thorities in their attempt to stamp out 
consumption, and that there will be in 
the future a more vigorous and deter- 
mined demand for thorough-going . 


factory, tenement house and Board of | 


Health regulations. 

But we cannot be satisfied with 
what is being done. After all, and in 
spite of the numbers who have given 
us a hearing, far more unions are on 
the other side and have still not re- 
sponded to our request for permission 
to address them. We want to have 
extended to us the privilege of the 
floor by every single union in this city. 
We will furnish a speaker in any lan- 
guage desired, and where our lantern 
is not in use at other lectures we ‘will 
illustrate our talks with stereopticon 
views, all entirely at our own expense. 
It is to the unions’ own interests to 
learn of this preventable disease that 
at present is causing them far more. 
loss in members’ lives and union 
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funds than any other one cause. A 
letter to the undersigned, giving date 
and hour at which our committee may 
appear, will receive prompt attention. 
Yours very truly, 
PAUL KENNADAY, 
Secretary, Comm. on Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, 105 E. 22d St., New 
York City. 


MOBILE, ALA, 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Members of 

Local No. 224 send their congratula- 
tions to you and the Brotherhood for 
winning out in your trial. Our local 
is getting along as well as could be ex- 
pected, as we had a fight for a while 
with the rival organization, some of 
the old members being on the fence. 
Some of us are in the old local to stay. 
We are not as large in number as we 
would like, but are not discouraged. 
_ We had the misfortune to lose a 
brother by death Wednesday morn- 
ing, March 20, Brother Wm: Robin- 
son. 

I wish all the locals, including Local 
No. 244, would have something to say 
in the Magazine each month. 

Wishing every one success, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN H. WILLIS, 
Sec. Local No. 244. 


MONTREAL. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—I must con- 
eratulate you and the entire Brother- 
hood for the happy ending of your 
struggles, and you may feel assured 
that the teamsters will never forget 
your martyrdom, and that the union 
will be powerfully strengthened 
thereby. 

I would like this letter to appear in 
the Magazine, so as to show the team- 
sters of the United States that there 
are men in Quebee who feel just as 
proud as they do for following C. P. 
Shea, and that they would very much 


like to have a strong- organization of» 


teamsters in this city. 
With best wishes to all members of 
the organization, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 


HERMAN, JULIEN. 


One of Rochester’s Old-time Cabbies 
and His Kicking Mare. 


When your feelings they are kind of blue 
And the skies look dark and drab, 

The remedy to rouse you -up 
Is a ride in Whitey’s cab. 


The front tires, they are rubber, 
The hind ones are of steel— 
Everything is confidential 
For Whitie will not squeal. 


The windows are of mica— 
No one can rubber in | 

And the prices are according 
To the distance that you spin. 


The doors they are colonial, 
On each one there is a hook, 

And he’ll use you nice, if you pay the price, 
Hither congressman or crook. 


On the front is a piazza 
Where Whitie sits and guides 

The fastest mare on the thoroughfare; 
She makes some rapid strides. 


He’s polite and he’s attentive— 
He wants money, and won’t blab, 

But you haven’t done the town just right 
Without a ride in Whitie’s cab. 


This cab it is steam heated, 
You ean ride and sleep and dream, 
And from the heating apparatus 
You can plainly see the steam. 


And .the engineer is Whitie 
And the engine is the mare; 

Just keep your eye on the safety valve 
If he ever starts to swear. 


He never says ‘‘ By Jingo,’’ 
He’s afraid of no dago stab; 
People cut a show when out they go 
For a ride in Whitie’s cab. 


The sum of $300,000 was expended 
for strike benefits and aid to boycotted 
union men during the past three years 
by the unions of Sweden. 








CHICAGO TO HAVE UNION HOTEL 


There is a movement on foot in the 
labor organizations of Chicago to es- 
tablish a thoroughly union hotel in 
that city. It is proposed that the hotel 
shall be built by union men exclusive- 
ly; that all its furniture and appoint- 
ments shall be union made and that 
every person employed therein, from 
bell boys to manager, shall be a mem- 
ber of a labor union. It is believed 
that the labor union transients who 
visit Chicago are sufficiently numer- 
ous, to make a very large hotel a suc- 
cess. ‘The union leaders who are agi- 
tating the enterprise say that it will 
be an easy matter to raise money 
enough among the Chicago organiza- 
tions to build and equip a commodi- 
ous, up-to-date hotel. The Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ union started the 
subscription to stock in the ‘‘Union 
Hotel Company’’ with $25,000. 


TRADES UNION PAPERS. 

One hundred and_ eighty-five 
monthly and 170 weekly journals in 
the United States and Canada are de- 
voted exclusively to the advocacy of 
trades unionism. These 364 publica- 
tions, which number does not include 
socialist periodicals, reach a not in- 
considerable portion of the laboring 
community and exercise an influence 
in it which is little suspected. 

There are in North America ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 working people 
organized into trades unions, and 
each of them receives the official 
organ of the craft to which he or she 
belongs and usually one or two other 
labor papers. But the prestige of 


‘of Colorado, 


these journals extends beyond the en- 
rolled membership of established or- 
ganizations. They number among 
their subscribers many sympathizers 
and non-union workmen. They are 
placed on the tables of reading rooms 
all over the country, and for every 
subscriber there are probably two 
readers. It is no exaggeration to say 
that they reach 5,000,000 readers, 
perhaps half as many more.—World 
Today. 


AIM OF UNIONISM. 


Almost every practical method that 
the degree of organization will permit 
is iN vogue in the conservative union 
to prevent strife, hasty and unre- 
strained action by the individual or 
combination of members and promote 
good will between employer and em- - 
ployes. — Australian Typographical 
Journal. : 





AS TO KIDNAPING. 

When the Cudahy brat was kid- 
naped the whole country was aroused. 
The daily press fairly howled, and 
used columns to denounce the kid- 
naper. The child was a son of Cudahy, 
a shining light in the carrion trust. 
About a year ago three men, citizens 
were kidnaped from 
their homes at midnight, carried away 
on a special train and immured in ~ 
a jail in another state. Every out- 
rage that malific greed could conjure 
up was used to deny these men their 
dearest rights. You can see a word or 
two about it once in a while in the 
daily press. This was a blow struck 
at the freedom of every American 
citizen. But as these three were 
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battling for human _rights—why, 
that’s different. 

Down in Delaware ten days ago a 
boy was kidnaped from his home. The 
whole state is aroused, the legislature 
offered a reward, and an appeal from 
the governor has been sent to the fed- 
eral authorities at Washington. The 
local press has yards of stories 
printed each day with all kinds of 
illustrations: 

And yet they will tell you that we 


are all equal—RMine Workers. 


A DANGER THAT THREATENS. 


Undoubtedly, the greatest danger 
that threatens labor unions today is 
the desire of new and inexperienced 
members for quick and big results. 
While this may be natural, it is very 
often disastrous. Some unions may 
make great gains in wages and hours, 
but are perhaps not a safe standard 
for others. A good reserve fund and 
thorough organization, which insure 
permanent strength, should be the aim 
of all organizations. "When this has 
been accomplished wages and hours 
are bound to follow. Let us profit by 
the experience of others—Union La- 
bor Journal. 


—— 


MACHINISTS’ PROGRESS. 


After a conference recently held 
with the officials of the Machinists’ 
Union of New York City, Fourth 
Vice-President Wilson is quoted as 
saying: 

‘¢ Advances in wages have been re- 
ceived by 115,000 machinists through- 
out the country this year without 





strikes, which will aggregate $8,000,- 


000 a year in wage advances. The ad- 
vanees were principally on the part 
of railroad companies, but there has 
been a general tendeney to advance 
wages. The year has shown more ad- 
vanees and fewer strikes than any 
other year and has been generally 
prosperous. ’’ 

A referendum vote will be taken 
about February 2 on the question of 
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holding an international convention 
this year. 

If the vote is for the convention, 
which will be held in St. Louis, the 
question of a general. eight-hour de- 
mand will be taken up. If there is no 
convention this year the eight-hour 
question will remain.in abeyance. 


SEASONABLE ATTIRE. 

Irishman—What’ll I be after wear- 
ing for mournin’, misther tailor? 

Tailor—It all depends upon the 
nearness of the relative. For a wife, 
a father, a brother, a mother, or a 
sister, you should have a black suit 
entire. For a distant relative you 
may wear a black band sewed onto the 
sleeve of your coat. 

Irishman—I.may wear a black band 
for a distant relative, may I? 

Tailor—Yes. 

Trishman—wWell, it’s me mother-in- 
law; an’ she’s been terrible distant 
with me since the first time she came 
to ate me out of house an’ home an’ 
run the family. I guess if I wear a 
shoestring tied around me arm, that’ll 
do for her. Thank you for the advice. 


PILOTAGE BILL’S DEFEAT VIC- 
TORY FOR UNION LABOR. 

By a vote of 164 to 110 the House 
last week defeated the Littlefield bill 
to abolish the compulsory pilotage 
laws in the coastwise trade on the 
Southern coast. The bill was debated 
for four hours. 

The result is regarded as a victory 
for organized labor, which has fought 


.the measure ever since its introdue- 


tion.—Washington Times. 


TEN SERMONS IN THIRTY 
SECONDS. 
(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 
There are many kinds of ‘‘memory 
methods,’’ but no one has ever in- 
vented a scheme which will help a 
man forget. 
If any man were half as good as he 
knows how, he would be twice as good 
as he is. 
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Most men flatter themselves that 
they can not be fooled by their fel- 
lows, but they are fooling themselves 
by supposing that they ‘can fool 
others. 

It is a most difficult task to drag 
to its destruction a beast of the field, 
but it is sometimes a hopeless under- 
taking to attempt to rescue a human 
being. 

Reputation is what others give us. 
Character is what we give ourselves. 

Some men are trying hard to get 
rid of sins. They will never sueceed 
until they conquer sin. 3 

Innocence is ignorance of sin. Vir- 
tue is sin conquered. 

We are punished not so much for 
our sin as by our sin. 


Most men are sorry not because. 


they have sinned, but because of the 
result of their sin. 

The devil never taunts the man of 
whom he is sure. 


From Cleveland, Ohio, comes the 
announcement that parties are estab- 
lishing a manufacturing plant in 
which none but cripples will be em- 
ployed. The concern is to be known 
as the Associated Manufacturing 
Company, and will make a‘ modest 
start, giving employment to- about 
twenty cripples. Designing and per- 
forating, cloth and ivory button mak- 
ing, apron and waist sewing, and lace 
mending by machinery will be the 
principal industries in the outset. It 
is also proposed to employ crippled 
stenographers and delivery boys. This 
may be a magnanimous venture, and 
it might be a parsimonious scheme.— 
Labor Clarion. 

He is master of ceremonies. "Woe 
unto the hapless mortal who dares to 
break his self-made rules of etiquette. 
He sees every trifie but himself. Like 
the savage Indian who scouts for yic- 
tims’ scalps to decorate his wigwam, 
he constantly scents trouble and 
scouts for victims upon whom he ean 
vent his ire. Last but not least he 


carries tales. In short he is a good | 
reporter of even the most ridiculous 
trivialities. The parties about whom 
and to whom these tales are carried, 
feel bored and then amused. Indeed 
a very dreary, weary proposition. 


The efforts of labor unions are not 
confined alone to increasing wages 
and shortening the workday, but 
reach out in diverse directions in an 
endeavor to educate and elevate the 
individual, protect his life, limb and 
health, and make his home happier. 
They promote the highest type of 
citizenship and the public health and 
well-being. 


A Chicago detective agency has 
been caught red-handed in the work - 
of promoting slugging during strikes. 
A Milwaukee concern engaged the 
Chicago company to break a strike; 
one of its supposed detectives was a 
union iron molder. Because of their 
splendid physique this man and one 
other were given the names of union 
officials whom they were to slug,:the 
compensation being $10 per day. Upon 
arrival in Milwaukee the supposed de- 
tectives went to police headquarters, 
got the co-operation of the depart- 
ment, sent for the head of the agency, 
and when a prearranged fracas was 
started, local officers arrested not only 
the professional disturbers, but their 
chief as well. 





As the Fatted Calf beheld the Fath- © 
er’ Axe about to fall, 

To convert him into Cutlets for the 
Homing Prodigal, 

‘“Why kill one Calf,’’ he eried, ‘‘to 
furnish Welcome for the 
Oth-er ? 

Pshaw! you lack a Sense of Humor, 
thus to slay me for my Broth- 
er!’’ 

—Smart Set. 


God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory. confused. 
—Tennyson. 















THE RDS VEHICLE WASHER 


[Patented Aug. 15, 1905.] 


With the Ardrey Vehicle Washer you can keep your Carriage, 
Auto, Buggy or Delivery Wagon clean, without wetting 
vour hands or clothes. 
Made of solid brass, fits any ordinary hose. 
Water constantly forcing itself through the sponge immediately removes all 
dirt and grit. Absolutely impossible to injure the finest finish. 
Prepaid $3.00 Money back if not satisfactory. Booklet FREE. 
ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 11IZA Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Even in the South, where race 
hatred is so prevalent, the negroes 
have been admitted into the trades 
unions, while they have been barred 
from other organizations that are 
antagonistic to organized labor. . The 
color barriers have been broken down 
by labor unions, and not his color, but 
his character bars the negro when he 
is barred.—Leavenworth Review. 


MARY’S UNION GOAT. 


Mary had a little goat 
With manners meek and pleasant, 
And when its birthday came around 
She gave the goat a present. 


She bought—now children do not laugh— 
That goat a lovely bonnet. 


‘He ate it up because it had 


No union label on it. 
—Adam Bugg in Washington (D. C.) 
Trades Unionist. 


BE FRIENDLY ON THE WAY. 


I have journeyed on life’s highway till the 
dial points to noon, 
And I’ve learned some’ useful lessons 
on the way; 
I have proved them o’er and o’er, and I 
have prized them more and more, 
And I think you can depend on what I 
say. . | 


You may hold yourself aloof, and may think 
it is a proof 
That you’re made of some superior sort 
of clay; 


But you’il always find it pays in many dif- 


ferent ways, 
To be friendly to the people on the way. 


If the day is dark and dreary, and the way 
is rough and steep, 
.And some weary brother falters on the 
road, 
You will never feel the weight, be the bur- 
den small or great, 
If you turn about and ease him of his load. 


And you’ll often see the time when a dol- 
lar or a dime 
Will be a friendly offering most meet— 


When to give a little sum, some, mishap to 
overcome, 
Will keep some needy fellow on his feet. 


I have learned that shabby garments often 
clothe a noble soul, 
And misfortune lies in wait for great 
and small; 
Better help a friend today, who is strand- 
ed by the way— 
For who knows but that tomorrow we 
may fall? —Exchange. 


NO TEAMSTER’S HOME IS COM- 
PLETE WITHOUT A CAN OF 
ANTI-ITIS. 


Anti-Itis 18 a preparation which 
takes the place of liniments and poul- 
tices, and will cure all forms of inflam- 
mation when externally applied. 


Apply Anti-Itis for the following: ’ 


Abseess, Bronchitis, Burns, Bunions, 
Bruises, Cuts, Corns, Croup, Conges- 


- tion of the Lungs, Earache, Chilblains, 


Dysmenorrhea, Enlarged Joints, Ke- 
zema, Felons, Insect Bites, Indiges- 
tion, Laryngitis, Lumbago, Mumps, 
Tonsilitis, Vaccination, Water on the 
Knee, Mastitis, Neuralgia, Neuritis, 
Orchitis, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, Piles, 
Quinsy, Rheumatism, Sprains, Sun- 
burn and Whooping Cough. 

Anti-Itis can be applied to any part 
of the body where there is inflamma- 
tion, and it greatly assists internal 
medication. 

Anti-Itis is on sale at all reliable 
dealers who do not have substitutes to 
take the place of what you see adver- 
tised in your International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters’ Magazine. 

It only costs 50 cents a can. 

Kindly send us the name of any 
druggist who cannot supply you with 
Anti-Itis. -In fact, a great many 
grocers carry Anti-[tis. 

ANTI-ITIS, Ine., 
Danvers, Mass. 
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|-BLOOD POISON 


ULCERS, ECZEMA, OLD SORES, and all SKIN AFFLICTIONS Speedily and Permanently CURED CURED 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME 


The general treatment accorded by physicians to people afflicted with blood poison today is 
mercury, iodide of potash, and other poisonous and deadly drugs. These strong minerals 
act with disastrous effects on the delicate parts of the system, and do not, after all, really cure the 
disease. They poison the system, and the use of mercury causes mercurial rheumatism 





and sores, penetrating even to the bones. It produces the most offensive ulcers and openings 

| which last for years. Mercury and potash will not cure blood poison, but are simply 
means of adding more fuel to'an already devouring flame that is ravaging on the vitals. What 
you want is a safe, reliable treatment,. that can be taken in the privacy of your own home, and 
one that completely removes the cause, thus curing the disease. Such a cure will be found in 
the use of Indian Salve. It has been on the market for over fifty years, and during that time 
thousands of persons have been speedily and permanently cured. Indian Salve is purely vege- 
table, non-poisonous, and can be taken internally as well as applied externally. @On sale at all drug- 
gists and department stores, or will be sent prepaid under plain sealed wrapper upon receipt of $7. 
FR E A sample box, just enough to convince you of the great merit of Indian 
Salve, will be sent to you free upon receipt of J0c, which pays for the cost 

of mailing. @ We will also send you our booklet on general diseases, and list of testimonials. 


Write today. Addres 


Indian Salve & Remedies Company, 


977 Gates Avenue, Dept. I, Brooklyn, New York. 





DIDIT EVER OCCUR TO YOU 


THAT THE ONLY GUARANTEE YOU CAN GET 
THAT WILL INSURE YOU THAT YOUR HARNESS 
WAS NOT MADE BY CONVICT LABOR IS THE 


#1 AMP 








UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF LEATHER WORKERS ON 
HORSE, GOODS 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


THOSE ENGAGED IN THE 
TEAMING INDUSTRY 





OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


OF TEAMSTERS 


10 CENTS PER COPY 


1? PER YEAR 
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THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 





No well-equipped stable should be without 


Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - - Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—*‘Fine as Silk’’ 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
CHICAGO © NEWYORK ST. LOUIS 








PARIS PATTERNS 


10 CENTS EACH 


(All Seams Allowed) 
AT ALL GOOD DRY GOODS STORES 
PARIS MODES MAGAZINE 
5 CENTS A COPY ’ 50 CENTS A YEAR 
PARIS MODES COMPANY, 


36-44 W. 24th St. New York 


Brett's Feed Store 


Grain, Feed, 









Hay, Straw, Flour, Etc. 


Office and Elevator: 
6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Telephone Connections 






When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Naumber--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 


Buchan’s Soap 


And Antiseptic Specialties 


issued, from our factories hereafter. Not the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. QBuchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and best soaps on the market for 
forty years. | 


Buchan’s Soap Corporation 
Flatiron Building, New York City. | 
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If you want the very best value insist on naving 


"KEYSTONE TROUSERS" 


They are cut and finished like "Custom Made" and, as 
we only use materials of the highest standard, "KEYSTONES" 


will outwear the many inferior brands offered as "just as good". 


Our 1907 styles include a full assortment that retail from 
$1.00 to $5.00 per pair in -Woolens, Worsteds, Corduroys and 
Cottonades. 


Send direct to us if your dealer will not supply you. 


CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF 
Keystone Special Railroad Apron Overalls and Coats 


Keystone Mechanic's Overalls, Apron Overalls and Coats 
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Brand New! Have You Seen It? 


- Sanitary Feed Bag 


The CLEANEST, LIGHTEST, STRONGEST and 
CHEAPEST Feed Bag. We use GALVANIZED 
STEEL instead of leather or wood for the bottom, and 
VENTILATE SIDES and BOTTOM. 





For sale at all first-class harness dealers 


THE SANITARY FEED BA 


79 E. 130TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE UNION ABSENTEE. 

Organized labor, by reason of its 
constantly increasing power and com- 
plexity, has assumed an importance 
that vividly reminds the wage worker 
that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.’ In its constituent parts 
there are so many defects that must 
be remedied before it can fully accom- 
plish its mission that it is difficult at 
random to determine which should be 
given precedence, but I feel sure the 
average unionist will agree that the 
member who absents himself from the 
meetings and takes but little or no in- 
terest in its affairs is capable of much 
harm and greatly retards the progress 
of the movement. 

The absent member falls an easy 
prey to the wiles of the hothead and 
the demagogue and seems ever ready 
to lend his support to wildeat schemes 
conceived in ignorance and born of in- 
experience, that always threaten the 
stability and many times the existence 
of the union. 

The absent member considers him- 
self the smartest man in his local, and 
he is sure to have at his finger ends 
any part of labor’s history that treats 
of disaster and defeat. He can give 
you day and date for every mistake 
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that was ever committed; he knows 
just where the worst routs occurred; 
the precise court that launched a 
death-dealing injunction; the names 


_of the men who suffered imprisonment 


for failing to obey the legal writ; the 
exact sum in damages mulcted from 
trades unions at various times, and he 
is sure to point out to you why the 
whole labor movement is doomed to 
destruction. 

He feels convineed that most labor 
leaders are corrupt, and if the policy 
of loeal officers or general officers of 
his union does not coincide with his 
views he: immediately advertises ‘his 
brother union men as ‘‘grafters,’’ and 
in the event of an election no chican- 
ery is too despicable for him to resort 
to to accomplish their defeat. 

His morbid reasoning is never satis- 
fied until with jealous eye he goes 
through the whole catalogue of unions 
and voices his condemnatory opinion 


. of every man therein who in the past 


or the present has taken any active 
part in the work. 

The absent member is also, as well 
as a member, a eritic, a veritable Solo- 
mon. So profound, so wise, so far- 
seeing is he! And if, when he occa- 
sionally visits his local union, his 


. views on union regulations are not 


adopted, he is overwhelmed with sur- 
prise and gives this sometimes as a 
reason for not taking more interest in 
his organization. 

The absent member unfortunately 
does not confine his carpings to things 
generally, but applies them directly to 
the policy that tried leaders by experi- 
ence have found to be correct. There 
is not a single thing done that suits 
him. Every rule that is passed 1s 
wrong, every one defeated is right, 
every plan adopted faulty, and his 
prediction of swift and sudden disas- 
ter sufficient to alarm all except those 
who know the pessimist at his worst. 

The absent member is never satis- 
fied with the officers his union selects, 
and if it should chance he accidentally 
attended a meeting on election night 





and his name was proposed and de- 
feated his lugubrious prophecies are 
all the more nauseating. 

He is not a pleasant or encouraging 
person for a non-union man to meet. 
There is nothing in his philosophy eal- 
culated to encourage a fellow-work- 
man to join a trades union, and he 
carries such a settled air of melan- 
cholia that it takes a courageous man 
to go into the same organization with 
him. If Providence in perfecting the 
grand scheme of creation left a niche 
for this kind of a union man, it has 
never begn discovered, but until it is 
we must suffer ‘patiently. 

True trades unionists. are those who 
have learned that not only are they 
who have rights, ‘‘who dare maintain 
them,’’ but that patience and sacrifice 
are more essential than turbulence 
and brute force. Some light has been 
brought into the life of every worker, 


however sodden it may have been, and — 


thinking men cannot contemplate 
with composure the possible destruc- 
tion of the organized labor movement. 
If its progress or permanence depend- 
ed.on carping critics, absentees, stay 
at homes, or the blundering policy of 
the. nervously impatient, the path to 
economie betterment would not be 
blazed as plain as it is today. The 
trades unionist preaches a doctrine of 
cheerfulness and encouragement. If 
he points to starving women in hellish 
sweatshops or fatigue stricken babies 
in Southern cotton mills, he also out- 
lines a plan for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. The men and women in the 
labor ‘movement are patient, cour- 
ageous and willing to sacrifice.—John 
Roach, Secretary Amaigamated Leath- 
er Workers. 


REDUCTION OF HOURS. 

A bill introdueed in the New York 
legislature by Assemblyman Stern of 
New York county provides for the re- 
duction of the hours of labor of sur- 
face and elevated railway employes in 
cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants 
to nine per day. ; 
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f MPLOY ERS contend that labor unions are very unfair and give no con- 

sideration to other people who may need assistance to secure fair treat- 
ment. As a sample of the fair dealings of the employers, we present the fol- 
lowing: 

The master teamsters of Boston demanded $1.00 per day increase in pay 
for their teams from the city and contractors, on the ground that hay and 
grain had advanced in price. They are to get the increase on July 1. 

The drivers asked for 25 cents increase out. of the dollar,,and the bosses 
yelled murder and immediately started to abuse the union for being so unfair. 
Of course the cost of living has not increased for the drivers., Oh, no. Brother 
Ed Byrnes, the business agent of Local No. 191, will have something to say, 
and it is a safe bet that he will make good for his local and the men will get 
the quarter. 


"THE Brewery Workers have struck against our men in New Orleans in an 
endeavor to compel the teamsters to join the Brewery Workers’ Union, 
which is entirely contrary to all decisions and mandates of the American 
Federation of Labor. | 
No settlement of the trouble has yet been reached; but the I. B. of T. 
men are firm in their decision not to forsake the Teamsters’ Union. 


HE convention is coming on and every one who is lucky enouvh to be a 

delegate will have an opportunity to visit the ‘‘City of Culture,’’ and, 
while there, by courtesy of the city officials, will have a sail on what was once 
used as the largest teapot in the world—Boston harbor. 

The sights and places of historical interest will be very interesting to 
those who may never have visited that section of the country, and we trust 
that every local that can possibly afford it will have a delegate; not for sight- 
seeing and pleasure alone, but to meet and so regulate the affairs of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters as to insure our welfare for the future. 


EPORTS continue to come to the office day after day which show that our 
local unions are making headway by way of securing wage contracts 

which substantially benefit the teamsters. 
The greatest victories are those which have been secured through thorough 
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organization and wise leadership. * Concessions secured without strikes, and 
their unavoidable hardships, best serve the toilers and lead to a more friendly 
feeling between employer and employe. 


HE strike situation remains unchanged in Boston as far as arriving at any 
settlement is concerned. The employers persist in trying to raise “‘open 
shop’’ issues in a strike where the question at issue is one of wages and hours 
only. This is done in an endeavor to turn the sympathy of the public against 
the teamsters. Their plans to turn the public against the strikers have failed, 
however. The men on strike are observing the law and have the support of 
the entire community against the Employers’. Association, whose tactics all 
law abiding citizens must condemn. | 
The members of Local No. 25 who are working are contributing liberal- 
ly to'the support of the local union and the position taken by the strikers 
ean be supported by the organization for a long time or until the employers 
are forced to recognize the rights of the workers. The courts, by the way, 
enjoined Local No. 25 from shipping the strike-breakers back to New York, 
or, in other words, restrained them from spending their money as they see fit 
after enlisting the men to the cause. We are sure such a position would not 


hold if properly contested. 


Not a striker has deserted the union and President O’Neil of Local No. - 


25 and the executive board of the local union are untiring in their efforts to 
eare for the interest of the men who are on strike, and there is every prospect 


of a splendid victory. 


NEVER TROUBLE TROUBLE. 


There’s a cheery little proverb Don’t think when storm clouds gather 
It is very well to heed, You are certain to be drowned; 
In a world where pain and sorrow The very darkest tempest 


Are quite plentiful indeea. May quickly blow around. 
If you would not have them double, And up above the blackness 

Then keep this well in view, Shines evermore the blue; 
To never trouble trouble So never trouble trouble 

Until trouble troubles you. Until trouble troubles you. 


Ofttimes a gloomy morning 
Precedes a sunny day; 

So, without word of warning, 
Our trials slip away. 

What pangs we oft have suffered 
From ills we never knew! 

So never trouble trouble 
Until trouble troubles you. 


Quit counting all the bridges 
You may never have to e¢ross, 
Quit climbing all the ridges 
Of future pain and loss. 
Trudge on and do your duty, 
To God and conscience true, 
And never trouble trouble 
Until trouble troubles you. 
—Anna R. Henderson. 
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Indianapolis, Ind., May 24, 1907. 


To the Officers and Members of Affili- 
ated Unions. Greeting: 

Acting in conformity with Sec- 
tion_5 of our Constitution, you are 
hereby notified that the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters will con- 
vene in the city of Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, August 5, 1907, at 10:00 a. 
m., for the purpose of considering 
such business as may legally come be- 
fore it. You are therefore instructed 
to proceed to elect delegates to repre- 
sent your Local Union at said conven- 
vention, in accordance with our inter- 
national laws. 

Basis of Representation—Section 6. 
‘‘Bach local union having two hun- 
dred members or less shall be entitled 
to one delegate, and one delegate for 
each additional two hundred mem- 
bers, or majority fraction thereof, 
and in no ease shall a delegate have 
more than one vote. No proxy votes 
will be allowed.’’ 

Section 8. ‘‘Each local union shall 
pay the expenses of its delegates to 
the annual convention. All moneys 
due the International Brotherhood, 
whether per capita tax or otherwise, 
must be received by the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, at least. three days 
before the opening of the convention, 
or the delegates will not be.seated.’’ 
Also see Sections 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12, 
pertaining to conventions and repre- 
sentation. 

We have made arrangements for 
the rental. of Payne Memorial Hall, 
situated at Appleton and Tremont 


streets, which we believe is the best 


adapted hall for conventions in that 
city. We have also made arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of dele- 
gates at the Castle Square Hotel, 
which is only one block from the con- 
vention hall. They guarantee to ac- 
commodate all delegates outside of 
Boston, and they have made a rate of 
one dollar and upward per day to all 
delegates. This hotel, I believe, is the 
best adapted hotel in the city for con- 
ventions; it can accommodate five 
hundred people. ‘There is a bath in 
connection with every room, and the 
services are the best that can possibly 
be had. | : 

We have communicated with the 
different railroad companies through- 
out the country, but up to the present 
writing have received no definite re- 
ply, whether or not our delegates will 
receive.a special rate for this conven- 
tion; however, upon receipt of a re- 
ply from the different companies we 
will notify the local unions by letter 
of the exact conditions, whether or 
not we are able to procure a cut rate 
for the delegates attending the Boston 
convention. 

Trusting your local union will be 
represented at this convention and 
with best wishes, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Special efforts will be made by the 
American Federation of Labor this 
year to organize vast masses of women 
workers throughout the country. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Mr. Editor of the Chronicle: 

Dear Sir—Will you kindly say’ to 
organized labor and _ its’ friends, 
through the next issue of your worthy 
paper, that the Teamsters’ Union is 
still doing business at the old stand, 
and that we are now in:a position to 
deliver goods of almost any kind by 
members of our union (union driv- 
ers) ? 

Notwithstanding the. desperate ef- 
forts of our combined enemies, with 
their associations, their Waltzes, their 
Jobs, and other fake manipulators, we 
are here to. stay. And, with the moral 
assistance of those who are in sympa- 
thy with our cause, we propose to con- 
tinue the work of organizing our peo- 
ple, thereby bettering our working 
conditions generally. 

All that we ask at the hands of or- 
ganized labor and friends is their 
moral assistance; that they do unto us 
as they would that we do unto them, 
namely, demand union service and ac- 
cept nothing short of that. 

Just as the union label in the hat, 
the garment, upon a cigar, a loaf of 
bread, or any other article, is the only 
ouarantee that the maker of that arti- 
ele is working under fair and honest 
conditions, just so the monthly button 
upon the breast of a driver, or the 
working ecard of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, is the only guarantee that 
he is not a tool in the hands of some 
unscrupulous employer. It is the 
only proof that he is a union man, 
striving to elevate himself and his fel- 
low-eraftsmen to that level that can 
only be reached by and through or- 
gvanization. 

Hence we say again, demand the 
driver’s monthly button, and we will 
do the rest. This will put the team- 
ster in a position not only to take care 
of himself, but to render material aid 
to others along similar lines. The 
button is of a different color each 
month and bears the name of the cur- 
rent month plainly printed across it. 
And upon investigation you will find 


that it bears the union label of the 
eraft that makes it. 

It matters not what manner of 
driver a man may be. Whether he 
be the.cab man, the ice man, the eoal 
man, the express man, the milk man, 
the furniture man, the bread man, the 
ice cream man, the laundry man, or 
the other man, if he be a union man 
he will have the button or card. Don’t 
fail to see it. 

Any further information that may 
be desired will be very cheerfully fur- 
nished by our representative, whose 
office is at No. 29 E. Twelfth street. 
His ’phone number is Canal 1860 and 
his office hours are from 7 to 9 a. m. 
and 7 to 8 p.m. Call him up. 

A truth: 

‘“The welfare of one is the concern of 
all; 
United we stand, divided we fall.”’ 

Thanking you for your past favors, 
we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
J. KE. LONGSTREET, 
B. A. Brotherhood of Teamsters’ 

Union No. 96. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We were visited the past week by 
General Auditor G. W. Briggs, who 
audited the books of all.the locals 
here, after which he complimented all 
officers, and especially the secretaries 
and treasurers, on the able manner in 
which they conduct their business. 

Brother Briggs remained in our city 
three days looking over the situation 
generally. Being the auditor, and con- 
sequently on the road from coast to 
coast, he is in a position to give the 
local boys some good advice, which he 
did, and’ which was gladly received. 

Brother Briggs is one of the young- 
est men in the country filling like posi- 
tions, and he fills it to a nicety. The 
impression that he left with the team- 
sters here will likely merit their in- 
structions to their delegates to the 
Boston convention in August next to 
re-elect Auditor Briggs. 
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While here Brother Briggs made his 
headquarters at the office of the Amal- 
gamated Board of Labor Union Rep- 
resentatives, 29 E. Twelfth street, 
which he said was the best office of its 
kind that he had entered in: this coun- 
try.—Trade Union Journal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
‘Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—For. several 
months past the chief question of in- 
terest to our members was the out- 
come of the negotiations between the 
Merchant Bakers’ Association and 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Union No. 118, assisted by a commit- 
tee from the Central Labor Union, 
relative to the new contract submitted 
by the union. Friendly relations were 
at times much strained, and in the last 
few weeks prior to a settlement the 
newspapers, had given the matter 
much space and aroused the public to 
its usual interest in anything that 
might tend to affect its bread supply. 
Although some concessions were 
made, the final adjustment is a sub- 
stantial victory for the union, the 
terms of the contract providing for a 
reduction of the working hours from 
ten to nine a day with an increase of 
wages from $2.75 to $2.88 per day, 
the agreement to run one year with 
the privilege of renewing it for three 
years. The original demand was for 
$3.00 per day. At special meetings 
held to consider the probable result 
strong resolutions in behalf of the 
Bakers’ Union were adopted by 
Bakery Drivers’ Union No. 33 and 
Engineers’ Union No. 99. A binding 
agreement exists’ between the engi- 
neers and the bakers’ locals, and the 
bakers are desirous of entering into a 
similar agreement with No. 33. If 
this were brought about it would 
form a strong triple alliance. 

Much surprise and indignation (in- 
dignation that a firm should exact it, 
and surprise that a body of men 
should submit to it) was manifested 





by our members upon learning, re- 
cently, that one of our large pie firms 
was charging its drivers 25 cents per 
week to have their wagons washed. 
Verily a relic of the unorganized, non- 
union days when men were powerless 
to prevent imposition. Now that the 
matter has reached the union, we will 
have a practical illustration of where 
organization which costs the.men 50 
cents a month dues will save them $1 
a month by being relieved of this tax. 
Whether all of our members in said 
shop realize it or not, it is only one of 
many instances where the union bene- 
fits them. And yet, of the drivers in 
this shop, as of other large shops, we 
are compelled to admit that, except- 
ing one or two members, they rarely 
ever attend the meetings and en- 
courage those who are fighting their 
battles. 

Central Labor Union voted to at- 
tend the farewell sermon of the Rev. 
D. W. Shellinger at the church, Sixth 
and © streets, 8S. W., Sunday, May 
26. Dr. Shellinger has been a dele- 
gate to the Central body from the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Association 
and is a strong supporter of union 
labor. He will go from this city to 
Brooklyn. Fraternally yours, 

FRED W. FOX, 
Press Cor., No. 33. 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1907. 








GROWTH OF STREET RAILWAY 
UNIONS. 


The year 1906 was characterized by 
a growing popularity among the mem- 
bership of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes for the written agreements, 
which were secured in ninety-eight 
local divisions. Forty per cent. of 
the agreements were made for the first 
time. The number of members receiv- 
ing advances in wages was 30,950, ag- 
eregating upward of $1,600,000 an- 
nually, the increases varying from a 
fraction of a cent to 5 cents an hour. 
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THE POWER OF A SMALL ACT. 
(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. ) 


Recently several trades union mat- 
ters of only local importance in the 
first instance, have taken on a nation- 
al aspect because of the development 
and exploitation by the press of the 
country of what were primarily trivi- 
al incidents in connection with the 
real question at stake. This has not 
tended to give people a true impres- 
sion of trades unionism. All reform- 
ers make mistakes; as a class they are 
not more infallible than other people. 
And it is usually their mistakes that 
are at first given the most prominence. 

Just so is it with organizations 
existing for the benefit and welfare of 
the many. They will always be 
judged in certain quarters not so 
much by the permanent good they ac- 
complish, but by the selfishly aggres- 
sive acts of a few of their members. 
Acts, like people, are frequently 
judged by appearances. Each man 
must interpret the deeds of another 
as they appear to him.. And his judg- 
ment is according to his own powers 
of perception and his own depth and 
breadth of character. A little-minded 
man will, of course, be quick to im- 
pute a small, contemptible motive to 
an act with which he happens not to 
be in sympathy either for material 
reasons or on account of prejudice, 
regardless of the underlying princi- 
ples governing it. But there are 
many otherwise fair-minded men who 
misjudge a fine character because of 
some trivial act. 

It is well worth remembering that 
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one must not only be good, but one 
must appear to be good. One must 
not only have high principles, one 
must show them in every act, other- 
wise people will not believe that they 
are there. I know a very successful 
business man—a man who has made 
a large fortune for himself, and an 
enviable position as an authority on 
finance. Every man in his line of 
business respects his knowledge and 
ability. Yet I have never heard one 
kind word spoken of him in the busi- 
ness world. In his home he is the 
most unselfish of men; a Christian 
father in the truest sense of the term. 
He does a great deal of good, too, in a 
quiet and unostentatious way. But 
the minute he enters his office he be- 
ecomes—to all appearances—a_ hard, 
eold, caleulating financier, to whom 
human beings are only interesting in 
direct ratio to their business value. 
And in this character he does a great 
deal of harm, in a negative way. 

It is a curious fact that most of us 
would show more charity, more unself- 
ishness and more love for our fellow- 
beings, if we weren’t ashamed to. It 
is the fear of being thought ‘‘senti- 
mental’’ and ‘‘goody-good’’ that 
makes us paint ourselves blacker than 
we are. Very few of us have the 
courage of our convictions. We al- 
ways wait for the‘other fellow to take 
the lead. And frequently he leads the 
wrong way. Yet he gathers in his fol- 
lowers—many against their better 
judgment—simply through the force 
of will power, which is the hypnotic 
foree that rules weak characters. This 
is one of the difficult problems that 
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organized labor has constantly to 
meet. People are gradually begin- 
ning to learn something about its aims 
and the actual good it has done, yet as 
long as individuals are not actuated 
by the principles which they uphold 
as an organized body, trades unions 
are going to be misjudged. There will 
always be some who will judge them 
by the reckless acts of a few men. 

It is well, then, for each and every 
man who stands for organized labor, 
to let its high principles govern all his 
acts that he may not, even in the 
smallest way, misrepresent a great 
power for good. 


THE COST OF KILLING. 


What is the value of a human life? 
What, in dollars and cents, may be 
roughly figured as a man’s worth to 
the community from which he derives 
support? 

The eastern world, the overcrowded 
world of the elder peoples, will shrug 
its shoulders and look askance through 
slanted, inscrutable eyes, and answer: 
‘“Life is cheap in these lands. There 
are.many million lives; and it has al- 
ways been so. Why should one care?”’ 
But how many of us know that in this 
western world of ours, human life, un- 
der certain conditions, is held as 
cheaply as in India or China? How 
many of us realize that out of the 29,- 
000,000 workers in these United 
States one is killed or injured every 
minute of the day—in other words, 
that every year more than 500,000 
men, women and children are killed 
or erippled as a direct result of the 
occupations in which they are en- 
caged ? 

In the six big tunnel construction 
jobs in and about New York on an 
average a man a day is killed. A cave- 
in of rock or mud or sand engulfs the 
gang, or a blast of dynamite blows 
them to pieces, or they are overcome 
by the ‘‘bends,’’ the terrible disease 
due to compressed air. Toiling fever- 
ishly in three hour shifts under a tre- 


mendous air pressure of three at- 
mospheres, the ‘‘sand hogs’’ deep 
down under the rivers face a thou- 
sand dangers in order that the press- 
ing problems of transportation may 
be solved for the big metropolis. The 
‘“bends’’ is not always fatal, but it 
catches a large number of the men 
and doubles them up like jack knives. 
In the worst eases it kills with a horri- 
ble death. 

There are over thirteen hundred 
thousand railroad men on the trains 
and in the yards of the United States. 
Of these, according to the interstate 
commerce commission’s report for the 
last complete year on record, 69,191 
were killed and injured in one year’s 
time—more than one man in every 
twenty. 

In eighteen months fire damp alone 
was responsible for 415 deaths and 
many times that number of injuries. 
Last year in Pennsylvania it was 1,- 
123 killed and 2,365 injured, a total 
of 3,488. In the same year, in the 
fifteen states alone that report mine 
accidents 5,986 miners of all classes 
were killed and injured. If the Penn- 
sylvania record is any index, one may 
infer that reporting of accidents in 
other states was probably lax, since 
more than half the number occurred 
in this one state. In the fifteen re- 
maining states in which mining is an 
important industry, but which do not 
keep records at all, the loss through 
death has been estimated at about two 
thousand and through accident, if the 
proportion holds good in recording 
and non-recording states, four thou- 
sand at the very least. 

In the last year Chicago skyscrap- 
ers exacted the heaviest toll of human 
life recorded in the history of build- 
ing operations in the eity. Figures 
compiled in the annual death roll of 
the Bridge and Structural Ironwork- 
ers’ Union show the increase in fatali- 
ties among the men to be enormous. 
Of a total membership of 1,358 men 
in the union last year 156 either lost 
their lives or were totally or partially 
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disabled. During the year before 
twenty-six were killed, an equal num- 
ber were so injured that they could 
not resume their trade, while the 
number of minor injuries totaled 
about eighty. 

The most common type of factory 
accident is what the newspapers call 
being ‘“caught in the machinery.’’ 
Judged by a newspaper clipping 
record of 612 accidents, 30 per cent. 
of factory accidents are of this na- 
ture. Next most dreaded by men in 
factories is being caught in the leather 
belting or being struck with it when it 
snaps or comes off the shaft. In other 
eases high speed revolving wheels 
burst, showering the men with as 
deadly a fire as if a shell from a 
hidden enemy exploded among them. 

In New York City occur ten violent 
deaths a day as a direct result of daily 
activities. In Chicago the number 
falls to six a day. But the storm 
eenter of the country is Allegheny, 
county, Pennsylvania, in which the 
city of Pittsburg is situated. Combin- 
ing steel, iron and coal industries, 
mills, mines, railroads and building 
operations, over seventeen thousand 
deaths and injuries a year in all in- 
dustries is the record for this single 
county. 

What of the money value of these 
lost lives? Many writers have essayed 
the complex problem of expressing 
flesh and blood in dollars and cents. 
The statistician of a great industrial 
insurance company is inclined to 
place the net annual economic gain 
of an average worker at $400. At the 
prime of life this would make an 
estimated economic value something 
like $10,395. Not knowing the pro- 
portion of killed or injured, or the 
number of days the injured were in- 
eapacitated for labor, we can not ap- 
ply the figures, but that the applica- 
tion would be something stupendous 
a glanee will show. Suppose even 
only 1 per cent. of the half million 
killed or injured were killed—it 
would mean that economic productive 


power of $50,000,000 a year had been 
sacrificed.—Arthur B. Reeve in 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


UNIONS SHUN STRIKES. 

Contradicting what he said was a 
popular belief that the principal ob- 
ject of trades unions was to all 
strikes, President Samuel Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor 
addressed a meeting of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union in New York 
to celebrate the 10 per cent. advance 
in wages recently obtained. Mr. Gom- 
pers said there was nothing so potent 
to prevent strikes as organizations of 
workers. He said: 

‘*T do not believe any man has tried 
harder to avert strikes than I have. 
We trades unionists shun strikes, but 
we never will surrender our right to 
strike when our God given privileges 
are denied us, when manhood is in- 
sulted and when we have no other re- 
dress for our grievances. Organized 
labor without resorting to strikes has 
won much for itself which labor 
never would have won without or- 
ganization. The telegraphers did not 
strike to get the recent increase of 
wages, the first they have had_. for 
forty years, but there is no doubt the 
strong front maintained by the unions 
of Chicago and other western cities 
had influence in bringing about the 
better. conditions. 

‘Is there any loyal American who 
would advocate in the peace congress 
that this nation disarm without being 
assured the other nations would do 
the same? If this country should dis- 
arm and the others retain their arma- 
ment, it would not be long until we 
were wiped off the face of the earth. 
The same principle applies to labor, 
and organization is its armament.’’ 

The ogre, Public Opinion, slays 
more originality and individuality 
than all the barbarous superstitious 
eodes put together. It is the modern 
Moloeh before which we all meekly 
bend.—-De Casseres. 
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““There are practically no unem- 
ployed in New Zealand,’’ says Mr. 
Tregear, secretary of the labor de- 
partment. ‘‘The past year is the best 
the workers have ever had in New 
Zealand, and there are indications 
_ that the present year will be even bet- 


ter.’ gro pay 


There is a movement. on foot to or- 
ganize the salesmen in cigar stores in 
San Francisco. 

ec See 

Chicago, Ill., electricians want a 
scale of $5 a day, an increase of 50 
cents ‘a day over their present scale. 
They do not make any agreements 
with employers. They set their own 
working rules and they have had no 
trouble in enforcing them for several 


years. she sees 


Exclusive of seamen, the number of 
British workpeople reported as killed 
in the course of their employment 
during February, 1907, was 237, a de- 
erease of thirty-one as compared with 
the previous month, but an increase of 
thirty-six as compared with February, 
1906. Pe ae 


Reports submitted at the recent 
meeting of the executive council of 
the A. F. of L. showed that there had 
been an increase of 55,000 in the trade 
union membership in the last five 
months. ge aR Sgt 


A Berlin parliamentary paper shows 
that emigration depleted the popula- 
tion of Ireland last year of 25,918 per- 
sons, being 8.2 per cent. per 1,000 of 
the entire population. The United 
States continues to be the Irish Mecea, 


having received last year 76 per cent. 
of the emigration. It is pointed out 
by this paper that 4,110,000 persons 
have emigrated from Ireland to vari- 
ous countries and that this number 
equals 93 per cent. of the present 
population of the country. 
* * * 

The new Texas law which provides 
that a railway telegraph operator 
shall not-be employed more than eight 
hours out of twenty-four may, accord- 
ing to the statement of an official of 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers 
there, cause a strike which will in- 
volve every road in the state. 

* + % 

Two hundred striking union paper- 
hangers of Louisville, Ky., were - 
granted the advance in: wages asked 
from the wallpaper dealers and have 
returned to work under a year’s 
agreement. 


Small wonder that the union-hating 
Chicago Employers’ Association at- 
tempted to block the industrial exhibit 
in that city. The sweatshop condi- 
tions that were reproduced and the 
general misery that they revealed, for 
which some of the very ‘‘best citi- 
zens’’ connected with the Employers’ 
Association are responsible, have not 
only horrified the people of Chicago, 
but are being commented on all over 
the country. Even the most hardened 
plutoecrats have grown nervous as they 
learned what kind of clothing they 
wear and how some of their food prod- 
ucts are prepared in the open sweat- 
shops under the widest possible 
‘“free’’ contract conditions. 
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THE i> seeing VEHICLE WASHER 


[Patented Aug. 15, 1905. ] 


With the Ardrey Vehicle Washer you can keep your Carriage, 
Auto, Buggy or Delivery Wagon clean, without wetting 
vour hands or clothes, 

Made of solid brass, fits any ordinary hose. 
Water constantly forcing itself through the sponge immediately removes all 
dirt and grit. Absolutely impossible to injure the finest finish. 

Prepaid $3.00 Money back if not satisfactory. Booklet FREE 

ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 112A Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 








PLAN OF METAL TRADES. 


A plan by which the metal trades 
of the United States may act as a 
unit and, if need be, eall vast sympa- 
thetic strikes extending over the 
whole country has been suggested by 
President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The object of the plan is to have all 
the contracts made with the employ- 
ers begin and terminate at about the 
same time all over the country, so that 
in making new arrangements the 
unions in this branch of industry can 
have the full power of their entire 
national strength to enforce their de- 
mands. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
men engaged in these trades, and the 
power which their organizations will 
have under the new scheme is enorm- 
ous. The plan was originated by Mr. 
Gompers and is being passed out by 
him to the leaders of the local fed- 
erations of labor which are affiliated 
with the body. 

Within a short time the movement 
has spread all over the country, and 
the labor unions have begun working 
out the details which shall make the 
system effective.-—Exchange. 


HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS. 


The Standard Feed Box Manufac- 
turing Co., of 16 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have recently pub- 
lished a very valuable book to horse 
owners, entitled ‘‘Hints to Horse 
Owners.’’ The book is given away, 
and every horse owner should send 
for it. We feel it would be to their 
interest to examine closely the facts 
there set forth. It shows in a clear 





NO TEAMSTER’S HOME IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A CAN OF 


ANTI-ITIS 


q ANTI-ITIS externally applied cures all 


forms of inflammation. Itis easily applied and 
takes the place of theold fashioned remedies, such 
as liniments, cracker, bread and linseed meal poul- 
tices. PRICE 50 CENTS PER CAN. 

@ Write for our illustrated book, ‘‘ What To Do.” 
Remember, In Union there is Strength. 


ANTI-ITIS, Inc., Danvers, Mass. 


and practical manner how money and 
feed can be saved, increasing the 
value and usefulness of the horse to 
its owner. 

By the method explained in the 
book, an owner can easily save $32 in 
feed alone, every year on each horse; 
first, by compelling complete mastica- 
tion of the food, and secondly, pre- 
venting the scattering of the food, not 
counting, the payment of veterinary 
bills. The Standard Automatic Slow 
Feeders will eure indigestion, stomach 
troubles, and all the bad habits in 
horses, bolting, cribbing or slobbering. 
It is a blessing and a benefit to the 
horse and its owner, being a perfect 
device for feeding the various grains 
in a simple and beneficial manner, and 
no stable equipment is now complete 
without a Standard Automatic Feed 
Box. They cost little, and save enough 
within a few weeks to fully repay 
their cost. Every horse owner should 
have a copy of the book, ‘‘ Hints to 
Horse Owners,’’ which will be mailed 
free upon application to the Standard 
Feed Box Mfg. Co., 16 South Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Standard 
Automatic 


Feed Boxes 


Price $2.50 each 


Standard’ FeedN 


Boxes 


Automatic in action and perfect 
in results. 

Prevents waste of grain, colic, 
indigestion, and bolting of feed. 

Money Saved. Four quarts of 
feed from Standard Boxes give 
more nutriment than six quarts 
from any similar device. 

Anything a horse eats or drinks 
can be used in our boxes. 
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* Standard Street 
! Feeders 


The only sanitary device ever made. 

Automatic—Feeds all the grain 
to the horse and none to the 
street. 

Does away with disease-breeding 
nose bags. 

Saves 25 per cent. of your 
feed and doctor’s bills. 

Standard Slow Feeders are guar- 
anteed to produce satisfactory 


Price $1.00 each results. 


Use Standard Feed Boxes and Bags and save $32.00 in 


feed every year on each horse. Results guaranteed. 


Send for FREE booklet ‘‘HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS.’’ 


Standard Feed Box Manufacturing Co. 


16 South Broad Street... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WE ARE AUTHORIZED MAKERS OF THE 
TEAMSTERS’ MONTHLY BUTTONS 


A. R. Lopez & Bros. 


No.3 School St., cor. Washington, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk and Metal Badges 


BANNERS, SOUVENIRS, Campaign. Photo 
and Advertising BUTTONS and NOVELTIES 


To Secretaries: Sendfor Sample Card of 1907 Teamsters’ 
Monthly Buttons to be issued in November, 1906, 

















CMEN’S SATISFACTORY 


CLOTHES 
HABERDASHERY 
SHOES HATS 


érFIGIN 





SOLE <AGENT FOR> 


Atterbury 
System Clothes 
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Union Made. : The best made, take no other. : Made by 
CUTTER & CROSSETTE CHICAGO cATTERBURY SYSTEM CLOTHES 
are the best ready-to-wear clothes 
2S Eo be ee a a Be EE made. They~ equal the best custom 
tailor’s products at half his charges 
THERE IS NOTHING SO SOOTHING TE aN eee an oe 

AS TS5Ue 
A MOTHER’S KISS N ERS Cae 
EXCEPT . | 
se 9 e 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup Every garment bears the Union 


Millions of Mothers will tell you Label © 
It soothes the child. , 
It softens the gums. 
It allays all pain. 
It eures Wind Colic. 39-41 
It is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. Cortlandt St. 
It is absolutely harmless, and for sixty} ._—....____— 
years has proved the best remedy for Children 
Teething. 
Be sure you ask for cAlso at New Haven, Ct. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


And take no other. 


Three Stores 





Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To. Get Better Wages and 
Better fey. Working Conditions 










@ Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. 4 Made in the cleanest and best 
factories. If you cannot eet 3 union SAE shoes in po reeaney 
let us hear from you. 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 


HIGHEST AWARD 





World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
World’s Fair,. St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


VERY TEAMSTER Should 

a try this Polish. You will be 
g surprised how quick it works. 
JY Once used always used. Sold 
o by the leading harness houses 
the world over. 


: <4 
ee ree” 10c A BOX 


FOR POLISHING GOLD,SILVER, PLATED 
WARE, NICKEL, TIN, BRASS,COPPER. Etc. 
DIRECTIONS: 
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Tearisters: Have You? 
These Labels in Your Clothing 


THESE ARE THE 
WAN ET ED 

ae oe GARMENT WORKERS’ a oa 

For Ready Made Clothing UNION LABELS For Clothing Made to Order 





It Not You: are Employing 
sNon-Union: Labor. ~- 


ALL GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED IN BY MACHINE 
STITCHING IN THE POCKETS of PANTS, COATS and VESTS 









WHAT DID YOU SAY > 
UNION LABEL ON HARNESS, SADDLES AND COLLARS? 
WHY I NEVER SAW ONE. 

YOU DID'NT? WELL I AM SURPRISED. 

HEREVE. AS. 







DEMAND IT AND YOU WILL GET IT 


@ Now the next time you visit a HARNESS SHOP ask the proprietor 
to show it to you; if he is unable to do so, tell him you are sorry he cannot 
comply with your request but you are duty bound to patronize only those 


shops that are fair to Organized Labor. 
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DETROITS THREE MOST 
| POPULAR. CLOTHIERS’ ENDoa@t 





'G. CLAYTON ]} 


" I asim to carry only merchandise of real merit. I have sold Headlight 
Overalls for years and my constantly growing sales prove their excellence.” 


LIC I 


"The best for the least" is our as- 
surance to customers; that's why we han- 
dle Headlight Overalls.” 


"We have sold the Headlight Overalls 
exclusively since they were first plac- 
ed on the market and have yet to have a 
single complaint or a dissatisfied Cus- 


tomer.” Sie fi £Nuddon C 
K 


MAKERS — DETROIT, MICH. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
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THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 





No well-equipped stable should be without 
Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - + Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—*‘Fine as Silk’’ 
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PARIS PATTERNS 


10 CENTS EACH 


(All Seams Allowed) 
AT ALL GOOD DRY GOODS STORES 
PARIS MODES MAGAZINE 
5 CENTS A COPY 50 CENTS A YEAR 
PARIS MODES COMPANY, 


56-44 W. 24th St. New York 





Brett's Feed Store 


Grain, Feed, 
Hay, Straw, Flour, Ete. 









Office and Elevator: 
6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Telephone Connections 









When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Number--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 


Buchan’s Soap 
And Antiseptic Specialties 


issued from our factories hereafter. Not the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. Buchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and_ best soaps on the market for 


forty years. 


Bachan’s Soap Corporation 
Flatiron Building, New York City. 
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HAVE MAINTAINED THE HIGHEST STAND- 
ARD FOR OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 










Thousands of Engineers and Fire- 


men recognize the Keystone as the 





best. They are cut full, at the same 




















. time fit like a custom suit. 
. \ Note on cut the original Keystone 
— — aT watch and pencil pocket with two | 
KEYSTONE RAILROAD good-sized side hanging pockets, also | 
Cae On Oe eee two large hip pockets, Keystone | 
elastic detachable suspenders, but Hii 4 
above all a perfect fitting apron made from the most reliable ma- | | 
terials obtainable, in one of the first and largest Union Factories. 





Over twenty-five years in business, employing hundreds of hands 





and never had a strike. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. We do not 












offer a prize w .ch a sample suit, but place full value in the garments. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


CLEVELAND & WHITEHILE CO; 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

















World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


VERY TEAMSTER Should 

try this Polish. You will be 

Poe SS AVERASS.COPPER Cte. surprised how quick it works. 

IR Once used always used. Sold 

by the leading harness houses 
the world over. 


10c A BOX 
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THE EAGLE DUMP WAGON. 














Geo. N. Reinhardt & Co. 
HAY and GRAIN 


943 Brook Ave. 
Telephone: 3456-3457 Melrose. 








| One Chain Only, 
But a Chain under each Door. 

It Suits Contractor and Teamster. 

Address THE EAGLE WAGON WORKS, Auburn, N. Y. 


Branch, 2842 Webster Ave. 
Telephone, 1160 Tremont. 


NEW YORK. 








Have achieved fame for real 
durability. They seldom have to 
be “laid off’ for repairs. The 
team and teamster’s friend. They 

‘ run easy. 


WATSON WAGON CO. 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


You will confer a favor on yourself 
and us by mentioning Teamsters 
Magazine. 





Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 


@ Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. Made in the cleanest and best 


factories. If you cannot get | union samp shoes in eu icone 


let us hear from you. 


We =, BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 





HIGHEST AWARD 
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BEAUTY OF BROTHERHOOD. 


Humanity’s needs have long cried 
aloud for merey and at last the pathos 
of human extremity has brought forth 
practical response. 

The humanitarian spirit is aroused 
from its lethargy and its benign in- 
fluence blesses all classes. A good con- 
ferred blesses the giver as well as the 
receiver. 

The note of sympathy sounding 
clear and strong reaches the divine 
element in human nature, and this 
chord of sympathy is the true inter- 
pretation of God’s love to His crea- 
tures. Its musie is understood in all 
languages and its harmony blesses all 
nations. 

The beauty of brotherhood is being 
realized as never before. Fraternity 
has fascinated the people. 

Organization is not only the fash- 
ion, it is the very force and spirit of 
the age, and is destined to become a 
mighty power in regulating and im- 
proving the‘relations of trade and 
competition. : 

The whole trend of organization is 
toward good, and the general public 
is fast awaking to appreciation of its 
results. All right and just institu- 
tions more and more cease opposi- 
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tion to the trades union because more 
and more are its principles under- 
stood and indorsed. 

No Christian or philanthropic en- 
deavor for the good of mankind need 
hesitate to invite co-operation with 
trade unionism. Its principles of 
Brotherhood have wrought a potent 
spell, and the whole movement for 
better conditions is characterized by 
unparalleled earnestness ‘and energy. 

The Christian crusade for the over- 
throw of evil embodies the spirit of 
consecrated organization, and this 
spirit as a militant factor in the strug- 
ole for right recognizes a mutual pur- 
pose in the labor union. 

The public has learned by observa- 
tion and experience that organized 
labor is a powerful agent of economic 
justice. The beauty of brotherhood is 
seen on all sides in glorious practical 
results. It is felt in the improved in- 
dustrial conditions prevailing. It: is 
recognized in the progressive achieve- 
ment of honest business methods, and 
it is approved for its earnest endeavor 
through education and co-operation to 
contribute its aid in the world move- 
ment for the general uplift of hu- 
manity. 

The power of organization is per- 
ceptible wherever united effort has ob- 
tained results. Organization has be- 
come so universal that it has naturally 
formed into many convergent lines. 

Labor is only operating on one line 
of organization’s mighty struggle for 
human betterment. On this line the 
labor union claims exclusive territory 
for performing its own peculiar part 
in organization’s gigantic proposition 
for progressive improvement. 

Yet, no line of action, however com- 
mendable, can lay claim to perfection. 

Notwithstanding the weaknesses 
and imperfections its enemies at- 
tribute to it, trades unionism is gain- 
ing ground inch by inch in its super- 
human struggle with avarice and 
monopoly. 

In labor’s organization the beauty 
of brotherhood shines out in the re- 


peated successes of concerted action. 

The highest possibilities of the labor 
union, once a far distant and vision- 
ary goal, now seem near to realiza- 
tion. Its ideals and practical purposes 
are nearer attainment than ever be- 
fore. 

The labor union no longer strives 
alone in the interests of brotherhood. 
It has set the pace and other organiza- 
tions honoring its motives have joined 
in the mighty principle. 

It is the natural birthright of every 
individual to attain the best and high- 
est possibilities of his nature, and a 
system of finance that filches this 
birthright from weaker humanity is 
the greatest foe of the public and na- 
tional good. <A laudable ambition for 
education should not be denied any 
man, neither should the attainment of 
this ambition through the medium of 
organization become a reprehensible 
act. Rather let the beauty of broth- 
erhood fall like a light of divine radi- 
ance over the long, dark night of igno- 
ranece. Let it rest like a benediction 
over the Christianized world and 
reach out helping hands to heathen 
nations. 

It is the great mission of brother- 
hood.to help humanity, and that mis- 
sion is being fulfilled. It is today the 
beautiful spirit of Brotherhood that 
answers the pitiful appeal of China’s 
starving millions and reaches out 
succor in her time of famine. 

Organized religion, organized chari- 
ty, organized labor, each has its part 
to do in the great work for the poor, 
the suffering, the ignorant and the 
helpless. The true purpose of union 
is at last understood and its high mo- 
tives approved. 

The time is here 

When Brotherhood with its blessings 

Shali banish the sweatshop plan, 


And righteousness rule all dealing 
Of man with his fellow-man. 


—Maregaret Scott Hall in the Carpen- 
ter. 


There is a time for all things. 
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LABOR’S BATTLE ROYAL. 


(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 


Nature starts all her children, rich 
and poor, physically equal. This, 
broadly speaking, is the opinion of 
many leading physicians. If the num- 
ber of children born healthy and 
strong is not greater among the well- 
to-do classes than among the poorest, 
then it presents to us a very signifi- 
eant fact which completely revolu- 
tionizes many notions as to the great 
disadvantage of being born in the 
tenement. 

What happens to the tenement child 
after its birth is quite another story. 
Nature is not responsible for that. 
She has done her best. If poverty or 
indifference or ignorance or sin blight 
her fair work, she stands uncon- 
demned. But nature is not content in 
accepting a position in which she is 
simply exonerated. The violation of 
her law is followed by an unforgiving 
pursuit, until the full penalty has 
been inflicted, for with nature there 
is no forgiveness of sin. And nature 
makes no class distinctions. 

This equality at birth does not long 


favor the child of the slum and the 


tenement. Vital statistics quickly 


' prove this statement, for the burden 


and the penalty of poverty and its ac- 
companying evils fall most heavily 
upon the child. The lack of proper 
nourishment, of suitable clothing, of 
healthy sanitary conditions, make life 
precarious for the babe who must suf- 
fer on account of their absence. 

When such a state becomes chronic 
the chances for life are exceedingly 
small. Death’s scythe sweeps relent- 
lessly through the ranks of little chil- 
dren, whose ery for food has chilled 
a thousand mothers’ hearts. Then are 
hushed a thousand babies’ voices, who 
suffered long because there was no 
skillful hand to nurse, and no healing 
draught to cure. 

There is no battle more royal than 
the saving of the child. To bring 
color to the wan cheek, to bring 


brightness to the dulled eye, to so 
much as bring a smile to the face that 
already bears the mark of pain and 
suffering—this is a task worthy of the 
best that is in any man. 

To organized labor has this work 
been given. No other mission can ever 
mean more than this. Strong should 
be the support given the trades unions 
in their endeavor to blot out the eurse 
of child labor. And blighted should 
be every arm that is raised in protest 
against the warfare which means the 
salvation of little children. from a 
bondage that is crushing out life and 
hope. 


MAYOR SCHMITZ. 


While the enemies of organized 
labor are gloating over and magnify- 
ing to a great extent the irregulari- 
ties in San Francisco, which were 
suggested and made possible of execu- 
tion by the representatives of cor- 
porate interests, it is gratifying to 
find that at least one daily paper, the 
Washington Times, is disposed to 
give credit to Mayor Schmitz for his 
good qualities and real ability on 
other occasions when circumstances 
demanded them, and apparently re- 
erets rather than delights in the 
thought of his fall from public es- 
teem. A recent editorial from that 
paper reads as follows: 

‘A San Francisco jury has found 
Mayor Schmitz guilty of extortion in 
connection with the French restau- 
rant eases. The verdict is, on the 
whole, rather remarkable, in view of 
the character of testimony on which 
in the main it was based. If Schmitz 


is guilty on any of the charges - 


against him, it is doubtless this one, 
for the evidence seemed to be most 
satisfactory to the prosecutors in the 
restaurant cases. 

‘‘Sechmitz is a remarkable man. 
Guilty or not guilty, he is a man of 
real ability. He has twice risen to 
extraordinary crises in a fashion 
which marked him as a man of force 
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and character. He made an excel- 
lent impression when he came _ to 
Washington at the head of a Calli- 
fornia delegation to discuss the 
Japanese school incident with the 
President. He demonstrated posses- 
sion of a fund of hard sense and 
sound discretion that certainly de- 
served better than has come to him 
through an unaccountable weakness 
on the other side of his character. 

‘‘In the handling of the great 2za- 
lamity of the earthquake and fire he 
was a real leader. He seems to have 
been a combination of opposites; of 
strength and weakness, of character 
and utter lack of character. Proba- 
bly the good in the man far out- 
weighs the bad; but the fatal mistake 
destroys all hope of future usefulness 
to his city and state.’ 


AIR OF ‘**‘ GOOD OLD U.S. A.”’ 


(Words by Joseph S. O’Brien.) 
What means this great oration? 
It’s the talk of all the town; 
Everyone in this great city 
Seems to know of its renown; 
There is speaking good and plenty, 
Which you know it can’t be beat, 
And the hall in which it takes place 
Is on the corner of Court and State streets. 


Chorus. 


If you are tired of hearing bum bunk, lads, 

And things are getting dull and slow, 

Get all the boys you ean, lads, 

And to those meetings let you go. 

The dates are every second and fourth Sun- 
days, 

Your presence we will appreciate, 

And I bet you will enjoy them— 

Those meetings of the I. B. T. 


We give these great orations, 

Twice a month they come around— 

And extend our invitation 

To all the teamsters in the town. 
There’s the Building Material Drivers, 
And the Commission Wagon Drivers, too, 
And the famous Carriage Drivers 

At those meetings will be found. 


(Chorus over again.) 


‘<Two ears and but a single tongue 
By Nature’s laws to men belong. 
The lesson she would teach is clear, 
Repeat but half of what you hear.’’ 


BEVERIDGE CHILD LABOR PIC- 
TURES. 


Girls as young as seven work twelve 
hours a day in canning factories. 

Girls work barefooted in water in 
flax mills. 

Boys working nights in glass fac- 
tory kept from escaping by barbed 
wire fence. 

Boys working without pause in 
olass factory. 

Boys as young as twelve working in 
coal breaker for 50 or 60 cents a day. 

Boys in glass factory stunted, 1l- 
literate, profane, ruined in body and 
mind. 

Breaker boys erippled for life by 
accidents. 

Breaker boys kept at tasks by 
bosses armed with sticks. 

Girls as young as eleven work 
twelve hours a day in cotton mills. 

Children employed in cotton mills 
who have never learned how to play. 


A great deal has been written on 
the relations of workingmen to the 
churches, but little genuine effort has 
been made-to grasp their point of 
view. If one can judge from the si- 
lence of the labor press on this sub- 
ject, the question is not a burning one 
among trade unionists. If any atti- 
tude ean be attributed to them, it is 
that of neutrality. Occasionally the 
topic is discussed, but nothing impor- 
tant is ever said. The feeling, how- 
ever, seems to be that the church is a 
bulwark of conservatism, an’ institu- 
tion for the well-to-do. Yet, if the la- 
bor press inclines one way more than 
another, it inclines toward friendli- 
ness to the church. Articles some- 
times appear in the trade union pa- 
pers eulogizing the churches, and the 
utteranees of clergymen friendly to 
the labor movement are eagerly print- 
ed. Indeed, clergymen who know 
how to interest workingmen need nev- 
er fail of a hearing.—The World To- 
day. 
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NO REDRESS. 


It seems that an unnaturalized citi- 
zen cannot sue a corporation in the 
United States for damages caused by 
neglect of machinery, bad air or any 
other thing. 

When some corporation thugs as- 
saulted a miner in Alabama a couple 
of years ago he sued for damages, and 
his case was thrown out of court on 
the ground that he was a subject of 
Great Britain. Recently in Pittsburg, 
Pa., a.minor child sued a corporation 
through his guardian for damages re- 
ceived through gross neglect of the 
corporation employing him. The 
court dismissed the case upon the 
eround that the injured child was not 
a citizen of the United States. 

This may be the reason that so 
many corporations employ such labor, 
as no matter how strict a hability law 
you may pass the poor foreigner can- 
not avail himself of its provisions.— 
Brauer Zeitung. 


The American people, to drop the 
avuneular metaphor, have sustained a 
deterioration in their national fiber 
or they would not have been bamboo- 
zled into adulation of the Japanese in 
the first place and would not have 
mistaken the significance of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty in the second place. 
If they now have the Japanese swell- 
ing around, truculent and overbear- 
ing, they can thank themselves for the 
situation. It is the natural result of 
Anglomania—the desire to acknowl- 
edge the tie. of consanguinity with 
a nation that knows no sentiment save 
self-interest.—Chicago Chronicle. 


The clean acquittal of President 
Cornelius Shea of the International] 
Brotherhood of Teamsters for con- 
spiracy in connection with the Chicago 
teamsters’ strike comes as a frank re- 
pudiation of the slanderous attacks 
made upon him and his associate de- 
fendants by the Chicago Employers’ 


Association and its retinue of subsi- 
dized servants. Brother Shea was 
convicted by every utterance that pur- 
chased space in newspapers could 
carry to the reading public. But 
when it came to a show down before a 
jury of twelve selected men who heard 
all the evidence procurable and pur- 
chasable upon which to base charges, 
the public is officially informed by the 
trial court that Shea is innocent. This 
is paramount evidence that Shea him- 
self, and the team drivers’ union were 
the intended victims of a deeply 
planned conspiracy. The Teamsters’ 
Union still lives, and the result of the 
trial gives it a foundation upon which 
it will build stronger than ever before. 
—Motorman and Conductor. 


DON’T KNOCK. 


You will find honor among thieves, 
truth among lars and sometimes wis- 
dom among fools, but you’ll never find 
manhood, womanhood or principle in 
the knocker. Don’t get into the habit 
of knocking. Be a booster. Every- 
body likes a booster.—Exchange. 


UPLIFTS THE HUMAN EAMILY. 


Every achievement of the trades 
union movement for the improvement 
of the conditions of its own members 
helps and uplifts not only the non- 
union workmen, but aids.materially to 
the social uplift of the entire human 
family. 


CHICAGO STREET CAR MEN 
RAISED. 


Street car men employed on the 
South Side of Chicago are receiving 
the increase in wages promised them 
before the city election in case the 
traction ordinances were carried. 

The inerease means 4 cents an hour 
extra to men of less than one year’s 
service and 2 cents an hour to the 
older men. It is understood that the 
employes of the north and northwest 
lines will receive a like increase. 























DANBURY, CONN. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother :—At the last 
meeting of the International Brother- 


hood of Teamsters the following reso- 
_ lutions were adopted : 


Whereas, It has pleased the Allwise 
Father to remove from our midst our 
esteemed Brother, Chas. A. Heady, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That our charter shall be 
draped for the next thirty days. 

Resolved, That we extend to the be- 
reaved wife and family our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions shall be sent to the Evening 
News and also to the President of our 
International Union to appear in our 
monthly magazine; a copy to the be- 
reaved family and a copy to be placed 
on our minute book. 

Fraternally yours, 
ASA T. STONE, 
Rec. See. Loeal 151. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother :—At the last 
regular meeting of our local, held on 
the 24th ult., the following resolu- 
tions were adopted on the death of 
our late brother, Wm. T’. Somers, who 
died on May 24 at 2:30 a. m. 

Whereas, The hand of death has 
entered our ranks and taken from us 
our esteemed brother, Wm. T. Somers, 
and 

Whereas, The principles of union- 
ism upheld by our brother renders it 
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eminently proper that Hack and Cab 
Drivers’ Local No. 551 of Kansas 
City, Mo., should be placed on record 
out of appreciation of his services as 
a member and merits as a man; there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That we deeply mourn his 
loss with feelings of regret, softened 
only by the hope that his spirit is en- 
joying perfect happiness in the better 
world above; and, be it further i 
Resolved, That we drape our char- 

ter for thirty days and that a copy of 
these resolutions be spread on our 
minutes, a copy sent to the wife of the 
deceased, a copy sent to the Labor 
Herald and a copy to our official 
magazine for publication. 

C. L. SUTHERLIN, Pres., 

ENOCH MAHAN, Sec.-Treas., 

A. H. WILLARD, Ree. Sec., 

Committee. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Bakery 
Drivers’ Union No. 33 will be repre- 
sented in the fifth annual convention 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters when it meets in Boston, 
August 5, as this union believes not 
only that it is the duty of members 
to attend their local union meetings 
but that it is also the duty of local 
unions to be represented in the an- 
nual meetings of the International 
Union. The contest for the honor 
of representing this union promises 
to arouse greater interest than for 
several years past. Four candidates, 
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Carl Hering, J. E. Dulin, J. E. Toone 
and EK. W. Fox have received the 
nomination. Others are mentioned as 
possibilities, but it is not yet known 
whether they will enter the race. 

Brother Wm. Childs, who repre- 
sented Soda, Mineral Water and Bot- 
tle Beer Drivers’ Local No. 372 last 
year, has again been elected delegate 
and will represent his local in the 
Boston convention. 

For the benefit of some of those of 
our members who do not attend meet- 
ings, and also to inform out-of-town 
union men who may visit Washington 


this summer, we desire to say that thd 


management of Glen Echo park has 
been declared unfair by the Building 
Trades Mechanics Council and the 
Central Labor Union. 


As yet no official notice has been 
received by the Central Labor Union 


of this city from the A. F. of L. rela 


tive to the revocation of the charter 


of the International Union of the 


United Brewery Workmen of Amer 
ica. Meantime the latter are request- 
ing the support and trying to enlist 
the sympathy of organized labor 
against the decision by distributing 


official circulars. 

The government printing office is 
an open shop and the President de- 
clared there must be no discrimina- 
tion for or against any class of work- 
men, but the question trades union- 
ists are asking is ‘‘How long will 
Public Printer Stillings be allowed 
to discriminate against union men? 
In commenting on the latest redue- 
tion of the force James L. Feeney, 
president of the Bookbinders’ Union, 
reported to the Central Labor Union 
as follows: 


‘* All the officers of the Bookbind- 
ers’ Union working at the printery 
were included in those of the dis- 
charged. This policy has been con- 
sistently pursued by Mr. Stillings 
ever since he assumed the office. Not 
only the officers, but every man of 
the arbitration committee of the Book- 
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binders’ Union, which is practically 
the executive board, was discharged, 
as was also every man on the com- 
mittee recently appointed to visit the 
President and lay before him the con- 
ditions at the government printing 
office. The bookbinders are not the 
only ones to suffer in this respect; all 
the .active workmen in the labor field 
have been included.”’ 
FRED W. FOX, 
Press Cor: L. U. No: 33; 
June 25, 1907. 
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THEN AND NOW. looking for the betterment of the 
For centuries. since the beoinni workers must come from within or 
mong the workers, all sensible, true 
vorking men and women are willing 
accept the help of all honestly and 
airly inclined, and they do and will 
lontinue to appreciate the efforts of 
ll who work to bring about better so- 
ial and economic conditions for the 
1asses. While we, as organized trade 
nionists claim the right to and shall 
lways endeavor to fix our own status, 
ve realize that ‘‘there are others,’’ 
nd that the best and surest way to 
each economic conditions satisfac- 
rily and permanently so, is to grad- 
ally and by reasonable logic bring 
he other fellow to our way of think- 
ig. This can best be accomplished 
y argument, association and co-oper- 
tion.—Cigar Makers’ Journal. 


HILD LABOR IN THE TOBACCO 
INDUSTRY. 


It is no uncommon thing in the Hill 
istrict of Pittsburg to find children 
en years of age and upward engaged 
1 stogie making. 

Said the factory inspector, O’Don- 
ell: ‘‘Children as young as eight 
nd nine years of age are employed 
9 strip tobacco in the Hill district of 
ittsburg.’’ 

The children may be engaged in 
‘stripping’’ the tough fibres from the 
emainder of the leaf, or they may 
‘roll’’ the stogie. Stogie ‘‘rolling’’ 
s a trade which requires long prac- 
ice. 

‘“‘There is a girl who. can roll from 
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1,000 to 1,500 stogies a day,’’ said a 
manufacturer in the Hill district, 
pointing to a mite of humanity whose 
hands were flying back and forth. 
‘*Yes,’’ said the settlement worker 
who was one of the party, ‘‘but at 
home she is too nervous to sit still, or 
eat, or sleep; and 1,500 times a day 
she bites off the end of a cigar.’’ To 
the manufacturer she is a jewel; to 
the settlement worker she is a nervous 
wreck. 

‘‘Stripping’’ is much simpler than 
‘frolling,’’ and at it the youngest chil- 
dren are frequently employed. 

In one basement on Webster street, 
where it is so dark that under no pos- 
sibility could a -picture be secured, 
four children were at work ‘“‘strip- 
ping.’’ One of them sat in the door- 
way, stooping over a board on which 
the tobacco was lying. The three oth- 
ers were crouched in various corners 
of the room straining their eyes to see 
the work. An outsider would scaree- 
ly think that work in such a place 
would be possible. It was hot in the 
cellar and close—so close with stale 
breath and the odor of tobacco that 
one could scareely breathe, yet one 
little fellow, who was stripping ten 
hours a day, gave his age as thirteen. 
The settlement worker said that he 
was ten. 

In another house, which was owned 
by the head of the family, two chil- 
dren were working. Rosy, rolling 
stogies, and Goldie stripping tobacco. 
Rosy was thirteen and Goldie was said 
to be ten—at all events she was very 
little. Her face was lined and wan 
and her shoulders were prematurely 
bent with toil and the stooping in- 
volved in the work, for which there 
was not the least necessity. Besides 
owning the house the father was able 
to hire two men to help in his tobacco 
work. Nevertheless, his children must 
be sacrificed. 

Perhaps the most interesting group 
discovered lived on Vine street. There 
were four in the family, and they 
ranged from ten to fourteen years, all 


2? 


stripping tobacco on occasions, and as 
the investigation was made during the 
summer all were on duty. The young- 
est boy, four years of age, could strip 
only two and one-half pounds of to- 
bacco a day, but his big brother, of 
ten, could strip sixteen pounds. 

The father was a strong, active man 
who was deeply interested in a Wyom- 
ing land scheme. In fact, he was so 
deeply interested that he found it im- 
possible to take time to work for his 
family, which lived a hand-to-mouth 
existence, stripping tobacco in the 
room which was used as kitchen, din- 
ing room, sitting room and part bed 
room, eating when opportunity of- 
fered, and always looking forward to 
the day when tobacco would be a thing 
of the past and Wyoming a living 
reality.—Rochester Labor Journal. 


A SHIRKER SETTLES. 


The labor unions of Great Britain 
decided to enter the political arena. 
Then the membership resolved to levy 
a per capita tax of a few cents per 
month to pay the campaign expenses 
and the salaries of their candidates for 
Parliament, as the members of that 


‘ body receive no pay. 


Then one of the insects that infests 
every movement concluded he would - 
shirk payment and entered suit to re- 
cover what he had already paid. But 
the British courts are in no way as 
prejudiced toward labor unions as the 
American tribe and they decided that 
Mr. Shirker must not only continue 
to pay his dues, but pay the costs of 
the suit as well. 

In the United States the judiciary 
would have lectured the union, or- 
dered it to refund the dues to the 
recalcitrant member, while Eliot and 
Day would have proclaimed him a 
hero and Parry would have sung his 
praises.. But the British courts sim- 
ply ‘‘socked’’ the costs on him and in- 
directly bade him to be a man.—Mine 
Workers’ Journal. 
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ASSASSINS OF LABOR. 

It will, perhaps, be said that the 
writer of this article does not under- 
stand the meaning of the word which 
forms its subject, or, if he does, he 
either purposely misapplies or is in- 
correct in its application. The accu- 
sation in either view cannot obtain, 
since the license of language permits 
the broadest possible application of 
the meaning of any and every word 
that has an interchangeable service, in 
conveying clear, intelligent, reason- 
able and rational thought, for that 
which is low and vulgar is narrowed 
to slang, while that which is high and 
ennobling and not moved to action by 
some base, mean, pernicious or injuri- 
ous motive enjoys the privilege of this 
license far beyond a common use. 

The purist tells us that kill is the 
indefinite but general term, and covers 
in the broadest manner the significa- 
tion of the taking of life, whether that 
life is in the body animate or repre- 
sents an existing thing. Upon it de- 
pend all associating synonyms or 
words that show the different forms 
employed in the taking. 

To murder is to kill in anger or rage 
and with open violence and injustice ; 
to slay, to kill in deadly combat, but 
to assassinate is to destroy, by means 
foul, unfair and cowardly, that which 
is of value and existence, and serves 
to place that value and existence, 
whatever they are, upon the highest 
and broadest plane of general good 
and usefulness. 

I concede there is many an assassin 
that has become such from desire 
prompted by malice, hatred or design, 
or all combined, and that such a one 
surprises his victim and does his work 
of destruction under the shadow of 
dangerous silence. Another will brood 
over fancied wrong or injury. One 
possesses a mind that is strong and de- 
termined ; the other becomes insane, at 
least hallucinated, with the idea that 
he is the instrument to annihilate who- 
ever gives cause to create that malice, 
that hatred or that design, or perpe- 


trates that wrong or injury.’ Both 
are cowards, but the latter is an irre- 
sponsible being to whom the consider- 
ate will extend that pity which looks 
upon such as among the poor unfor- 
tunates of humanity, knowing that the 
affliction is sure to develop in speech 
and action. 

When, however, one or many util- 
izes, after careful thought, prepara- 
tion and decision, every action or 
means possible or capable of destroy- 
ing life or that which benefits man- 
kind, does so in the shadow of deep, 
dark, damnable conception, and with- 
out offering or inviting challenge or 
permitting the counteracting force 
and effect of brave but bold, yet fair 
and impartial methods, whether they 
be of thought or speech or action, is, 
I hold, an assassin in the literal and 
not in the metaphorical sense. 

I do not think I am too sharp or 
specific in this description, nor that 
any one will deny that it is of a class 
that is stealthily stabbing the very 
vitals of organized labor, a class that 
admits its aims and purposes are to 
destroy those vitals, although it first 
seeks, as its mediums of attack and de- 
struction, the power of oppression, 
courts, governments and money. 
Many an assassin of human life de- 
clares he has enemies among human- 
ity and vows they shall not live. It 


is even so with the industrial foe only, 


yet, like the assassin of human life, 
he conceals his methods and his means 
of destruction till the hour of defense 
is within the darkness of the blackest 
impossibility for labor to protect it- 
self. 

I believe I am addressing calm, con- 
siderate and intelligent readers, men 
who study and weigh every thought 
they find in articles they read or hear 
expressed, and therefore they perceive 
mine is no attempt to present a false 
or a fancied picture or character for 
them not to look upon and hold in 
view. Nor will it be said that 1 am 
partial and untruthful. I believe it 
will be found, when this article has 
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been read to a finish, that the wealthy 
assassin is not the only would-be de- 
stroyer of the workingman’s peace, 
prosperity and industrial existence, 
and that many a reader and laborer, 
skilled or unskilled, will agree with 
me that there are assassins of labor 
within labor’s own ranks. Let it be 
understood, though, that I am embrac- 
ing in this charge the whole field of 
labor, organized and not. Labor is, 
in itself, a thing of life—of existence 
—and those who would destroy its 
eminence and usefulness assassinate 
that very existence, or, reducing the 
thought to a clearer, simpler proposi- 
tion, the laborer who does not uphold, 
by every fair and honorable method 
and means, every fair and honorable 
effort to elevate his trade or profes- 
sion, be it skilled or unskilled, assas- 
sinates every man who is a fellow- 
workman in true and honest labor. 
Though it is his aim and purpose, an 
assassin, I know, does not always kill, 
but he is, nevertheless, dangerous at 


all times. Of such there are thou- 


sands, but few of them are insane, al- 
though the sad and shanieful fact ex- 
ists that those who are not insane are 
nearly all of a class which serves the 
power of money, knowing their course 
is only one of’ menial hire and does 
not place them in any position that 
will enable them to build a home of 
their own, provide them with the com- 
forts of life or make them men among 
men. 

It may probably be charged that, 
just here, I am presenting a represen- 
tation of what the common slang of 


the day ealls a ‘‘seab’’ and that I am 


drawing the line between him and 
what the really intelligent industria’ 
world recognizes as the higher type of 
the wage earner, the true union man. 
Well, there are many men—they do 
not, however, number thousands—- 
who, by desertion from and disloyalty 
to unionized labor, have placed them- 
selves upon such a rack by encourag- 
ing and associating with the corrupted 


or those assassins who know not what 
dignified, honest, honorable labor is 
and what it means to them and their 
families, and who care not whether 
they live the life of the industrial 
slave, wear his tattered garments, or 
suffice with his scant food. 

Frankly, it is in these senses that I 
employ in the plural the forceful 
word which forms the subject of my 
article, and I am bold enough to 
broaden its application and apply to 
every Arscacide, whether he live upon 
the mountain of indolence or in a lux- 
urious castle of capital upon whose 
domain the mountaineer subsists. 
Frankly, too, it is not my purpose to 
assassinate the Arsecacides, but I may 
and do hope to weaken their force and 
effect upon organized labor by pre- 
senting them in the light in which 
they are and appear to me. Contact 
does not always contaminate, yet he 
who is loyal to organized labor or, 
more specifically speaking, union la- 
bor, will ennoble himself and his cause 
not by the taking of human life, but 
by bravely, courageously and steadily 
exposing and opposing the methods 
and means employed by these assas- 
sins of labor.—R. B. Bruce, in Car- 
penter. 


CAN’T KILL LABOR UNIONS. 


For a class of workers whose union 
was ‘‘demoralized and disrupted’’ 
during the long strike of two years 
ago, the textile workers of Fall River, 
Mass., seem to be doing fairly well. 
The strike, which lasted many 
months, was lost to all outward ap- 
pearances, but since that time the 
workers have secured wage advances 
amounting to 24 per cent. The latest 
inerease, which became effective a 
week ago, amounts to 10 per cent., 
and was granted after the unions had 
voted to strike again. A speaker at 
the convention of the Citizens’ Indus- 
trial Association in Chicago last week 
said that the ‘‘recuperative power of 











mil | the average labor union was some- 

in| thing ‘remarkable.’’ The textile work- 

i | ers furnish an illustration of the 
Hy truth of the observation.—Nashville 
| Labor Advocate. 





TRICKSTERS. 


We regret to believe or to say that 
apparently there exists in all labor or- 
ganizations and in all fraternal socie- 
ties a few demagogues, tricksters and 
would-be destructionists who by in- 
sinuation, innuendo and impheation 
wherever they can, secretly, try to 
blacken the character and destroy the 
reputations of those who differ with 
them as to tactics and policy. 

This class should receive no consid- 
eration in a trade union which is gov- 
erned by the will of the majority in 
making its laws and in the election of 
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1a THERE IS NOTHING SO SOOTHING 
AS 
A MOTHER’S KISS 


EXCEPT 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 


It soothes the child. 

It softens the gums. 

It allays all pain. 

It eures Wind Colic. 

It is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 

It is absolutely harmless, and for sixty 
years has proved the best remedy for Children 


Teething. 
Be sure you ask for 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
And take no other. 


BALL WATCHES 


Built in light, healthy shops, by 
well-paid, skilled labor—you -*| 
know that means best-quality pro- Ay ras 
duct. Try an ‘‘Official R. R. 
Standard’’ for one year—if you're 
not delighted you get your money 






CLEVELAND 






~ 5 \ ONE PRIGE : ) 
ae san an : > RAILROADWATGH.¢ ~ 


back. 4 Send for Booklet and name of reliable dealer in your city handling the BALL WATCHES. 
THE WEBB C. BALL WATCH COMPANY, 


BALL WATCHES ARE THE RAILROAD STANDARD 
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those whose duty it is to execute 
them. This feeling probably does not 
exist in the mind and heart of a real 
union man who is a member of a 
union governed by the will of the ma- 
jority.—Cigar Maker. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


It is only a question of time until 
the government of Great Britain 
adopts a system of old age pensions. 
Labor is united in its demands for 
such a scheme, and it has the support 
of many other influential interests 
which believe that something should 
be done to give the aged poor assur- 
ance that their last days shall not be 
spent in the darkness of absolute dis- 
tress. - 





NO TEAMSTER’S HOME IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A CAN OF 


ANTI-ITIS 


@ ANTI-ITIS externally applied cures all 


forms of inflammation. Itis easily applied and 


takes the place of the old fashioned remedies, such 
as liniments, cracker, bread and linseed meal poul- 
tices. PRICE 50 CENTS PER CAN. 

@ Write for our illustrated book, “‘ What To Do.” 
Remember, In Union there is Strength. 


ANTI-ITIS, Inc., Danvers, Mass. 
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STANDARD DOUBLE FEEDER 
PATENTED 
NQ 3 


Standard 


Automatic 


Feed Boxes 


Price $2.50 each 


Standard FeedN 


Boxes 


Automatic in action and perfect 
in results. 

Prevents waste of grain, colic, 
indigestion, and bolting of feed. 

Money Saved. Four quarts of 
feed from Standard Boxes give 
more nutriment than six quarts 
from any similar device. 

Anything a horse eats or drinks 
can be used in our boxes. 
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Price $1.00 each 
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Standard Street 
Feeders 


The only sanitary device ever made. 

Automatic—Feeds all the grain 
to the horse and none to the 
street, 

Does away with disease-breeding 
nose bags. 

Saves 25 per cent. of your 
feed and doctor’s bills. 


Standard Slow Feeders are guar- 
anteed to produce satisfactory 
results, 


Use Standard Feed Boxes and Bags and save $32.00 in 


feed every year on each horse. 


Send for FREE booklet ‘‘HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS.’’ 


Standard Feed Box Manufacturing Co. 


16 South Broad Street...PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Union Made. 


Results guaranteed. 


The best made, take no other. : Made by 


CUTTER & CROSSETTE CHICAGO 











BLOOD POISON 


ULCERS, ECZEMA, OLD SORES, and all SKIN AFFLICTIONS Speedily and Permanently CURED 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME 


The general treatment accorded by physicians to people afflicted with blood poison today is 
mercury, todide of potash, and other poisonous and deadly drugs. These strong minerals 
act with disastrous effects on the delicate parts of the system, and do not, after all, really cure the 
disease. They poison the system, and the use of mercury causes mercurial rheumatism 
and sores, penetrating even to the bones. It produces the most offensive ulcers and openings 
which last for years. Mercury and potash will not cure blood poison, but are simply 
means of adding more fuel to an already devouring flame that is ravaging on the vitals. What 












you want is a safe, reliable treatment, that can be taken in the privacy of your own home, and 






one that completely removes the cause, thus curing the disease. Such a cure will be found in 
the use of Indian Salve. It has been on the market for over fifty years, and during that time 
thousands of persons have been speedily and permanently cured. Indian Salve is purely vege- 
table, non-poisonous, and can be taken internally as well as applied externally. @On sale at all drug- 
gists and department stores, or will be sent prepaid under plain sealed wrapper upon receipt of $1, 


F. R f. A sample box, just enough to convince you of the great merit of Indian 


Salve, will be sent to you free upon receipt of 10c, which pays for the cost 







of mailing. We will also send you our booklet on general diseases, and list of testimonials. 


Write today. Addres 


Indian Salve & Remedies Company, 


977 Gates Avenue, Dept. I, Brooklyn, New York. 























THE ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


—— . ee [Patented Aug. 13, 1905. ] 
eS ————— = FP With the Ardrey Vehicle Washer you can keep your Carriage, 
pina ar ans eee ee ee Auto, Buggy or Delivery Wagon clean, without wetting 
vour hands or clothes. 

Made of solid brass, fits any ordinary hose. 
Water constantly forcing itself through the sponge immediately removes all 
dirt and grit. Absolutely impossible to injure the finest finish. 

Prepaid $3.00 Money back if not satisfactory. Booklet FREE. 

ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 112A Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Incorporated 


Capital 
$130,000 


The 
Hay- 
wood 


Wagon 
Co. 


Baldwinsville, 


Contractors’ 
Bottom 
Dumping, 
EndDump- 
ing, Stone 
Spreading, 
Coal Wag- 
ons and 
Carts. 


We manu- 
facture Bot- 
tomDumping 
Wagons for 
handling 
earth, brick and stone. These wagons have steel doors and steel necks, and are the lightest running wagons there are in the 
market. They are equipped with a foot dumping device so that the driver has free use of both hands and does not necessitate 
stopping the team to discharge the load. We also manufacture Coal Wagons, Ash Wagons, Garbage Wagons and Carts. If 
you are in the market, before placing your order write for a catalogue. 


THE HAYWOOD WAGON CO. = = * = Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Directors—Otis M. Bigelow, Pres.; Walter A. Cook, V.-Pres.; James R. Shea, Sec.; L. L. Cramer, Treas.; Thos. C. Drennan 
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= Plave You? 
These Labels in Your Clothing 


THESE ARE THE 
UNTET ED 
GARMENT WORKERS’ 


For Ready Made Clothing UNION LABELS For Clothing Made to Order 





If Not You are Employing 
Non-Union Labor 


ALL GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED IN BY MACHINE 
STITCHING IN THE POCKETS of PANTS, COATS and VESTS 


SS 
WHAT DID YOU SAY? 


UNION LABEL ON HARNESS, SADDLES AND COLLARS? 
WHY I NEVER SAW ONE. 
YOU DID'NT? WELL I AM SURPRISED. 
MERE sp 45. 


DEMAND IT AND |($67 YOU WILL GET IT 





@ Now the next time you visit a HARNESS SHOP ask the proprietor 
to show it to you; if he is unable to do so, tell him you are sorry he cannot 
comply with your request but you are duty bound to patronize only those 


shops that are fair to Organized Labor. 
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1EADLIGHT O 


UNION MADE 


BROTHER —1 DONT CARE WHAT OVERALL YOU HAVE 
BEEN WEARING IN THE PAST—-TRY ONE SUIT OF 


HEADLIGHTS AND IT WILL BE HEADLIGHTS 
ALWAYS FOR YOU AFTER THAT. 4 


CM Noor 


| BoFLl.E. Ov. NOHO 


“i FIND IT IS ECONOMICAL TO WEAR 


— HEADLIGHTS . THEY NOT ONLY 
LOOK BETTER AND FIT 


BETTER BUT THEY WEAR 
BETTER THAN ANY OVERALL 
| EVER BOUGHT.” 
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/ THE NASHVILLE (¢ 
HOME OF THE 


HEADLIGHT ‘OVERALL 
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CONVENTION NUMBER, AUGUST, 1907 
THE 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THOSE ENGAGED IN THE 
TEAMING INDUSTRY 


— 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS 


4° PER YEAR me 10 CENTS PER COPY 











HIGHEST AWARD 


3, World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
* World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


VERY TEAMSTER Should 
g try this Polish. You will be 
g surprised how quick it works. 
Once used always used. Sold 





FOR POLISHING GOLD,SILVER, PLATED 
WARE, NICKEL, TIN, BRASS,COPPER. Etc. 
DIRECTIONS: 


















SE rub the Metal hardand then wipe o by the leading harness houses 
. it off with a dry cloth. AY 
y => the world over. 
Cr ro 
‘ pee 10c A BOX 


Have achieved fame for real 
durability. They seldom have to 
be “laid off’? for repairs. The 
team and teamster’s friend. They 
run easy. 

WATSON WAGON CO. 
CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


You will confer 2 favor on yourself 
and us by mentioning Teamsters 
Magazine. 





When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Number--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 


Buchan’s Soap 


And Antiseptic Specialties 














issued from our factories hereafter. Not the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. QBuchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and best soaps on the market for 


forty years. 


Buchan’s Soap Corporation 
Flatiron Building, New York City. 
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KEYSTONE RAILROAD COAT 
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have maintained the highest standard for over twent 


years. 
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SEFRECIAL RAILROAD SULTS 





write us direct. We 


Factories employing hundreds of hands and never had a 


Srike af SSO RSE Be tae 
@If your dealer cannot supply you, 


place full 


CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO 


do not offer a prize with a sample suit, but 


value in the garments 
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FLEISCHMANN’S 


COMPRESSED YEAST 
HAS NO EQUAL 
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Automatic 


Feed Boxes 
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Price $2.50 each 


Standard FeedN 
. Boxes f) 


Automatic in action and perfect 


NM“ Standard Street 
Feeders 


The only sanitary device ever made. 
Automatic—Feeds all the grain 
to the horse and none to the 
street. 
















in results. 





Prevents waste of grain, colic, 
indigestion, and bolting of feed. 

' Money Saved. Four quarts of 
feed from Standard Boxes give 
more nutriment than six quarts 


Does away with disease-breeding 
nose bags. 
Saves 25 per cent. of your 
feed and doctor’s bills. 
from any similar device. Standard Slow Feeders are guar- 
Anything a horse ‘eats or drinks os: anteed to produce satisfactory 
can be used in our boxes. Price $1.00 each results. 


Use Standard Feed Boxes and Bags and save $32.00 in 
feed every year on each horse. Results guaranteed. 


Send for FREE booklet ‘‘ HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS.’’ 


Standard Feed Box Manufacturing Co. 


16 South Broad Street...PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











NO TEAMSTER’S HOME IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A CAN OF 


ANTI-ITIS 


@ ANTI-ITIS externally applied cures ail 
forms of inflammation. Itis easily applied and 
takes the place of the old fashioned remedies, such 
as liniments, cracker, bread and linseed meal poul- 
tices. PRICE 50 CENTS PER CAN. 

@ Write for our illustrated book, ‘‘ What To Do.” 
Remember, In Union there is Strength. 


ANTI-ITIS, Inc., Danvers, Mass. 






Brett's F eed Store 


Grain, Feed, 
Hay, Straw, Flour, Etc. 

























Office and Elevator: 
6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Telephone Connections 























lightens 
the 
load— 


AXLE 3 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
every where. 








The United Gas Improvement Co. 


Northwest Corner Broad and Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









Standard Double Superheater 
Lowe Water Gas Apparatus 






‘Gas Analysis Apparatus | Bar Photometers 

















SPECIAL RECORDING PRESSURE GAUGES 
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INTRODUCTION 


4HE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
14 TEAMSTERS was instituted on August 3rd, 1903, in 
q the City of Niagara Falls, N. Y., by the amalgamation 





ez and consolidation of all unions throughout United 
States and Canada, composed of Automobile Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters and Drivers of all kinds of vehicles. It aims to unite all 
persons employed in or connected with the industry into one organiza- 


tion, for their mutual benefit and advancement. 


| It has local branches in every city and town in the United States 
and Canada of any importance, and in all large cities it has instituted 
local unions in the subdivisions of the industry. Those local unions 
have an aggregate membership of over one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. 
This vast membership must have an official mouthpiece in which 


all official reports and documents must be published for their benefit, 


as well as to advocate their cause and defend their interests. 


For that reason the International Brotherhood of Teamsters owns, 
issues and publishes this monthly magazine. It will, therefore, be 
realized that it is a valuable medium to all desiring to reach this 


branch of industry. 
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i GREAT ARROW CARS 
| 3 
| & 
| 3 @ The completion of the new: factory in which 
| GREAT ARROW CARS will now be made 
| i) marks an epoch in motor car building. This is the 
| | most complete factory devoted to the construction of 
| : automobiles in the world. Visitors are welcome. 
Ht E 
We THE GEO.’ N> PHIRCE CO..” Buffalo, IN 
il Members of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
| . and ask your ‘ 
| | JEWELER | 
| | | FOR | 
| S.O. BIGNEY & CO.'S 
iil »x<@OLD; FILLED 
ie _ CHAINS AND I 
W BRACELETS ! 
q } THEY ARE RELIABLE and GIVE 
ai ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
i | ue Eas a 
if | 
lll 
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GENERAL OFFICERS 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


e CORNELIUS P. SHEA -| ~~ == _~—-_.._ General President 
| 147 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 3 


THOMAS L. HUGHES - - - General Secretary- Treasurer 
(147 E. ‘Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EDWARD J. MULLINS - - - - First Vice-President 


18 Gault Court, Chicago, Ill. 


JOSEPH FORKEY. ©. - - - - - Second Vice-President 
336 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


J. H. McCARTHY - - - - - Third Vice-President 
171 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGE GOLDEN  -: - - - - Fourth Vice-President 
834 Root St., Chicago, Ill. 


C. F. O'NEILL - - - Sis a - _ Fifth Vice-President 
37 School St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WALTER J. GIBBONS - - : - Sixth Vice-President 
145 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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JOHN GEARY - - - - - ' Seventh Vice-President 
1003 Beech St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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3 TRUSTEES 

. } WEECH Sh Pe. 29999 Felicity St, New Orleans 
JOHN BUTLER - - - — - 171 Washington St, Chicago, Ill 
J. E. LONGSTREET' - - - 29 E, 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








‘ES boc Pats 


Union Label of the} 
United Hatters 
















OF NORTH AMERICA 







Q It represents the best in workmanship, honest 
labor and living wages. In order not to be 
deceived by counterfeiters and imitators see that 
the words “The United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica’”’ are printed between the circles. As all labels 

ih are put in the hats before they leave the factory, 
ain loose labels in retail stores are counterfeits 


BUY NO HAT WITHOUT IT 
















JOHN A. MOFFITT, President MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary 
24 Lincoln Place ll Waverly Place 
ORANGE, N.. J. NEW YORK 
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THOSE WHO USE 


Phoenix 
Horse Shoes 


ALWAYS HAVE 
GOOD LUCK 





“W & B” Rubber Pad Shoes 
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MADE BY 


THEY SAVE THE HOOF OF THE HORSE 
FOR SALE BY ALL BLACKSMITH SUP- Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 


PLY HOUSES 
Made only by 
The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., CR cad is: 
General Sales Cffice 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 
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THOMAS L. HUGHES 


of Chicago 
GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER. 
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THE HAHN MFG. CO. 
RUBBER TREAD HORSESHOE. 


PROVED BEST OF ALL IN A;CAREFUL > 
PRACTICAL TEST OF ELEVEN YEARS 


HORSES ire this shoe. 

| rositively prevents 

CAN NOT slipping or stumbling. 
SLIP @ Only patent rubber 


shoe that can be fitted i PAT. OCT. 8).106 
° Sey) aes HAHN MFQ, CO. 
to the horse’s foot. Wip)i//iiig NEW YORK: 


@ Only rubber shoe that can be thrown into the 
fire, as rubber portion is detachable. In use since 
1896. @ Write for illustrated circular and price 
list for the trade. 





ORDER THROUGH YOUR BLACKSMITH 
HAHN MANUFACTURING CO., 360-368 Grand St., New York City, N. Y. 
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{AIR CUSHION 2 


hey fill with air at each step. 
hat’s what breaks concussion. 
hat’s what prevents slipping. 












PERFECT SAFETY * 
“BRIVING OVER ANY 
Be STREET PAVEMENT 










hat’s what keeps the foot 
healthy. 
hat’s what cures lameness. 





[SEE THAT CUSHION? 


Order through your horse-shoer 


Revere Rubber Co. 


OOH 10011811 O11 Or Ber Br De rr Ber Orr Ber Ber Ber Orr Orr Orr Ber Bre Ber Ber Per 


Boe Ooo Hor Goo Goo Goo Gor Gor Goo Gor Gor Goo Gor Gor Gor Soo Per Bor Gee Poo Ger Gee Ger Por Goo GeoGer Gee 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS peer 
| Sr i 
Boston. New York. POWs | (6 NAME 
9B eo Hore Hever Gor Goo G or Goo Gor G eo Gor Geoe Hor G or G eo or Gor Gor Gee Gor Woo Ger Gor Gee Gee GHooS re Goe Sov Geo Meo W eo Sree ors Goo Hoe G ee Ooo Ger oe Per Geo GoeGrrGeo oe 


F. W, CARPENTER, President R. W. COMSTOCK, Vice-President 
JOHN E. ALEXANDER, General Manager E. M. WHEELER, Secretary and Treasurer 


Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Co. 


Manufacturers of 


PERKINS HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
AND TOE CALKS 


PRO:V TDENCSE. Rix bases. A; 
Office at Providence, R. I. Works at Valley Falls, R. I. 
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GEO. GOLDEN, 
thieago, Ill. 


Fourth Vice-President, ( 
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E. J. MULLINS, 


First Vice-President, Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. McCARTHY, 
Third Vice-President, Chicago, Il. 


MEMBERS OF GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 





R. S. HARRISON 


REVERE POSE 


BOWDOIN SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
DO NOT FORGET TO VISIT 


Thi GROTTO 


GerncRon It A: M; to EEePaM- 
including Sundays. * MUSIC 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


THE © tl beec Y 


EUROPEAN PLAN. ¥# ff Sf g 500 ROOMS 


FF. ao ROBB EN © 


BRATTLE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Telephone Connection. 


THE GRAND UNION: HOTEL 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN — 
100 NICELY FURNISHED ROOMS> 
SASS 


: 1164-1168 Washington St. 
Wm. H. Cowan, Prop’ BOSTON, MASS: 


NEW ENGLAND’S FINEST STORE 


CORDIALLY INVITES INSPECTION BY ALL MEMBERS OF 
THE TEAMSTERS’ CONVENTION. 


HENRY SIEGEL CO. 


BOSTON PARIS LONDON 


‘STORES IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
Sa 
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MEMBERS OF GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD—Continue 





C. F. O’NEILL, 


WALTER J. GIBBONS, 
lifth Vice-President, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sixth Vice-President, Chicago, III. 


GEO. W. BRIGGS, . 
General Auditor, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN GEARY, 
Seventh Vice-President, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Boston Suburban Express and Parcel | 


58-60 Batterymarch Street Company 85-87 Broad Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 












Trunks, Packages and General Merchandise ee 


COLLECTED AND DELIVERED IN ALL PARTS OF 


Arlington Chelsea. Medford Roxbury 
Auburndale Dorchester Newton Somerville 
Boston 

Beoakhae East Boston Newton Centre West Newton 
Cambridge Malden No. Cambridge Winthrop 





CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF PACKAGE FREIGHT DISTRIBUTED 
TRAFFIC INTERCHANGE WITH EXPRESSES TO 
ALL PROMINENT POINTS , 
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PORTSHOUTES 


INLES | 
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REASONS WHY 


THE H & ROWE CALKS 


ARE THE BEST 


THE ROWE CALK 


is a steel center calk. 


The steel in the Rowe Calk gradually soft- 


ens to the outer edge of the calk. 


The outside wears away a trifle faster than 
the center with the result that the Rowe Calk 
is always sharp. 


It remains sharp until worn out. Captain 
Allen H. Rowe, late president of Rowe Calk 
Co., was the inventor and manufacturer of the 


Rowe Calk. 


It was through his industry and ability that 
the Rowe Calk is the best calk on the market 
today. He invented the machinery that makes 


_ the Rowe Calk perfect. 


We make the Rowe Calk with either 
square or round shoulders and in ordering 
please state which kind you desire. 


Send for our booklet "Calk Talk" and we 
will gladly mail you a copy. | 


This booklet tells about the practical and 
the impractical way of making good calks. 


It tells about the calk that is made for 
"price." 


It tells how poor calks are made. 


It tells how good calks—the Rowe kind— 
are made. 











TEAMSTERS 3 ATTENTION ! E: or your own safety as well as your teams’, 


it is essential that you request H & Rowe 


is an all steel calk. 


The H-Calk is made of steel that wears 
smooth, leaving sharp edges on the letter H. 





The H-Calk is especially adapted to 


smooth, hard, unyielding pavement. 

The cutting edge on the letter H of the H- 
Calk acts on the same principle as the cutting 
edge of an ice skate. 

These six cutting edges of the H-Calk pre- 
vent the calk from moving in any direction. 

If the weight of the horse is insufficient for 
the calk to make an impression in the pavement 
then the slightest projection prevents the calk 
from slipping, If the H-Calk was any other 
shape than the Letter H then there would be 
a tendency of the calk of slipping around the 
projection. 

Any kind of steel won’t do for the H-Calk. 

It must be a steel that will wear smooth and 
keep the edges of the letter H perfectly sharp 
all the time. 

The H-Calk is manufactured in Germany. 


The Germans understand how to make the 
peculiar quality of steel that gives satisfaction 


in the H Calk. 


One of our worthy competitors undertook 


to manufacture calks of the H-Calk pattern — 


but he soon ceased as he could not get the 
right quality of steel. 


Calks from your horseshoer. € Any Brotherhood blacksmith will put H & Rowe 
Calks on your horses’ shoes, because we protect their interests by not selling to Mail 


Order Houses or consumers. 4] Send for the book, "CALK TALKS." 








THE H & ROWE CALK CO. 


NEW YORK 


109-111 BROAD STREET 
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LEATHER WORKERS’ UNION STAMP. 
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We wish to call the attention of the 
Teamsters of the country to our advertise- 
ment that appears on the inside back cover 
of this issue of the magazine. 

The Leather Workers have been striving 
for these many years to get the union stamp 
of their organization before the public. It 
seems, however, that the consumer of har- 
ness, saddles and collars is little concerned 
about the conditions of the workmen in 
the saddlery industry. It therefore re- 
mains for the union Teamster to use his 
moral influence in furthering the sale of 
union stamped leather horse goods. It is 
just as necessary for your horse to be 
clothed with a union set of harness as it 
is for you to carry your union card in your 
pocket. This also applies to the union 
stamp on your wagon and on the shoes of 
your horse. Not only this, but go right 
along down the line, and if you wish to be 
consistent you will at all times cater to the 
products of union labor. 

You’ might be content to say that as 
you are only an employe and have no pur- 
chasing power, you have no influence with 
the harness proprietor. However, here is 
where you are wrong, brothers. When you 
visit a harness shop, and you are usually 
the one that goes to that place, you have 
a mighty influence with the proprietor, and 
the mere fact of your insisting on his run- 
ning a union shop and placing the label 


on all his goods, will, nine out of ten 
times, set him to thinking and eventually 
bring him around. 

You are probably not aware that a great 
deal of harness and saddlery on the market 
is being produced in our penal institu- 
tions. We are in direct competition with 
this class of work to our detriment. There 
is only one way that you can distinguish a 
prison made harness from that made by 
free labor, and that is by its being stamped 
with the union stamp of the Leather 
Workers. > 


The Leather Workers are a fighting or- 
ganization and have had to fight for every- ° 
thing they have ever received. In a recent 
report of the financial officer of that organ- 
ization, we find that in the last five years 
$107,000 have been expended in support 
of striking brothers, and the larger propor- 
tion of this was expended during the last 
year. With all this they have not been 
able to raise the wages of their members 
in keeping with the increase of living 
necessities. Eventually, however, with the 
assistance of the Teamsters throughout the 
country, they will be able to place their 
stamp in the different shops, thereby se- 
curing good, union conditions. 


We hope that this appeal will not be in 
vain and that we will be able to report 
good results in the near future. 


one 
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THAT BIG ‘“‘WAR” FUND. 


Parry has been out-Parried. The 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, which recently held its convention 
in New York City, revealed a degree 
of bourbonism, stupidity, malignity 
and impudence that astonished even 
the corporation organs. The com- 
ments of the press throughout the 
country on the proceedings of that 
gathering have been almost uniformly 
unfavorable, and this is a good sign— 
a sign of progress. But how is one to 
account for the violence and folly of 
the moving spirits of the convention ? 
Is it possible that the manufacturers 
of the country, many of whom have 
just and rational ideas, maintain 
friendly relations with union labor, 
have trade agreements with labor, con- 
duet union shops, will allow an asso- 
ciation, controlled by reactionaries 
and ranters to misrepresent them and 
create strife, ill will, and bitterness? 

The president of the association, 
Mr. Van Cleave of St. Louis, is evi- 
dently jealous of Parry and deter- 
mined to better that gentleman’s in- 
structions. One of his recommenda- 
tions in the annual address was con- 
tained in the following passage: 

‘“We want to federate the manufac- 
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turers of ‘this country to effectively 
fight industrial oppression. The pres- 
ident ought to have fully $500,000 a 
year for the next three years. We 
should certainly provide ways and 
means to properly finance the associa- 


- tion, to federate the employers of the 


country and to educate our manufac- 
turers to a proper sense of their own 
duty, patriotism and self-interests. 

The convention agreed with Mr. 
Van Cleave and appointed a commit- 
tee of thirty-five to raise the amount 
specified. 

What does the association propose 
to do with such a fund? Hire spies, 
establish agencies of strike breakers, 
corrupt and bribe law makers or oth- 
ers, maintain lobbies? ‘‘Not at all,’’ 
say the officers. The furid is to be 
devoted to educational purposes. The 
public is to be informed as to the aw- 
ful aims and demands and methods 
of organized labor, and manufactur- 
ers who are not sufficiently alarmed 
and excited are to be worked up to the 
proper pitch. 

Mr. Van Cleave indicated in his ad- 
dress what it was he wanted to combat 
in the union movement. He was mod- 
est. and generous. He did not pro- 
pose to destroy unions root and 
branch. He had no objection to 
benevolent associations of working- 
men. He was opposed, and would 
fight, if you please, the ‘‘abuses’’ and 
*Sevils’’ of unionism. And what are 
they from the Van Cleave point of 
view ? 

The closed shop, the boycott, limita- 
tion of apprentices, limitation of out- 
put, dictation by the unions or the 
officers, and the attempt to control leg- 
‘islation. New issues, the convention 
‘was told, had been raised by the ap- 
parent resolve of labor to ‘‘terrorize 
the President, Congress, judges and 
juries.’’ This danger had to be fought 
at all points and at any cost. 

Now, union labor will not give up 
the right of contract upon which the 
‘“elosed,’’ or more properly speaking, 
the union shop, is based; nor the right 


to dispose of its patronage as it wills, 
which is the basis of the peaceful boy- 
eott. It will not give up the right to 
have a voice in the management of 
the shop and to determine on what 
terms and conditions it will co-operate 
with capital in production and the 
right to work steadily for the im- 


‘provement of the position of the wage 


earner. 

Employers who do not like this will 
have to accept the situation all the 
same. | 

The notion that employers are 
‘‘masters,’’ and that Labor should 
bow to their will and be thankful for 
the opportunity to work at all, is out 
of date. 

What the Parry-Post-Van Cleave 
element calls ‘‘dictation’’ is merely 
Labor’s assertion of its own rights and 
interests. 

Output, . apprenticeship, wages, 
hours, and so on, are not the ‘“employ- 
er’s business’’ alone; the employes are 
concerned in them, and hence such 
matters should be settled by agree- 
ment, by discussion, by friendly con- 
ference, and in a spirit of mutual re- 
spect and good will. 

As to the charge of ‘‘terrorizing the 
President, Congress, courts,’’ and so 
on, it is as impudent as it is ridicu- 
lous. | 

Are the manufacturers and. mer- 
chants to have a monopoly of the right 
to present their demands to Congress 
and the Executive, to pass resolutions, 
to approve and disapprove records of 
public men, to vote or refuse to vote 
for candidates for public office? 

What about the lobbies of the man- 
ufacturers at the national and state 
capitals? i 

What about their efforts to defeat 
labor legislation? What about their 
position pro or con regarding tariff 
legislation and numbers of other ques- 
tions ? 

When manufacturers appear before 
executive, or legislative bodies, they 
are within their rights as citizens, but 
when union labor does this, it is guilty 
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of seeking to ‘‘terrorize the govern- 
ment,’’ and a great outrage is commit- 
ted, so that a million and a half dollar 
.fund becomes necessary in order to 
attack the terrible evil! Such hypoc- 
risy 1s nauseating. 

No wonder, as we have said, that 
even daily papers that are not at all 
generous, or even decently fair, as a 
rule, in their treatment of organized 
labor, could not swallow the sickening 
eant and rubbish of the convention; 
and eriticised the Van Cleave address, 
the fund scheme, and the whole spirit 
of the proceedings. Even the Wall 
Street Journal said this about the 

fund: 

**This is the wrong’ way to grapple 
with the problem. Co-operation, not 
war, should be the program. It were 
better to adopt the suggestion of Sec- 
retary Straus and invite the leaders of 
organized labor to meet with the man- 
ufacturers for joint consultation and 
action. Organized labor is here to 
stay; as organized capital is.’’ 

But the convention was not only re- 
-actionary on the subject of organized 
labor, but proved its fanatical bour- 
bonism by declarations on _ several 
other matters. Mr. Van Cleave want- 
ed free.importation of contract labor 
and objected to certain rulings of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
on recent Southern immigration cases 
—rulings made under the present law. 
He wants protection for his goods, but 
a free market in cheap labor. He also 
objected to child-labor legislation and 
alleged that the so-called evils of child 
labor are greatly exaggerated by med- 
dlers and reformers. The census sta- 
tistics, he claimed, were inaccurate 
and misleading, and as a matter of 
fact this country, including the South, 
is a paradise for child workers. 

To this sort of a convention Secre- 
tary Straus preached the gospel of 
high wages, of reason, of justice to 
labor, of conciliation and trade agree- 
ments. Before whom was he casting 
his pearls? He was treated politely, 
but we would wager the Van Cleave- 


Post-Parry gentry consider him a dan- 
gerous radical, an agitator, an enemy 
of capital and ‘‘vested’’ interests. 


But, after all, is there not something 
concealed behind the scheme to raise 
a war fund of a million and a half of 
dollars—something beneath even the 
pretended cause given by Van Cleave 
and indorsed by his eapitalist organi- 
zation? Is it not true that there lurks 
in his mind, and in the minds of those 
who approved his plan, the thought, 
prompted by the hope, that the organ- 
izations of labor may be crushed out 
of existence within the next three 
years ? ee | 

Surely, the bitterness of the tirades 
indulged in by Van Cleave, by Parry, 
and by other Van Cleaves and Parrys, 
with other names, gives good ground 
for the suspicion that union crushing 
is their dream ‘and their goal. And 
justified, as we are, in discerning this 
as their real motive and purpose, it 
might not be amiss -for the would-be 
union crushers to bear in mind the fol- 
lowing: : 

With every attempt to annihilate it 
Labor has emerged more intelligent, 
more thoroughly organized and better 


‘ equipped to contend for its rights. 


Union haters ought to study the his- 
tory of industry and the historic de- 
velopment of the labor movement, not 
only of this country, but of the whole 
world. They would then learn that 
in the early days— 

When a workman undertook to seek 
another employer he was regarded by 
the law as a thief who robbed the em- 
ployer of his labor. 

He was branded with hot irons, im- 

prisoned and put to death for that of- 
fense. 
_ If two or more men discussed the 
question of wages or conditions of em- 
ployment with a view to their better- 
ment, it was a conspiracy punishable 
by imprisonment and death. 

Rulers, employers and merchants 
were in league to tyrannize over the 
laborers and prevent any realization 
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by the worker of his ownership of 
himself. 

Up to recent times the term ‘‘mas- 
ter and servant’’ was the only concep- 
tion of the relations between workmen 
and their employers and was upheld 
by governmental power and judicial 
process. 3 

Even a brief survey of the long past 
as well as of comparatively recent 
times will show that immense fortunes 
have been utilized to prevent the 
srowth or to erush out the spirit of 
associated effort among the working 
people. 

The man with the receding fore- 
head and bent back, the ‘‘Man with 
the Hoe,’’ does not in any way typify 
either the character or the spirit of 
the American workman. 

The American workman stands with 
head erect, clear-eyed and _ stout- 
hearted, realizing the advantages that 
have come to him and his by asso- 
ciated, organized effort with his fel- 
lows. 

Those benefits and advantages 
which have come to the American 
workmen in their homes and in their 
lives have not been brought to them 
upon silver platters nor by the sympa- 
thetic condescension of the employing 
class. They have been achieved by 
the constantly growing intelligence 
and organization of the workers. This 
consciousness is so deep-seated, their 
determination to stand together and 
to organize the yet unorganized of 
their fellow-workers so strong, that 
the Van Cleave-Post-Parry aggrega- 
tion may bring to bear their war fund 
tenfold increased and it will but in- 
stil into the minds of America’s toil- 
ers a still greater persistency and a 
more grim determination to stand by 
their ennobling purposes under the 
proud banner of organized labor. 

Loyal as any in our country are the 
organized workingmen of America; 
more loyal than the president of the 
Employers’ Association of Chicago, 
who refused to salute the flag of our 
country ; more loyal in the support of 


‘ 





our country in time of stress or storm, 
than any members the Van Cleave 
outfit can boast. | 

Three years from now the time will 
have expired when the million and a 
half dollar capitalist war fund is ex- 
pected to have completed its work. 
We are neither a prophet nor the son 


of a prophet, but we opine that in | 


May, 1910, the organizations of labor, 
instead of having been diminished in 
numbers or influence, or having been 
driven out of existence, will have de- 
veloped not only double their present 
strength, but will also exert greater 
power and influence for the common 
good than at-any time previous to that 
period. | 

Van Cleave, Parry, Post, pin this 
in your hat, and if you live until then, 
see if your hopes are achieved or our 
prediction verified. The labor move- 
ment lives not only for our time, but 
for the future.—Federationist. 


KEEP COOL. 


The ‘‘hotter’’ a person gets in de- 


bate the ‘‘cooler’’ he must be before 
he replies, if he hopes, by his argu- 
ment, to win. | 

This is a truism as old as humanity 
and has been abused just as long. 

In all debates, in all organizations, 
fraternal, social, or labor, the greatest 
weakness of its best debaters is, they 
‘‘oet hot’? and do not ‘‘eool off’’ be- 
fore they essay a reply to the oppo- 
nent who brought about the prevail- 
ing condition of mind. 

One of our most suecessful debaters 
on the public platform was asked why 
he so universally won when at times 


he had the weakest. end of the argu- 


ment. His reply was characteristic of 
the man. . He said, ‘‘ Abuse your op- 
ponent, deride his ability to handle 
the question in hand, and after you 
get him mad he will be as plastic clay 
—ready to be molded to, your desire.’’ 

My purpose ,in writing this article 
is to show some members..why they 
lose in debate. We have many—and 


Sn 
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I have met many—who are honest in 
their unionism and who debate a ques- 
tion because they know of what they 
speak and want to bring the true facts 
to the mind of their local. An oppo- 
nent, honest perhaps in advocating his 
point of view, is nevertheless on the 
wrong side of the question, but has the 
faculty of getting ‘“the other fellow’’ 
mad. When this is done the wrong 
side wins, as “‘the other fellow,’’ when 
he is mad, cannot reply as lucidly or 
intelligently as, he would do under 
normal conditions. The result is the 
wrong side of the argument wins and 
‘‘the other fellow’’ knowing it, says 
that there is no use of attending meet- 
ings or trying to help the union, as 


the ‘‘fools’’ vote against their own in- 


terest anyhow. It is true, the vote 
was wrong and that it will cause harm 
in the end, all because a man ‘‘got 


»hot’’ and could not under such a con- 


dition answer in a normal or convine- 
ing manner. | 

How many of our members are 
there who take no interest in their or- 
ganization for this one and only rea- 
son? Only too many. 

To take a deep interest in a ques- 
tion of vital importance is natural; to 
‘‘oet hot’’ is foolish; to blame the 
union because the man ‘‘got hot’’ is 
asinine. | 

We all love to win; it is the gam- 
bling instinet in all humanity. Even 
if a man realizes that he is wrong, his 
inherent disposition causes him. to 
fight for the sole sake of winning. 

To change human nature is impos- 
sible, but we can guard ourselves, and 
while listening. to abusive argument 
we can, if we try, avoid letting that 
abuse numb our senses: and cause us 
to make an unconvincing reply. 

The writer has attended many meet- 
ings during the past twenty years, 
both labor and. fraternal; he has 
listened to and taken part in many 


‘debates, and he has yet to hear of one 


argument won by a man who allowed 
himself to get mad simply because an 
opponent, in presenting his side, did 


o 


sO In an abusive or impertinent man- 
ner. y 

The vast majority of our public 
speakers became proficient in the de- 
bating class or in organizations where 
debates took place. They learned the 
lesson,. that a heated mind cannot 
make an intelligent or convincing re- 
ply. They avoided allowing them- 
selves to become heated and practiced 
how to get their opponent in that con- 
dition, and they knew that when it 
happened the opposing debater was at 
their mercy. 

There is. no better school in this 
world for a man who wants an educa- 
tion than the meetings of a labor 
union. The questions handled are so 
many, and so diverse, that he cannot 
help but acquire a knowledge of men 
and affairs which are bound to be of 
value to him in all his future life. To 
spoil that. education by allowing any- 
one to upset his mental equilibrium is 
foolish and ends by discontent with 


‘the movement which is unealled for 


and,makes enemies of men whose nat- 
ural instinet is to help, not retard, 
their own welfare and that of their 
fellowman.—Journeyman Barber. 


LABOR’S GREAT WORK. 


When we consider the conditions of 
workingmen of today, contrasted with 
their lot of twenty-five years ago, it 
causes one to wonder at the great 
changes brought about between that 
period and the present. The path has 
been strewn with blood, anguish, dis- 
appointed hopes and sacrifice, yet this 
path has led its travelers to the fuller 
measure of enjoyment and almost 
ideal conditions. . Hope has inspired 
these toilers to press on and on, and 
these self-same toilers will struggle 
and sacrifice until correct and satis- 
factory measures are meted out. 

This is the day of the skilled work- 
man. Organized labor has been the 
potent factor. all these years, paving 
the way for better things. It has ap- 


oo 
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propriated unto itself'a great princi- 
ple—one from the word of God—and 
it has diligently sought to apply this 
principle to all workers. An, organi- 
zation of workingmen and women 
formed for the uplifting of each other 
and for the rescuing of those cast 
adrift on the sea of disorganization is 
one approved of by the Creator. It 
is as necessary for toilers to join an 
organization as it is a church. The 
church disseminates religion; the 
union that of charity and brother- 
hood. That of both is extremely diffi- 
cult and has its discouraging elements. 
It is not its wealth, nor its armed 
forces, nor its numbers, but solely that 
factor known as trades unionism, pow- 
erful in a degree such as was unknown 
before. 

Trades unionism or organized labor 
has created a new order of things. It 


has unceasingly and assiduously ap- 


plied itself to the task of redeeming 
men and women, and how it has suc- 
ceeded! Over 3,000,000 in its ranks, 
with millions upon millions of acute 
sympathizers! It has introduced a 
new kind of Christian charity and 
many have adopted its pattern. Look 
at the homes, of the vast expenditure 
of money, the educating of men and 
women, the relieving of distress, the 
supporting of the aged and needy. 
These are monuments to organized la- 
bor such as the world never before 
knew. 

As an illustration, New York City 
Typographical Union expends $100,- 
000 a year in charity alone, not count- 
ing its other avenues of expense. What 
institution is there, sacred or secular, 
that can surpass the record of this 
New York union? We fear very few, 
if any. And this is one example of 
what organized labor is doing. It is 
no wonder harmony prevails. It is 
no wonder such men become expert 
and proficient. 

Attacks from the outside against 
one member are felt by all—resisted 
by all. No wonder, then, that union- 
ism grows.—Labor Journal. 





PROSPERITY AND WAGES. 


Wages are increasing in many lines 
of industry. Labor is’ demanding 
higher pay and shorter hours. The 
country is called prosperous. Every 
one ought to be happy, theoretically. 
But there is a growing feeling that 
the men who work for wages are not 
getting a fair share of the prosperity 
which it is claimed the country is wal- 
lowing in. Prices of food, prices of 
clothing, rent, all the charges which 
20 to make up the cost of life, are in- 
ereasing. The man who gets a fixed 
amount for his labor is often worse 
off when times are booming; for, while 
every one who sells him the necessa- 
ries of life demands more for his 
wares, he must cover this augmented 
cost with the same number of dollars. 
This is a condition of things, however, 
that cannot endure. The men who 
work are the men who make the pros- 
perity; and it is but just that they 
should get a ‘‘look in’’ at the pros- 
perity they create. We cannot for- 
ever have the price of beefsteaks and 
clothes and houses going up, while the 
price of labor remains nearly station- 
ary or progresses at a far slower rate. 
—Typographical Journal. — 


FARMERS AID THE UNION. 


It looks as if the organized farmers 
were going to give union labor some 
practical assistance. A large wagon 
and earriage manufactory at Owens- 
boro, Ky., put up the bars against 
trades unions and took a bold stand 
for the ‘‘open shop.’’ Then the 
American Society of Equity, whose 
delegates were received fraternally at 
the recent convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, took a hand. 
Proclamations were issued by the 
president and secretary, forbidding 
all members of the Farmers’ Union 
from buying any article manufac- 
tured by the Owensboro concern. 


I scorn to take the bread out of 
another man ’; mouth.—Cervantes. 


—- 
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' MEANING OF UNIONISM. 

Life’s battle, we are told, is that 
contest in which we struggle and 
strive for those things which adminis- 


ter to our wants and satisfy our de- - 


sires. In this contest some develop 
strength, courage, perseverance and 
all the best and most ennobling traits 
of the human heart and mind; whilst 
others develop naught but selfishness 
and those ignoble traits that debase 
and degrade, and which not only make 
their possessor a wretched being, but 
also tend to increase the misery of all 
mankind, because the heartless selfish- 
ness of such individuals is ever urging 
them to ride on to success over the 
ruins of their fellow-men, if need be. 
Therefore we need an institution that 


‘will exert an uplifting influence on 


life. An institution that will teach 
men, in the industrial world, that the 
best success and greatest happiness of 
life does not lie in the dishonest ac- 
cumulation of wealth, but in the effort 
to make others happy and lessen the 
burdens of mankind. Such an institu- 
tion is organized labor. It teaches 
man that he is his brother’s keeper, 
and that he is therefore bound to as- 
sist all men to get justice; it impresses 
upon him that honesty is not only the 
best policy, but that it is the impera- 
tive duty of all men to be honest, and 
it reminds those who have wealth, 
power, authority or influence that 
they will some day be. called upon to 
render an account of their steward- 
ship. 

The trade union is, in short, the 
natural product of the present indus- 
trial system. No agitator or body of 
labor leaders is to be credited with the 
production of the labor movement. 
The cause of unionism is the instinct 
of self-preservation, which is most 
highly developed in intelligent and 
robust nations, but sadly lacking in 
those peoples who are buried, so to 
speak, in 1gnorance. 

The trade union checks the tyranny 
of the despotic employer. It prevents 
him from making a Persian. Shah of 


himself. It draws a line bétween fair 
play and oppression and says, ‘‘ This 
is America and not Russia, and you 
must do business in the American 
way.’’ It transforms the wage earners 
from human machines into human 
beings. : | 

Even the financiers who are worth 
millions of dollars consider it neces- 
sary to organize to protect their in- 
terests. If organization is necessary 
for millionaires, how much more is it 
for workingmen, who have no ‘‘pull,’’ 
no property and no social standing? 

Take away the trade union and you 
take away the only hope the average 
workingman has of bettering his con- 
dition. A wage worker is not like a 
stock-juggling financier; he has no 
hopes of sudden wealth. Every dollar 
in his pay envelope must be earned 
and often double-earned by hard 
work. He is not, generally speaking, 
like a bank clerk; he has little hope 
of being picked out and promoted. 
His chance of being superintendent 
at a salary of $5,000 a year is about 


as probable as his chance of being 


sent to the United States Senate. He 
has nothing to sell but his labor and 
no means of. getting a higher price 
for it, except through his union. 
Doesn’t it pay, then, to be a union 
man ?—Ex. 


Judge Gaskill of the superior court 
of Boston recently gave one of the 
most important decisions ever heard in 
Massachusetts. It was that a labor 
union has a right to fine any member 
who does not accede to the demand of 
the union and quit work in an estab- 
lishment where a strike has been 
ordered by the union. 


Miss Margaret Haley, business 
manager of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, has hurled defiance at 
Otto C. Sehneider, new president of 
the school board, who recently warned 
the teachers that they must quit labor 
unions and labor union practices in 
schools. 
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MINIHAN’S REPORT. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

The following is my report: 

Under instructions from our Gen- 
eral President I proceeded to Pitts- 
burg, Pa., as the structural iron work- 
ers. were out on strike and our team- 
sters were about to become involved. 


I got it straightened out. I went from — 


there to Steubenville, O.; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; East Liverpool, O.; Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; New Brighton, Pa.; Mce- 
Keesport, Pa., and back to Pittsburg, 
holding open meetings to strengthen 
the locals. From Pittsburg I went to 
Toronto, Canada, in the interest of the 
locals there. I had just laid out a 
plan of campaign when I was ealled 
back to Pittsburg, where the carriage 
drivers were out on strike. After a 
. five weeks’ battle with the liverymen’s 
organization, backed by the employ- 
ers’ organization, even going so far as 
to send one Mr. Strump, the organizer 
of the employers’ organization, to stay 
in the field, we were able to get in- 
stead of the closed shop, union men 
to have preference of position and 
~ $15.00 on hearse and $14.00 on ear- 
riages a week. 

After that was settled we expected 
to have trouble with the ice dealers, 
but they realized what the trouble cost 
them last year, so they came to the 
conclusion that it was better to meet 
their employes. So they sent them a 
proposition, which was accepted, that 
the wages of ice wagon drivers will be 
$17.00 a week from May 1 to October 
1, and $14.00 a week from October to 
May. 


I proceeded from there to Toronto, 
Canada, to continue the work I had 
started when I was obliged to return 
to Pittsburg. We increased the mem- 
bership of the Truck Drivers, the Coal 
Drivers and Carriage Drivers, and as 
all the agreements of the different lo- 
cals were about to be presented at the 
same time, I was kept pretty busy. 
The first to be presented was the 
Truck Drivers. When I waited on 
their employers they said that they 
would not do business with me, as I 
was an American and had no business 
interfering over here between them 
and their men, as the men were sat- 
isfied with their conditions if the 
American agitators were kept out of 
the country. The next agreement was 
the Coal Drivers, whose employers 
met them and gave them an increase 
of $1.00 a week and a ten-hour work- 
day. The agreement of the Carriage 
Drivers was next on the program, but 
instead of the employers meeting the 
men, they took the advice of J. G. Mer- 
rick, secretary of the Employers’ As- 
sociation, to have the drivers sign in- 
dividual contracts with the employers 
or lock them out, which was done, as 
our men refused to sign a contract to 
quit the local. All but four firms 
locked the men out. With these four 
firms working and the street hackmen 
doing business also, we were able to 
put up a good fight, as the horse show 
and the racing season are on, which 
means a lot of riding, and the livery- 
men not getting any of it, and the au- 
tomobiles working into their custom- 
ers. We had the mayor of the city 
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and the police commissioners against 
us. They were issuing permits to 
scabs to drive. We had a tilt with the 
mayor in his office about the matter. 
The District Labor Council con- 
demned his aetion by saying that if I 
were an American director of some 
railroad company he would meet me 
behind closed doors. The fight was 
continued by See. O’Connor and Mr. 
O’Donoghue, the attorneys of the Car- 
riage Drivers, against the police board, 
and they have prevented the issuing 
of any more permits. So that after 
four weeks of battling the employers, 
after refusing to arbitrate or to meet 
any proposition of any kind, they real- 
ized that something would have to be 
done, and done soon, as the automo- 
biles were doing the work that be- 


longed to them, so that they have for- 


gotten about signing individual con- 
tracts, or any other advise they had 
received from the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, as the men have returned to 
work with an increase of wages and 
shorter hours in their workday. It 
' will be six months before the employ- 
ers will recover the loss sustained by 
taking the advice of Mr. Merrick. 
Then I got busy and instituted a local 
of Ice Wagon Drivers. I also took 
up the agreement of the Truck Driv- 
ers, which was held in abeyance on ac- 
count of waiting for an answer from 
the employers. The committee again 
waited on the bosses, who agreed to 
give them an answer the following 
week. Before the men hitched up to 
e090 to work they did. ‘They told the 


men that on account of horse flesh, © 


oats, taxes and everything else being 
so high, they could not consider their 
demands at that time—a direct chal- 
lenge for a fight—but the men kept 
their-heads and went to work and held 
a meeting at night. Of course there 
were some there who wanted to strike 
anyway, but the cooler heads kept 
them under control. When it was ex- 
plained that it would be suicide to 
strike at this time, with the longshore- 
men out in New York and Montreal, 


the freight handlers out in Buffalo, 
navigation open, boats taking half of 
the freight on account of the rates, 
the employers would be in a position 
to lay men off. So the men have put 
the strike off until a more opportune 
time shows itself. 

I then took up the communication 
from the secretary of the St. Cather- 
ine local and made a couple of visits 
and held an open meeting. I spent a 
few days in Hamilton for organization 
purposes, as there had been an organi- 
zation of teamsters in that city not 
affiiated with any body, who went out 
on strike and had to return because 
they had no international organization 
behind them. 

Then I proceeded to Rochester, 
N. Y., under instructions from head- 
quarters, to strengthen locals in that 


vicinity. I would advise officers of 


locals in times of trouble when a rep- 
resentative, of the International or- 
ganization appears on the scene they 


should tell the facts of the case as they 


are and not have him groping in the 
dark, and after he leaves the city find 
fault because he was not a mind read- 
er and try to make it appear to the 
members of the local that he was to 
blame. The time of sentiment has 
gone by, as the Employers’ Associa- 
tion has to be met with facts. They 
have organizers and do business just 
the same as we do. 
Fraternally submitted, 
T. J. MINIHAN. 


REPORT OF P. McGILL. 


To the Officers and Members of the 
General Executive Board of the I. 
Bs: 


Dear Sirs and Brothers—I hereby 
submit this as my annual report: 


Shortly after returning from the 


Chicago Convention I called’ a mass 
meeting of Local 89, which local I 
found in bad shape, paying per capita 
tax on only seven men, and [ was 
successful in putting eighteen new 
men in this local, and on Wednesday, 
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put ten men in Local 605. 
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August 22, signed up another under- 
taker for the Carriage Drivers and on 
the following Sunday held another 
meeting for Local 89, working hard to 
build this local up. On August 26 I 
put four new members in Local 479. 
September 4 we held a mass meeting 
in honor of Brother Shea while he was 
in our city; the result of said meeting 
was that five new men were put in 
Local 691 and eight in Local 89; also 
On Sep- 
tember 15 Local 691 presented its de- 
mands, and Local 637 also presented 
its demands to the Brewers’ Exchange 
and had considerable trouble with this 
local. September 16 I attended a 
meeting of the Lumber Teamsters, 
whom I had organized. September 17 
I organized the Express and Furni- 
ture Drivers, which local I was after 
for some time. 

On September 18, by order of the 
General President, I proceeded to Mo- 
bile and took up the affairs of Local 
819, whose charter was sent back to 
headquarters by the president, one 
Edmund Turner, who tried to break 
up the said local, and then I sent word 
to headquarters and was told to re- 
main there and get this local together, 
which I was successful in doing after 
a hard fight. J organized these men 
again and sent for a new charter. 
September 28 I received a telegram to 
come to New Orleans and take up the 
strike of the Carriage Drivers. I 
held a conference with the last six of 
the undertakers who were holding out 
against our two locals, and the result 
was I signed them up. October 10 I 
held a joint meeting with the Carriage 
Drivers and settled up the long strike 
of the Carriage Drivers, thereby win- 
ning a noble victory; also put ten new 
men in Local 63 and reinstated five 
and put fifteen new men in Local 479 
and reinstated eighteen old members 
who had deserted our local during the 
long strike. October 11 I took up. the 
Stave Cart Drivers’ strike and was 
successful in bringing about a settle- 
ment without the loss of anything to 


‘tion there. 


the men or any money to our Interna- 
tional body, thereby winning a great 
victory for Local 691. October 14 I 
returned to Mobile and took up the 
case of the new local, No. 244, and 
was successful in putting them back 
in good standing with our Interna- 
tional body and in the labor move- 
ment in the city of Mobile. October 
27 I attended a meeting of the Stave 
Cart Drivers and put twenty new men 
in said local, which is growing fast. 
November— Working with the Lum- 
ber Teamsters and Stave Cart. Driv- 
ers, building these locals up fast, and 
on November 19, by order of the Gen- 
eral Secretary, I proceeded to Mobile 
to take up the affairs of Local 244 and 
was successful in building that local 
up to a big standing in our Interna- 
tional body, after having a hard fight 


‘with one Edmund Turner, who se- 


ceeded from our International and 
tried to break up the teamsters in Mo- 
bile, who had started a dual organiza- 
I fought him hard, until 
finally I put him out of business and 
left our Local 244 in good shape. 

December—Returned to New Or- 
leans December 8 and found some of 
the Stave Cart Drivers holding out 
against one of the big stave merchants, 
who was fighting for the closed shop, 
and .was successful in settling this 
matter’ with the drivers and. stave 
merchant without any loss to the In- 
ternational body. 

I was: then notified by our: General 
Seeretary that-all organizers were to 
be laid off. I kept on doing my work 
the same for the benefit of our Inter- 
national body. On February 1 I 
started to work on a salary of $10.00 
a week. . 

‘February—lI was called in to exam- 
ine the books of Local 691, and after 
a careful investigation found the sec- 
retary-treasurer of said local short the 
amount of $75.85 and reported ‘the 
same to our General Secretary-Treas- 
urer. I went after this man, whose 


name is William Taylor, and gave him 
his choice, either to pay back the 
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money or throw him out of said local. 
He gave me good, solvent bond that 
he would pay back all he owed the 
local by paying so much per week. I 
accepted the same and also put twenty 
men into this local. Then came the 
troubles of the Brewery Workers, who 
were trying to break up one of our lo- 
cals, which is No. 701, Beer Drivers, 
and I had to go before the Central 
Trades and Labor Council and ask for 
protection and get the council to stand 
by the decision of the American F'ed- 
eration of Labor, which they promised 
to do. On February 17 I put seven 
new men in Local 605, five new men 
‘ in ‘Local 479 and eight new men in 
Loeal 248. | 

On March 1 I attended a meeting of 
Loeal No. 479, and by order of: Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer I examined 
the books of the treasurer of said local 
and found him short the sum of 
$58.50. He was removed from office 
and a new treasurer elected and bond- 
ed according to our rules. At this 
meeting I added five new members to 
the roll. March 4 I attended a meet- 
ing of Local No. 63 and added four 
new members to its roll. March 6 I 


attended a meeting of Local 605 and. 


added four new members to this local. 
March 10 I attended a meeting of Lo- 
eal No. 691 and had to remove the 
secretary-treasurer from office and re- 
place him with a new officer, properly 
bonded, and succeeded in making ar- 
rangements whereby the defaulting 
treasurer was permitted to pay back 
to the loeal the shortage at the rate of 
$3.00 per week. March 21 I organ- 
ized the Dairy Drivers’ Local, which 
bids fair to be one of the best of our 
teamsters’ locals in the city. April 
22 I organized the Brick, Sand, Lime 
and Cement Cart Drivers, which or- 
ganization gives promise of growing 
to big proportions. 

During this period I was also assist- 
ing Brother Briggs, our General Au- 
ditor, in straightening out some of our 
local unions. I had Brother Briggs 
come with me before the executive 


board of the Central Trades and La- 
bor Council in the matter of the ‘juris- 
diction fight between the United 
Brewery Workers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Brother Briggs made a good impres- 
sion on the members, explaining to 
them in detail all of the matters per- 
taining to this question, which went a 
long way in securing for us a complete 
victory that sets at rest for all time 
as to which international union the 
Beer Drivers belong. 

On April 28 I attended the meeting 
of the executive board of the central 
body, of which board I am a member, 
and had them take up the question of 
the rights claimed by the Brewery 
Workers to take into their locals men 
who were driving beer wagons. As 
usual, I got a very favorable action, 
and when the report was presented to 
the council a committee was appointed 
to wait upon all of the brewery bosses 
and demand that they live up to the 
terms of the contract signed with No. 
701, I. B. of T. They replied that 
they would, and at once served notice 
on all of their drivers that unless they 
joined or reinstated in Local No. 701 
they would be discharged. Some of 
these drivers, backed by the Brewery 
Workers’ International, refused to do 
so and were at once discharged and 
their places filled by members of No. 
701, and as fast as the drivers were 
discharged from all of the other brew- 
eries the Brewery Workers’ Locals of 
Inside Men and Bottlers walked out 
and endeavored to tie up the brewery 
industry of this city, but they were 
not successful, as we managed to man 
all of the breweries and they were run- 
ning full force for the last five weeks. 
The Brewery Workers at this time ate 
beginning to see their error and are 
now willing to concede the question of 
jurisdiction and are making strong ef- 
forts to have all of their men rein- 
stated in their old working positions. 

This fight has been a long and bit- 
ter one, but I am pleased to be able 
to report that it is at last settled right,. 
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and it will have the effect of prevent- 
ing the Brewery Workers from inter- 
fering in the future with any of our 
men. 

The Brewery Workers of this city 
have used all of the unfair means for 
which they are noted in their endeavor 
to disrupt not only our locals, but also 
the whole trades union movement. 
When the Trades Council sent out its 
committee to demand the enforcement 
of 701’s contract they got the assist- 
ance of the Screwmen and ’Longshore- 
men’s Unions to assist them, and they 
succeeded in having some of our local 
unions to denounce the action of the 
council, and also the representatives 
of our International, and they, are now 
using all of the unfair means at their 
command to destroy the whole of the 
trades union movement of this city by 
having a lot of wind-jammers from 
the rotten Industrial Workers of tlre 
World to address mass meetings held 
under the auspices of the Brewery 
Workers of this city. ; 

On the whole, the situation looks 
very favorable. We will soon have a 
new brewery in operation that will re- 
quire quite a few of our men (the 
Dixie brewery). Then there is a new 
brewing company forming (the Cos- 
mopolitan) that will also need some 
drivers; so you see that it is a good 
thing that this jurisdiction, question 
has been settled, as it will have the 
effect of making No. 701 one of the 
best locals of beer drivers of this sec- 
tion. 

In conclusion I desire to thank our 
President and Secretary for their 
kindness towards me. I have indeed 
had a very hard time here to advance 
the interests of our craft. Every time 
we attempted to advance we have been 
met with opposition by men of our 
own class who had private interests to 
serve and were always pushing the 
teamster to the background and block- 


' ing every effort of mine to bring the 


teamsters to the front and secure ab- 
solute control of our craft. Our op- 
portunities here are splendid, and 


with all of the demoralizing questions 
settled, the teamsters ought to forge 
ahead at a rapid rate, and I promise 
to do all in my power to make this 
man’s town as good, from a teamster’s 
point of view, as any in the country. 

Trusting this report may prove sat- 
isfactory, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
P. McGILL, 

Southern Representative of the I. 

B. of:.2. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Believing it 
to be the duty of all affiliated locals 
to keep the members of the Brother- 
hood informed as to their views and 
progress of the organization, we trust 
that you will find space in the columns 
of our valuable and popular magazine 
for this letter. . 

The Milk Wagon Drivers of this 
city have by their efforts made their 
vocation one of the most desirable of 
any in the eraft, from a minimum 
wage of $50.00 and a day of from 
fourteen to eighteen hours in 1902, 
they are now receiving as a minimum 
wage $65.00 per month and an aver- 
age workday of about ten hours. How- 
ever, these conditions have not been. 
brought about by the individual ef- 
forts of any one officer or member, but 
by the co-operation of the entire or- 
ganization. 

The initiation fee of the organiza- 
tion is now $25.00, having been raised 
to this amount from $1.00, but even 
this amount does not keep out the miul- 
titude of men engaged in other erafts 
from making every effort to secure a 
position in the business. The ideal 
conditions of the Milk Drivers are not 
impossible with every other organiza- 
tion in the Brotherhood, but to obtain 
such conditions the organization 
should be conducted along lines of 
business methods, such as the employ- 
er would conduct a successful business 
enterprise. 
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With this idea foremost in the 
minds of the members and put in 
practice in the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the union, and the taking into 
consideration that the employer has 
rights as well as the employe, the or- 
ganization must prosper. This plan 
we believe has been instrumental in 
the success of the Brotherhood in gen- 
eral, as the reports show the organiza- 
tion as a whole to be in a healthy con- 
dition. 

The coming convention in the city 
of Boston in August is being looked 
forward to by Local 753 as being the 
most important in the history of the 
Brotherhood. 

We will be represented by six dele- 
gates, of which two have always at- 
tended all previous conventions, mean- 
ing Brother William A. Neer, our 
worthy president and business agent, 
and Brother Steve C. Sumner, the re- 
cording secretary and business agent, 
better known as ‘‘Old Uncle Steve.’’ 
These boys have been the officers of 
the organization since its inception, 
and on account of their good work and 
devotion to the cause, have so won the 
confidence and respect of the mem- 
bers that they can be with us as long 
as they: desire. 

The other delegates who will repre- 
sent us are James G. Kennedy, Frank 
Koban, B. A. Bliss and Christian C. 
Peterson. 

These, with the exception of Broth- 
er Kennedy, will be new faces in the 
convention, but their ability to take 
care of the interests of Local 753 will 
be recognized, and their fair and con- 
servative judgments of the rights of 
their fellow-workers will be of both 
credit to themselves and the union 
they represent. 

Local 753 feels grateful to the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood who have 
honored their organization by electing 
Brother George W. Briggs to the office 
of General Auditor at the last two con- 
ventions. We have taken pride in the 
reports from different sections where 
he has visited and the many friends 


he has made by his fair and impartial 
manner of disposing of the duties of 
his office. We also wish to thank the 
brothers for their kind and courteous 
attention shown him while in their 
cities. Brother Briggs has the unani-. 
mous indorsement of his organization 
for re-election, should he desire it, as 
we believe his work in the past has 
been a credit to the Brotherhood, to 
his local union and himself. 

There is little more to be said in 
connection with the convention, as we 
have great hopes that legislation en- 
acted will be most beneficial and place 
the standard already set on a higher 
plane. Every local union of the craft 
should make an effort to have a repre- 
sentative at this convention, as it is 
the efforts of all that make the great- 
est success. 

Trusting that I have not tired you 
with too long a letter, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
C. J. CAMP, 
Seeretary-Treasurer Local 753. 


—— 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Dear Sir and Brother—The journal 
at hand and must say that it is a 
bright and interesting magazine, de- 
voted to the interest of the teamsters’ 
organization, and we think it should 
be read. by all team drivers, whether 
members of the teamster organization 
or not.. And, again, we think that the 
members should try and make it more 
interesting by sending matter of inter- 
est from their locality for the columns 
of their magazine. The members of 
Local 229 of Scranton, Pa., are pleased 
with the magazine. We will try and 
let the other locals know what prog- 
ress we are making in this almost for- 
gotten district by the national officers. 
We have a big field for organization, 
with two small locals, Nos. 229 and 
534, when we should have at least 
four, namely, ice handlers, coal hand- 
lers, bakery drivers and milk wagon 
drivers. Of the four named we 
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haven’t any in the organization, and 
there is no good reason why those 
named should not be members of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, when they see what progress No. 
229 has made in advancing wages and 
other conditions for its members. We 
have made some big strides in raising 
wages for our members. We have 
agreements with some of the largest 
employers of teams in and around the 
city of Scranton, and some employes 
have been advanced as much as $3.00 
a week and the hours of labor have 
been reduced from two to three hours, 
making our time for drivers ten hours 
a day instead of twelve and thirteen. 
We also have a sick and accident ben- 
efit of $4.00 per week for members 
who are in good standing after six 
months’ continuous membership and 
who are not in arrears for more than 
$1.00. Wewould like to see a national 
organizer try this field. We have a 
good field for a good organizer, and 
sooner or later we must have one here. 
As the matter stands at present be- 
tween the team drivers and brewers, 
the brewers do not want to give up 
the drivers and we are having a hard 
time with them. The brewers are still 
claiming the drivers of wagons and 
playing hard with the Central Labor 
Union to hold their prestige and keep 
them in that body. They say in so 
many words that they will not give 
up the drivers, and we think if the 
powers that be do their duty, and we 
keep on the job, we will make the 
brewers sit up and think that there is 
another organization, and the organi- 
zation is the only one for the team 
drivers—the I. B. of T., No. 229. 
M. EK. KANE, Business Agent. 


The Finsch Distilling Co. of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., producers of ‘‘Golden Wed- 
ding Whisky,’’ has been declared un- 
fair by the American Federation of 
Labor. The action was taken at the 


request of the Coopers’ International 
Union because the firm uses non-union 
made barrels and flaunts its opposi- 


tion to union labor in the face of the 
unions. ‘The coopers are appealing to 
the conscience of the trade unionists 
for support in the matter and as a re- 
sult Finsch’s products and the saloons 
in which they are handled are becom- 
ing very unpopular. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 
(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 


To say that because there is today 
three times as much social unrest as 
there was twenty-five years ago, there- 
fore social conditions are three times 
as deplorable, would be absurd. No 
one would insist that the present up- 
rising among the Russian peasantry 
indicates that conditions in that coun- 
try are worse than they were when 
the common people were too thorough- 
ly under subjection to protest, no 
matter what their condition. 

The world is growing better. Crime 
seems blacker because there’s more 
white, to set it off. The present so- 
cial unrest is one of the most hopeful 
sions of the times. It is made possi- 
ble because of what has already been 
achieved; social conditions in New 
York City, for instance, were worse 
one hundred years ago than they are 
today. 

There were never so many agencies 
at work in our cities to purify them. 
For years the church and the labor 
union have been raising the standard 
of living among working people each 
in its sphere. Only the pessimist sees 
the eddy in the stream, which seems 
to indicate a backward course. The 
flood in the midst of the stream shows 
the real tendency. 


PEEVISHNESS. 


Peevishness may be considered the 
eanker of life that destroys its vigor 
and checks its improvement; that 
ereeps on with hourly depredations 
and taints and vitiates what it cannot 
consume.—J ohnson. 








A. Virginia court has decided that 
‘‘no employer or contractor has any 
legal right to advertise for working- 
men during a strike and attract them 
to a city by misrepresentation of 


facts. ’’ 3 
&. & <f 


In the Chicago Federation of Labor 
there are 440 local unions which, in 
addition to the leading industries, has 
unions of chandelier makers, coffee 
roasters, egg inspectors, feather duster 
makers, gold beaters, hair spinners, 


passementerie makers, tuck pointers, | 


front cleaners, wardrobe tenders and 
well drillers. 
& 2 € 


During the last year great strides 
have been made in organizing the 
building trade mechanics of the 
Southern states. In cities and towns 
where last year there were no organi- 
zations at all there are now lively local 
unions of different crafts, while in lo- 
ealities where a year ago unions bare- 
ly existed they are now in a healthy 
condition and thriving. 

¢¢¢ 

‘‘If you are a union man at heart 
you will never say that you are going 
to quit the union because you Have a 
grievance against some member, or be- 
cause you do not like the action of the 
union on some particular matteér.”’ 

This is good logic. The true union- 
ism that is in you, if there be any, 
will be proven by your ability and 
willingness to accept in a manful way 
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the will of the majority and in accept- 
ing that will as your own. Grumbling 
and ‘‘knocking’’ will not serve your 
purpose in this world, nor will it ac- 
complish your end if good results are 
desired, and most certainly those are 
the results for which we all must 
strive. Stand by your union in the 
midst of adversity as well as of pros- 
perity. This is the true moral cour- 
age. 
& é & 
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~ A jury in Chicago found the Stand- 
ard Oil Company guilty on 1,463 sep- 
arate counts for accepting rebates. If 
the full amount of the fine is levied, 
which it won’t be, and most likely no 
fme at all, the sum would amount to 
$29,260,000. Thus even our juries 
give this giant octopus an excuse for 
raising the price of oil. Verily, a 
trust can find more good in a decision 
against them than an honest citizen 
could in a verdict in his favor. Great 
is Standard Oil and John D. is its 
prophet. 
¢ ££ & 

Among the larger labor unions in 
Germany are the clothing industry, 
with 242,000 workers, receiving 80 
cents a day; the Saxon textile indus- 
try with 225,000 workers, averaging 
75 eents; North German Textile 
Union, with 124,000 workers, wages 
65 cents; South German Textile 
Union, with 124,000 workers, wages 
5) cents, and the tobacco indus- 
try, with 153,000, wages 40 cents. The 
lowest rate of all is paid to the textile 
union of Silesia, 42 cents. 
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| July 8, 1907. 


Dear Sir: 


We thank you for your kind offer to give to 
the Teamsters, through your Convention Issue, such 
facts as we may furnish in regard to Keystone gar- 
ments. - We only wish every Teamster in America wouldg 
wear a pair of our Corduroy Trousers or a suit of our 
No. 92 Overalls; that would cinch the Teamster’s 
trade, we think, for good. We have a very large line, 
but we think our Corduroys and No. 92 Overalls are the 
best garments for Teamsters wear made by anybody. In 
many sections the Teamsters are coming our way 
through our advertisement in your valued publication 
with very satisfactory results. For 26 years Key- 
stone garments have been a standard of value. They 
have been manufactured under one Superintendent all 
those years. We should like every Teamster reading. 
your publication to ask his dealer for a pair of 
Keystone Corduroys and a suit of No. 92 Overalls. If 
the dealer will not supply them, we shall be glad to 
send the garments direct from our factory in Newburgh. 


Yours sincerely, | 
| Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 


Mr. John Morrison, 
25 Third Ave., OM, aa / 


New York City. 


TREASURER 
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HEADLIGHT OVERALLS 


No wonder that Miss Margaret Daley, of 
the Executive Committee of the U. G. W. 
of A., exclaimed after a visit to the great 
“HEADLIGHT” overall plant, which is 
located at Detroit, Mich.—‘“This is a model 
overall factory. It is a credit alike to union 


labor and to Larned, Carter & Co.” 


of which the firm seems most proud and in 
which they evince the liveliest interest. 


The first pair. of “HEADLIGHT” 
overalls ever made bore that litde. white 
badge of honor—the union label. In other 
words, this firm did not adopt the union 
label because compelled to do so—they 


A visit to the great “ HEADLIGHT” 
factory is an interesting experience. Every 
device that will increase the efficiency and 
earning power of the operator—every com- 

» fort and convenience possible—new and im- 
proved ideas of factory management——a 





ABNER E. LARNED 


broad spirit of friendliness and co-operation 
between employers and employees—all of 


these characterize the “HEADLIGHT” 


factory. 


¥ 


A large dining room where employees 
are served at actual cost—rest rooms and 
hospital rooms—a sick benefit fund—a sum- 
mer cottage, located on Grosse Isle in the 
middle of the beautiful Detroit River, where 
the employees can spend their vacations at 
a nominal cost. These features are not 
money making features, but they are features 


voluntarily threw in their fortunes with the 
union cause and allied themselves with all 
that the union stands for. In a conversation 
with Mr. Larned some interesting facts con- 
ceming the early history of the “HEAD- 
LIGHT ”’ factory were developed. 





DAVID S. CARTER 


“When we started in to make ‘HEAD- 
LIGHT” overalls we didn’t have any spare 
cash lying around. We simply could not 
advertise. our goods, because advertising 
meant money, and money was just about the 
scarcest article in the world at that time. 
Mr. Carter and I talked this matter over and 
we decided that the thing for us to do was 
to make an overall so good that 
the man who wore it would ad- 
vertise it for us. 


“We knew that if the union men of this 
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38 THE TEAMSTERS 


country demanded the ‘HEAD- 
LIGHT” that the retailer would just simply 
have to supply them. 


“We went to the men who wore the 
overalls. We said to them, ‘ Here, we have 
made the best overall that our knowledge 
tells us how to build. Now how can we 
improve these garments> What can we do 
to make them more convenient for you? 
Can you suggest any way in which we 
could make them stronger >’ 


“We personally interviewed railroad en- 
gineers, firemen, teamsters, bricklayers and 
machinists. In fact, during the early years 
of our business and right up to the present 
time, we have constantly conferred with and 
accepted the advice from union men in all 
the various orders from Maine to California. 


“We have an acquaintance now that 


| numbers into the thousands and we value 


this acquaintance more than anything else 
in the world. 








We regret to believe or to say that 
apparently there exists in all labor 
organizations and in all fraternal so- 
cieties a few demagogues, tricksters 
and would-be destructionists who by 
insinuation, innuendo and implication 
wherever they ean, secretly, try to 
blacken the character and destroy the 
reputations of those who differ with 
them as to tactics and policy. This 


‘* For these men have made the ‘HEAD- 
LIGHT’ what it is to-day—the most 
popular overall in the world. 


“Two great factories employing hundreds 
of skilled operators are now employed in the 
manufacture of ‘HEADLIGHT’ overalls 
and still we cannot supply the demand. We 
are now building another great addition to 
our plant. 


“As we look over the years that have 
gone and view the blessings they have 
brought us, we feel a deep sense of grati- 
tude to the thousands of loyal union men 
who have worn our goods and also to the 
constantly growing company of employees 
whose years of faithful service and devoted 
friendship have inspired us and made possi- 
ble our success.” 


Any teamster who visits Detroit, will find 
a royal welcome awaiting him at the 
“HEADLIGHT” factory, for the firm is 


glad to meet the men who wear their overalls. 





class should receive no consideration 
in a trade union which is governed by 
the will of the majority in making its 
laws and in the election of those whose 
duty it is to execute them. This feel- 
ing probably does not exist in the 
mind and heart of a real union man 
who is a member of a union governed 
by the will of the majority.—Cigar- 
makers’ Journal. 


Colonial Fidelity en 


New York City 





THE SHOPPING HEART 
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) Gorman Company, 
PROVIDENCE .PR./. 
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For Work or Play— 


For the outdoor man or the indoor man— 
For the men who do things— 


SHREDDED WHEAT 





is the ideal food, containing all the muscle-making, 
brain-building material in the whole wheat, made 
digestible by cooking, shredding and baking. Try it 
for breakfast. 


Try TRISCUIT, the shredded wheat wafer, as a 


Toast, with butter or preserves. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Independent Salt 
Co. 


M A IN OFFICE 
2 to 24 Taylor Street 
Borough of Brooklyn City of New York 


Telephone Call 2746 Wm'sburg 
Exchange Connecting all Departments 


WAREHOUSES 


549 to 559 Smith Street 
Brooklyn | 


Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton _ 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136 79th Street 
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THE HOUSEKEEP E R | Established 1868 Incorporated 1895 


KNOWS THE COMFORT OF HAVING 


ON HAND A SUPPLY OF Beakes Dairy Co. 


Producers, Wholesale and Retail 


eaiers in 


Borden's MILK AND CREAM 
Eagle Brand Madutacturérs of 


*l]_ CONDENSED 
Condensed Milk Bene conan nae 
MILK 
@ It can be used so agreeably for 
cooking, in coffee, tea and choco- 
late. Lay in a supply for all kinds 


of expeditions. Avoid unknown 


| brands. 


Special Attention Given to Supplying Hotels and 
Private Families. Shipped to Any 
Point by Boat or Rail. 


BOTTLED MILK A SPECIALTY 


| 206 East Twelfth St. New York City 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK | 
COMP ANY NEW YORK Branches: 429-431 West Fifty-Third Street 


1311 Amsterdam Avenue 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


Sheffield F arms- IN SELECTED QUALITIES OF 
Slawson - Decker Milk : Cream : Butter 


~ Company Eggs 
Condensed Milk and 
Dairy Products all Dairy Products 


MAIN OFFICE: 


524-28 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Connections Thorndale Farms 


Branches Throughout the City 406-408 W. 45th St. New York City 
—40— aoe 
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TELEPHONE HARRISON 5309 


UNION BURIAL ASSOCIATION 


MAIN OFFICE: 569 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Furnishes union men in Chicago and their families union funerals for 


$ 50 with hearse and two carriages, and all necessary furnishings. Member- 


ship certificates on sale with secretary of all local unions of Chicago. 





J. E. ADAMS, Jr. 


Hay, Straw and Grain| °MPLIMENTS OF 


625 ‘Hudson Street | & \¢ CO 
* ° “ef 


NEW YORK 


Telephone 120 Chelsea 





| Henry Lindenmeyr 


Compliments of & Sons 
Voight & PAPER WAREHOUSE. 

: . All Kinds of Paper Made to Order 
Williams 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street, New York 


TELEPHONE 6360 SPRING 
Branch Warehouse 20 Beekman Street 





S. WARWICK E. T. THOMSON 


WARWICK & THOMSON 


Forwarding Agents, Warehouse and Truckmen 


656 to 660 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Connection 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING IN THE DAIRY LINE 
CLOVER FARMS CO. sccc.2i23 broadway 
FARMS LOCATED IN ORANGE CO., N. Y. 


lelephone 641 Riverside L. L. CAMPBELL, President 
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ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS 
VARNISH 
MANUFACTURERS 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of Luxeberry 
Wood Finish (the only genuine hard oil finish made). 
Liquid Granite, Shingle Tint, etc. 
Factory and Main Office: Detroit 
Canadian Factory: Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches: 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis SanFrancisco 


Joseph Stern & Sons 


Rehicerated City Dressed Beef 
Oleo, Stearine and Tallow 


S S 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 
Foot of West Fortieth Street 
New York City 





Whether you want to varnish or paint 
your carriages, wagons or trucks, order 


F. W. Devoe & Co.'s 


Colors and Varnishes 
to be used 


High Grade Goods and High Class 
Labor are Alwaysthe MostEconomical 





CONROY BROS. 


HORSE 
SHOERS 


145 East Forty First Street 
Near Third Avenue 


New York City 


Horses Shod on the Most Approved Principles 
Horses Called For and Returned to any Part of the City 


HENRY J. DONNELLY 


(Successor to George Chapman) 


HORSE SHOEING 
ESTABLISHMENT 


457 West Thirty -Third Street 
Near Tenth Avenue 


All Horses Shod With Experience and Care 


TIMOTHY DEMPSEY 


New York City 


HORSE SHOEING 
ESTABLISHMENT 


500 W. 130th St. NEW YORK 


John W. Masury & Son] MICHAEL PETERS 


PAINTS 
AND 
VARNISHES 


ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


PRACTICAL 
HORSE SHOER 


570 Kent Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Between Clymer and Taylor Streets 


All Horses Promptly and Carefully Shod 


-~49— 
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W.T. McLaughlin & Co. 


FLOUR, HAY AND 
GRAIN 


Elevator: Railroad Street, West Roxbury 
652 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 
Blue Hill Avenue, Mattapan and Milton 
1102 Harrison Avenue, Roxbury 
374 Harrison Avenue, Boston 


Telephone Connections 


Henry A. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WATERPROOF CANVAS 
WAGON COVERS 
WATERPROOF HORSE COVERS 
HORSE BLANKETS, ETC. 


62 and 64 Commercial Street, Boston 


Pike's Solus Veterinary 
Medicines 


MAKE THE HORSES GLAD 


HENRY L. PIKE, Mfr. 


70 Commercial Street, Boston 
Send for Catalogue 





Telephone, Richmond 442 


Willey-Gibson Company 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 


HAY, STRAW, GRAIN 
AND FEED 


NO. 101 BEVERLY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH: BEVERLY FARMS, MASS. __ 


Compliments of 


RannoSaddleryCompany 


RANNO HARNESS 


Manchester, N. H. 





—_————$______., 


| Windsor Cement Co. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


KING’S 
WINDSOR CEMENT DRY MORTAR 


FOR 
PLASTERING WALLS AND CEILINGS 
MASONS’ and PLASTERERS’ SUPPLIES 


Office: 161 Devonshire Street 
Wharf: 446 Albany Street, Boston 


Ira O. Goodrich, Pres't & T 
Wik SoRiy, Sete 


Telephones 
Wharf, 99 Taeaibat 
Office, ‘6868 Main 





Compliments of 


H. P. Hood & Sons 


MILK DEALERS 


Charlestown, Mass. 





Contoocook Mills Co. 


Manufacturers of the Galebrated 


CONTOOCOOK A 
In Indigo Blue, Ribbed 
UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 
FOR MEN 


104 Chauncy Street, Boston 
87 Franklin Street, New York 
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BOW COVERS WATERPROOF Telephone, Main 245 Established 1879 
TRUCK COVERS 
Telephone, 2477 Spring The Berns Veterinary 
Hospital 
John Sullivan & Son 74 Adams Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
356 HUDSON STREET GEORCE H. BERNS, D. V. S., Proprietor 
~NEW YORK CHAS. S. ATCHINSON, D. V. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
R. W. GANNETT, D. V. M., Home-Surgeon 

AWNINGS, TENTS , 

AND FLAGS HORSE COVERS Dr. Berns’ Office Hours: 8 to 9 a. m. 


S PLANT RUBBER TIRES 


Carriages, Wagons,’ Auto Trucks, Automo- 


CITY DRESSED BEEF biles and Bicycles 
THE 


44th Street and East River HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS 
COMPANY 


—— 





NEW YORK CITY 
492 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 


1020 Boylston Street 


Telephone, Main 2920 


SARTWELL - HEINOLD 


THOS. GUNN & HUMPHREY 
Importers and Jobbers of 


HORSESHOER SADDLERY HARDWARE 
HORSE CLOTHING 
AND HARNESS MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
39-41 High and 257 Purchase Sts. 
BOSTON 


New Management 
Headquarters for all Styles of Harness, Horse Clothing and 
Stable Accessories. "Team and Express Harness 
a Specialty 


9 Coenties Slip, N. Y. 





Telephone 326 


P, KIERNAN H.. NASH 


Manufacturer of 


PRACTICAL HORSE SHOER EXPRESS and GROCERY WAGONS 
CARRIAGE, PAINTING and REPAIRING 


Jobbing of all Kinds Promptly Attended to 
41 Bridge Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teleenone 27th Cor. Mass. Ave. and Southampton St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
bay ae 
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UNION ‘COAL COT SO 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN HARRY EDWARDS 


ANTH- BITUM- : 
RACITE Cc () pin L. INOUS 21 N. Juniper St. 
498 ALBANY STREET 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA - 








OLD. COLON Y| Cookand Light With Gas 


COMPRESSED YEAST COMPANY 


We have spent many thousands 
(1 d 1901) : 
i aa of dollars advocating the use of 
JOHN J. TRAYNOR, PRESIDENT gas for domestic and manufactur- 
i ; ; Mg purposes! : (i |. i, Pa 
Dealers in 


We try to educate the public to 
the fact that cooking with gas is 


C om p resse d Ye a st the best and most satisfactory 


way to cook, etc 


Brockton Gas Light Co. 
Telephone, Oxford, 280 BOSTON, MASS. | 46 Centre St. 


BENNETT and ASH STS. 


Brockton, Mass 








M. J. FINNIGAN, H. A. MAYNARD, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Secretary and Treasurer 


A. G. REIMOLD, 


Superintendent and Brewer 


Worcester Brewing Corporation 


sewn NEW YORK 
Fine Ales, Porter 
and Lager Beer HORSE MANURE 
| WORCESTER, MASS. TRANSPORTATION 


Established 1849 Telephone 665 Oxford Cc. O M P JAN N ae 





LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKERS 


No. 50 LAGRANGE STREET 


Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed embalm- 


ang, Entire building, containing every facility, devoted to our 547 West Forty-Fifth Street 
usiness. 


NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL NEW YORK CITY 
mee f nae 











OUR FRIENDS 





Lion Brand Condensed Milk 


BEST MADE. — SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Wisconsin Condensed Milk Co. 


SAVE THE LABELS 











Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Coal Company 
OAL COWE 
BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES 

Sole agents for the Pittsburg & Buffalo Company's 


PEERLESS DOMESTIC COAL 


a We General Offices : 
Trust Building, Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Telephones: Bell, Main 997; Erie, 175 





COMPLIMENTS OF 


EMERSON 
SHOE CO. 


STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


~ ROCKLAND, MASS. 
AB 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 





No well-equipped stable should be without 


Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap - 
Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - ~- Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—’‘Fine as Silk’’ 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
CHICAGO © NEWYORK _ ST. LOUIS 


Alfred M. Herkness 
a G6: 


Walter W. Herkness J. Smylie Herkness 


HORSE AND. CARRIAGE 
BAZAAR 





Ninth and Sansom Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wilham Ottmann 
& Co. 


Butchers, Packers and Exporters 


Dealers in 


Provisions, Poultry and Game 


FULTON MARKET NEW YORK 
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THE iahnaoate VEHICLE WASHER 


[Patented Aug. 15, 1905. ] 


With the Ardrey Vehicle Washer you can keep your Carriage, 
Auto, Buggy or Delivery Wagon clean, without wetting 
vour hands or clothes, 

Made of solid brass, fits any ordinary hose. 
Water constantly forcing itself through the sponge immediately removes all 
dirt and grit. Absolutely impossible to injure the finest finish. 

Prepaid $3.00 Money back if not satisfactory. Booklet FREE. 

ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 112A Main St.. Rochester. N. Y. 


cor.ttim THE PETER JOCHAM CO, waren 


WAGON AND TRUCK MANUFACTURERS 
REPAIRS‘ OF- EVERY DESCRIPTION 













ar, 


142. Provost Street and 623 Henderson Street = JERSEY CITY; Nz J. 
Telephone Connection Established 1873 


| 
. 
PORTABLE UNDERWOOD 
| | DRY STORAGE. gp ne San TYPEWRITER 





The value of the Visibility of th 
BA I I ERIES Bice Visible UNDERWOOD 
AND 


is so Visibly Vere i day eet 

i ial atk Ps inventors are devoting theirwho 
ELECTRIC _- y : sosseeseas , time to Visible Construction 
rages VESSES | 





for Automobiles and other 
ehicles 


) 
i 


+ | 
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DURO— 1400 .Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
241 Broadway, NEW YORK 













MENTS 
G. E. McEvers, V. S. W.H. McEvers, V. S. MOATENTED 
AUG. 20th, 1901. 
See that this date 
b is on every Samson 
i : you buy. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


McEVERS BROS. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS 
AND DENTISTS 


Graduates of Ontario Veterinary College, Canada 


{Office and Infirmary : 
349 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
"Phone Harrison 352 


Office Hours: 8 to 9 a. m. and! to 2 p. m. 


Oliver's Samson Jack 


THE LARGEST. 
MANUFACTORY of 


JACKS 


IN THE UNITED 
STATES 








JOHN DALY 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH GRADE CIGARS 


Hand Made 





Oliver's Adjuitable Wrench 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OLIVER. MFG. CO. 


‘ 212 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST. 
817 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. CHICAGO 
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Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 

















@ Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the: best 
made and the longest wearing. Made in the cleanest and best 
factories. If you cannot silk union Hamp shoes in hr? locality 
let us hear from you. MRT ist 


BOOT AND SHOE 1 WORKERS’ UNION 


Wsasenensesstererestessesnensnenessremeennsen| 246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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IT IS “IT” 


THE EAGLE DUMP WAGON. 















One Chain Only, 
But a Chain under each Door. 

It Suits Contractor and Teamster. 

Address THE EAGLE WAGON WORKS, Auburn, N. Y. 
















WE ARE AUTHORIZED: MAKERS OF THE 


Geo. N. Reinhardt & Co. TEAMSTERS’ MONTHLY BUTTONS 
HAY and CRAIN. || A. R. Lopez & Bros. 


No.3 School St., cor. Washington, BOSTON, MASS. 
943 Brook Ave. Manufacturers of 


Telephone: 3456-3457 Melrose. , 
Silk and Metal Badges a 


| Branch, 2842 Webster Ave. Bik NRG SOU NTRS! Es lam tel 
h ti : > , ’ t ; 
ani. Telephone, 1160 Tremont. and Advertsing BUTTONS and NOVELTIES 


To Secretaries: Sendfor Sample Card of 1907 Teamsters’ 
Monthly Buttons to be issued in November, 1906. 





il BALL WATCHES _.... pa MeNGeSeagaeear. 
. | | Built in light, healthy shops, by a 7 or sa ‘ 


well-paid, skilled labor—you = 2S y \ ONE PRIGE 
know that means best-quality pro- .ag = Ti avs oP RalLROAD WATCH. 


66 ate ; A, rs : 1 
| duct. Try an ‘‘Official R. R. sa 9 yf : ‘Bau! (BUILDING: CLEVELAND, O \ } 
i oa . Standard’’ for one year—if you're oR BN CHicaso ‘Ornce! ae 
i deliohted AILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG 
not delighted you get your money 804~ 606-608 


back. @ Send for Booklet and name of reliable dealer in your city handling the BALL WATCHES. 


THE WEBB C. BALL WATCH COMPANY, | 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
BALL.WATCHES ARE THE RAILROAD STANDARD 


Cait —48— 
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tam Lave You? 
These Labels in Your rong 


THESE }ARE! -THE 





WONT ED: 
= ORR GARMENT WORKERS’ ll Noes 
For Reade Made Skins UNION LABELS For Clothing Made to Order 


If Not You are Employing 
Non-Union Labor 


ALL GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED IN BY MACHINE 
STITCHING IN THE POCKETS of PANTS, COATS and VESTS 


WHAT DID YOU SAY > 
UNION LABEL ON HARNESS, SADDLES AND COLLARS? 
WHY I NEVER SAW ONE. 
YOU DID'NT?. WELL I AM SURPRISED. 
HERE IT IS. 


DEMAND IT AND 


YOU WILL GET IT 





@ Now the next time you visit a HARNESS SHOP ask the proprietor 
to show it to you; if he is unable to do s0, tell him you are sorry he cannot 
comply with your request but you are duty bound to patronize only those 


shops that are fair to Organized Labor. 
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| ~ "1AM GLAD TO SAY A GOOD WORD ABOUT THE 


HEADLIGHT IT DESERVES THE BEST 
THAT ANY MAN CAN SAY” 


B.OF. L.E. DIV. NO. 26 


THE HEADLIGHT '5 THE RAILROADERS 


| FAVORITE OVERALL.NO OTHER MAKE 
, STANDS THE SERVICE SO WELL” 


B.OF L.F. DIV. NO 26 
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LARNED 
DETROIT M 


MAKERS 
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THE 

















DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THOSE ENGAGED IN THE 
TEAMING INDUSTRY 
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| INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD | fi 
| OF TEAMSTERS . 








7199 PER YEAR ay -1O. CENTS PER. COPY 
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lg OLD a THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE. 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 


A v LY 
mn You's SHOULD A aR 


Mae Ad No well-equipped stable should be without 


Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - ~- Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—*‘Fine as Silk’’ 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
CHICAGO = NEWYORK _ ST. LOUIS 


HIGHEST AWARD 
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gen bia im MMe es ok 


World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


VERY TEAMSTER Should 

try this Polish. You will be 
surprised how quick it works. 
Once used always used. Sold 
by the leading harness houses 
the world over. 


10c A BOX 





When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Number--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 


Buchan’s Soap 


And Antiseptic Specialties 


issued from our factories hereafter. QNot the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. €QBuchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and best soaps on the market for 


forty years. 


Bachan’s Soap Corporation 
Flatiron Building, New York City. 
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BALL WATCHES _ 


Built in light, healthy shops, by +% 
well-paid, skilled labor—you -: 




















SORES Gy 
SD aTLROADWATGH. WAR > 


"BALL BUILDING: CLEVELAND,O \ 
COR. SUPERIOR & SENECA se: 


know that means best-quality pro- 
duct. Try an ‘‘Official R. R. 


2? " b 
Standard’’ for one year—if you're CHICAGO OFFice: 


not delighted you get your money ia BOE dic ese iT eteS: 


back. € Send for Booklet and name of reliable dealer in your city handling the BALL WATCHES. 


THE WEBB C. BALL WATCH COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
BALL WATCHES ARE THE RAILROAD STANDARD 


Geo. N. Reinhardt & Co. 
HAY and GRAIN 


943 Brook Ave. 
Telephone: 3456-3457 Melrose. 








THE EAGLE DUMP WAGON. 


































Branch, 2842 Webster Ave. One Chain Only, 
Telephone, 1160 Tremont. But a Chain under each Door. 


It Suits Contractor and Teamster. 
NEW YORK. Address THE EAGLE WAGON WORKS, Auburn, N. Y. 

















Have achieved fame for real 
durability. They seldom have to 
be “laid off’? for repairs. The 
team and teamster’s friend. They 
run easy. 


WATSON WAGON CO. 
‘CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
You will confer a favor on yourself 


and us by mentioning Teamsters 
Magazine. 





Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 







@ Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. Made in the cleanest and best 
factories. If you cannot get union stamp shoes in your tom 
let us hear from you. s: 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 















Iris “Yr” 
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Washington, Aug. 19. 
A significant legal action was begun 
in the Supreme Court of the. District 
of Columbia by James Van Cleave, 


. president of the National Association 


of Manufacturers, to enjoin Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell and other 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, and several of its subsidiary 
organizations, from using the boycott 
and so-called ‘‘unfair list.’’ 

Mr. Van Cleave institutes the suit 
in the name of a large manufacturing 
company in St. Louis, of which he is 
president, and whose products are al- 
leged to have been declared unfair by 
the labor unions, but the significance 
of the action lies in its being a test 
case wherein Mr. Van Cleave, as head 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
seeks to permanently enjoin organized 
labor from using the ‘‘unfair’’ or 
‘“we don’t patronize’’ lists, in case of 
fights against firms and individuals. 

The papers were filed here in order 
that personal service might be imme- 
diately obtained against a large num- 
ber of the labor leaders, named in the 
complaint, who are ig .Washington in 
attendance upon a odhteral conference. 

The bill asks for a permanent in- 
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junction against Samuel Gompers and 
Frank Morrison of Washington, John 
V. Lennon of Bloomington, IIll.; Jas. 
Dunean of Quincy, Mass.; John 
Mitchell of Indianapolis, James 
O’Connell of Washington, Max Mor- 
ris of Denver, Charles A. Hayes of 
Philadelphia, Daniel J. Keefe of De- 
troit, William D. Huber of Indianapo- 
his, Joseph F. Valentine of Cincinnati, 
all of the American Federation of La- 
bor; also R. L. Thixton, C. O. Buck- 
ington, H. C. Poppe, A. J. Cooper and 
K. L. Hickman, as individuals and as 
officers of the Electrotype Molders 
and Finishers’ Union No. 17, and 
members of the International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

The complainant is the Buck Stove 
and Range Company of St. Louis. 
The plaintiff asks the defendants be 
enjoined on nine special points, first 
alleging a conspiracy unlawfully to 
injure its business. These points are 
as follows: 

‘*From in any manner carrying on 
a conspiracy to restrain and destroy 
the business of the plaintiffs and from 
agreeing or combining to interfere in 
any manner with the business of the 
plaintiff, or any other person, firm or 
corporation. 


‘*F'rom boycotting or to boycott, or 


threatening to boycott the plaintiff or 
the plaintiff’s business, or attempting 
to interfere with the regular operation 
of shipment, sale, or trade in its goods, 
or from aiding or abetting such boy- 
cott, from printing, publishing or dis- 
tributing through the mails any copies 
of the American Federationist, which 
is the organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which contains the 
name of the plaintiff corporation un- 
der its ‘we don’t patronize’ or ‘un- 
fair’ list, or which contains any state- 
ment that the plaintiff is, or has been 
unfair, or from publishing or circulat- 
ing in any way in pursuance of the 
alleged conspiracy in wrifing or any 
statement to the injury of the product 
of the plaintiff,@r dealers or the pub- 


lie that the plaintiff’s factory has been | 


boyeotted, and that its goods should 
not be dealt in, or for the purpose of 
forcing any dealer or person not to 
purchase the plaintiff’s product. 

‘*From threatening or intimidating 
the customers of the plaintiff, or from 
doing any act in aid of the conspiracy 
or combination alleged.. 

‘*F'rom giving any orders or direc- 
tions to committees, associations, offi- 
cers, agents or others for the perform- 
ance of any acts or threats which 
would impede, obstruct or interfere 
with the conduct of the plaintiff’s 
business. 

‘*F'rom carrying on the alleged con- 
Spiracy to restrain and prevent the 
plaintiff from conducting his proper 
business in any other states or terri- 
tories of the Union, and from doing 
any of the acts or using any of the 
means in the complaint for the pur- 
pose. ”’ : 

The complaint then goes on to state 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor has repeatedly declared boycotts 
against the business or products of 
the customers of numerous individ- 
uals and concerns, and has actively 
prosecuted them by using its com- 
bined power for that purpose to wage 
destructive attacks upon any person 
or business ‘‘under its ban,’’ and that 
this power is now being directed ma- 
heiously against the business of the 
plaintiff. | 

The steps leading up to this action 
are set forth in the complaint to be 
the outcome of a strike. According 
to the complaint, August 29, 1906, 
without previous notice the members 
of the Metal-Polishers’ Union, No. 13, 
of St. Louis, in the employ of the 
stove company, struck in a body, and, 
without notice to or conference with 
the company, or waiting for an 
adjustment of grievances, which is set 
forth to have been in violation of an 
agreement between the International 
Union of Metal Polishers and Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Associa- 
tion, of which.the Bucks company is 
a member, all differences of. which 
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have for fourteen years been success- 
fully adjusted by a conference com- 
mittee. 

On the failure of the strike the In- 
ternational Union of Metal Polishers 
declared a boycott against the Bucks 
company and its product, inserted the 
company’s name in its ‘‘unfair list,’’ 
and published it in the union paper, 
the Journal. The local union, No. 13, 
also joined in the boycott: and pro- 
cured its indorsement by the Central 
Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis, 
and the Metal Trades Council, also of 
St. Louis, both subordinate unions of 
the American Federation. 

In November, 1906, at the annual 
convention of the American FE 'edera- 
tion in Minneapolis the products of 
the company were placed on the ‘‘we 
don’t patronize’’ list of the federation 
and was published in this list in the 
American Federationist in the June 
and July, 1907, issues. 

The complaint says the..federation 
has greatly diminished and in many 
places destroyed the company’s trade. 
The sweeping nature of this action is 
indicated in a partial list of national 
and international unions and state 
federations that will be directly af- 
fected if the injunction is granted, 
which contains 173 names of organiza- 
tions. 


BILLING AN ‘‘ UNKNOWN." 
(By the Rey. Charles Stelzle.) 
When I had more time and more in- 
elination for athletics than I have 
these days—especially during the 
years when I was an apprentice in 
the machine shop—I was just as curi- 
ous as most others were whenever an 
‘“Unknown’’ was billed to box or 
wrestle with a widely-known favorite. 
The inference was that possibly there 
was strength and skill sufficient in the 
““Unknown’’ to overcome the ‘* Cham- 
pion,’’ which, of course, added inter- 
est to the match. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that the ‘‘Unknown’’ made 
good, and great was the enthusiasm of 
the crowd. 


There are plenty of ‘‘Unknowns’’ 
among the fellows in the shop. True, 
they are rarely advertised as such, but 
they know their  positions—that’s 
what discourages them sometimes. 
There isn’t any mystery or any 
glamour about it. They are just a 
part of the common crowd. They 
long for recognition. There are so 
many others just like them in the same > 
department operating the same ma- 
chines, handling the same kind of 
work, getting the same pay, all a part 
of the same great machine. How is 
a fellow to stand out among these— 
unique, superior, securing better 
things ? 

First of all, he must deserve it. It 
sometimes happens that a man is han- 
dicapped by the jealousy or by the 
unwarranted opposition of a foreman, 
or by some one else in authority, but 
this is true in comparatively few cases. 
But even such conditions cannot long 
prevail when real merit is present. If 
it is not recognized in that particular 
shop it will be honored somewhere 
else. Hurthermore, the man at the 
top, who is really responsible, cannot 
afford to keep any really worthy man 
out of the position which he is worthy 
of filling. Usually competent men 
are not lying around begging for good 
jobs. The good jobs generally hunt 
for them. There are more first-class 
positions to be filled than there are 
first-class men to fill them. 

The ‘‘Unknown’’ who can make 
good does not long remain in that ob- 
secure position. He is pushed forward. 
in the lists until he finds his class. 

Second, he must make good on the 
job that he is now doing. No sore- 
head will ever win the confidence or 
the respect of the man 1n whose power 
it is to advance him. The sulker can 
have no place in any kind of a suc- 
cessful enterprise. The chap who is 
always ‘prating about the evils of so- 
ciety and holding them responsible for 
his failure to advance might look a 
little closer home without hurting 
himself very much. Social conditions 
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are not ideal. Any man with half an 
eye can see that. But probably the 
boss isn’t any more responsible for 
this condition than you are. There- 
fore, don’t have it in for him, exclu- 
sively, and don’t keep the shop in a 
constant state of unrest because of 
your social agitation. If you must 
be an agitator—and perhaps you 
should be—do your agitating after 
working hours, when you will not in- 
terfere with the getting out of the 
day’s work. © | 

Somebody has classified men into 
three groups—shirkers, jerkers and 
workers. The first never make good. 
The second go by fits and starts. The 
third are most likely to succeed. There 
is no royal road to the top. No man 
ever got there—who was worthy of it 
—who did not sweat for it. Perspira- 
tion is just as important as inspira- 
tion, and it usually accomplishes 
more. 


OUR HOLIDAY. 


Labor Day is essentially a national 
holiday. Labor itself being a neces- 
sary custom everywhere, the great 
majority of the population are ¢un- 
cerned in all that concerns labor—its 
joys as well as its: sorrows, its pleas- 
ures and recreations as well as its 
strifes and difficulties. 

Employer and employed are alike 
interested. Representatives from the 
breadwinners of many homes compose 
the vast parade. No wonder the pcr- 
sonal interest of assembled multitudes 
centers in the attractive display of 
the various crafts. ‘Though compara- 
tively a newly appointed holiday, it 
is annually observed as universally 
and enthusiastically as its program 13 
earefully prepared and_ executed. 
Though recently added to the roster 
of national holidays, Labor Day’s cel- 
ebration has almost attained to the 
popularity of Independence Day an- 
niversaries. 

Federation seems to be the keynote 
of modern advancement. Federation 


in all lines is the fashion, and among 
the many commendable effects it has 
produced is the apparent desire for 
individual improvement. It has ere- 
ated, stimulated and encouraged that 
desire until it has spread like infec- 
tion. : 

Look at Labor’s army; observe the 
marching columns, note the earnest, 
intelligent bearing of these soldiers 
of fortune. Each face is alert with 
individual thought and purpose. 

Every soul must work out its own 
destiny. Arouse the individual to a 
realization of deficiencies and a desire 
for improvement, and industrial prob- 
lems will cease. In _ self-cultivation 
will arise a care for the well-being of 
others. Sympathy and its practical 
expression makes life more worth the 
living. 


If we knew or felt the pathos 
All about us on life’s way, 
Christian hearts would be more ten- 
der, 
Love divine the world would sway. 


Notwithstanding the noise abroad 
in the land over the conflict of classes, 
the prospect was never fairer for 
agreeable business relations to become 
firmly established between capital and 
labor. | 

When men begin to think, and 
thought to find expression, occasional 
differences of opinion must naturally 
occur. Unrest is not stagnation and 
is evidence of striving toward. better 
conditions. - 

Christianity ’s benign influence is at 
work among the rich and poor; or- 
gvanization’s broad sympathies and 
fraternal ministrations are impress- 
ing the lives of the people, and Fed- 
eration, harmonizing and concentrat- 
ing, is the very agency required for 
the righteous adjustment of prevail- 
ing forms and customs. 

To love well and labor faithfully 
merits approval on earth and in 
heaven, and evidently the people are 
cultivating these graces. 

Our Labor Day celebration clearly 
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outlines the signs of the times, and 
though the ideal age has not yet ap- 
peared, the pleasant outlook for the 
future is not discouraging.—Margaret 
Seott Hall in The Carpenter. 


A CHANCE. 


This country has a few rich men 
who give out wise advice frequently 
and charitable gifts occasionally. 

We have men ready to give libra- 
ries, universities. They give us kind- 
ly with the left hand a small fraction 
of what they take away with the right. 

A little is better than nothing. As 
long as the people haven’t the brains 
to educate themselves, it is well that 
the Rockefellers and the Carnegies are 
willing to give part of their spoils to 
charity. 

But how long will it be before we 
shall have a government for the peo- 
ple, that will give us the only thing 
worth while in this world—equal op- 
portunity ? 

Do you know what the chance of 
the average boy is for a complete ed- 
ucation? Read a few statistics, pre- 
pared by G. Stanley, statistician : 

A hundred boys enter the public 
school. Fifty of them drop out be- 
fore completing the fourth grade— 
when they are only ten or eleven years 
old. 

Do you know what forces these 
boys out of school and into premature 
work? It is poverty, and poverty is 


‘born of injustice and bad government. 


Fifty remain out of a hundred in 
the fourth grade. Before you get to 
the final grade, ready for high school, 
there are only twenty-five left. More 
poverty, more injustice. 

Only twelve out of a hundred get 
into the high school. 

And out of the twelve that get into 
the high school nine drop out before 
sraduating. . 

We boast of giving an education to 
everybody. 

But what do we really do? We put 
boys in sehool. And only three out 


of every hundred ean go through and 
eraduate from the high schools. 

Is that the opportunity that a re- 
publie owes to every boy? Can we 
say that a boy has a chance if we show 
him education, free, and then with 
our economic system of wage slavery, 
prevent his taking advantage of the 
opportunity that should be his? 

We are supposed to educate all of 
our boys and out of every hundred, 
ninety-seven are unable to avail them- 
selves of the chance before them. The 
others must work, because their fath- 
ers and mothers cannot make enough 
to take care of them. 

When will the big men, the men of 
brains, take pride in giving knowledge 
through opportunity to every one of 
their fellow human beings, instead of 
handing them back a few stolen mil- 
lions ?—Batavia ‘Times. 





ITS IDEALS ARE HIGH. 


That organized labor is an institu- 
tion that has come to stay even its 
opponents are compelled to admit. 
That its ideals are high, its purposes 
noble, its history inspiring and its 
achievements remarkable and _ praise- 
worthy none ean deny. If now and 
then some individual or some organi- 
zation proves false to its principles or 
attempts things that seem incompati- 
ble with its high ideals and noble pur- 
pose, that is no argument against or- 
gvanized labor. ‘There are men who 
pose as Christians, even ministers of 
the gospel, whose conduct justifies the 
assertion that they wear the livery of 
heaven the better to serve the devil, 
but that is no argument against Chris- 
tianity. There are physicians and 
lawyers who desecrate their profes- 
sions for the sake of money, but that 
is no argument against medical sci- 
ence or against jurisprudence. Or- 
gvanized labor has nothing to fear by 
comparing the conduct of its leaders 
and members with the conduct of the 
people in any other walk of life. 

When we see how corrupt are the 
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methods of the financiers of today; 
how little they hesitate to destroy an- 
other man’s business if it be in the 
way of their unjust and unlawful de- 
signs; how they disregard both moral 
and civil law in their efforts to ac- 
quire wealth, we cannot help but 
think that our country is rapidly be- 
coming ‘a nation where wealth accu- 
mulates and men decay.. Greed, the 
desire to get more out of a bargain 
than one is justly entitled to, and the 
disposition to deny others that which 
they are justly entitled to is the 
principal cause of this condition. 
That it. is a menace to our insti- 
tutions and to the future welfare of 
our country is now the belief of all 


thoughtful, well-meaning men. But. 


years ago organized labor sounded the 
alarm and began the fight against 
those who would make others paupers 
that they themselves might be million- 
aires. We are now told that if we 
do not check this tendency to probe 
into the methods of ‘‘high finance,’’ 
to regulate interstate commerce, to fix 
railroad rates by law, to prevent adul- 
teration of foodstuffs, ete., that we 
are going to ruin the business pros- 
pects of our country. It is only a 
few years since we were told that if 
we did not destroy organized labor it 
would ruin the business prospects of 
the country. Many who believed that 
ery now find themselves the victims 
of the same forces that the laboring 
man has been fighting for years. They 
can now see that the same unjust 
spirit that has always contrived to de- 
prive the laboring man of justice is 
beginning to make others—business 
men, farmers, professional men and 
even some employers—victims of its 
greed, arrogance and dishonest trick- 
ery. The awakening of the people to 
this condition is sure to result benefi- 
cially to organized labor. It will 
break down some of. the prejudice 
that existed heretofore, and will bring 
into co-operation with organized labor 
some forces that opposed or at least 
looked askance upon it in the past. 


Organized labor will, therefore, be 
able to meet the problems of the fu. 
ture with wisdom and confidence, and 
if its doctrine of a fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work, its aim to have 
every man, woman and child possess 
and enjoy all the comforts of life, 
were fully realized it would do more 
than any other measure to counteract 
the evil that results from the arro- 
vance and cupidity of those whose god 
iss) mammon and whose aim is their 
own enrichment, even though it means 
the enslavement of the rest of man- 
kind.—Potters’ Herald. ) 


HAY WOOD'S ‘‘DARK”’ RECEP- 
TION AT DENVER. 


The bill of health, political and 
moral, which Governor Buchtel re- 
cently gave to pretty much everything 
bad and rich in Colorado, from its 
corrupted legislature to its corrupting 
Guggenheim, told better than any per- 
sonal description possibly could what 
manner of man this Governor Buchtel 
is. More fecently he rounded out the 
picture by his order to the mayor of 
Denver to cut off the lights of the 
‘‘welecome’’ arch at.the Denver depot 
upon the return of William D. Hay- 
wood to the city whence he had been 
kidnaped by Governor. Buchtel’s po- 
litical creators. More fitting than 
Governor Buchtel would like to be- 
lieve, was this ‘‘dark reception,’’ as 
it is called. On the one hand it sym- 


bolized the ways and manners of Hay- ° 


wood’s enemies, who are now exposed 
as public enemies; on the other hand 
it was the most honorable welcome to 
Haywood that Governor Buchtel 
could have offered him. ‘The regular- 
ly lighted arch at the Denver depot 
would have been commonplace; the 
same arch, darkened for the occasion 
by Buchtel’s orders, lent official and 
honorable distinction to Haywood’s 
homecoming.—The Public. 


A gift horse should never be 
looked into the mouth.—Cervantes. 
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SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—No doubt 
the rank and file of our members are 
interested in the fight now on between 
the I. B. of T. Nos. 229 and 534 and 
the Brewery Workers’ Union. I told 
in my first letter how hard the Brew- 
ery Workers are playing for the sup- 
port of the Central Labor Union in 
order that they may. hold their pres- 
tige with that body. They are leavy- 
ing nothing undone to hold that sup- 
port which counts for a whole lot in 
this vicinity. It becomes a duty of 
great importance that our delegates 
attend that body regularly and take 
part in this fight. The delegates of 
No. 229 brought this matter to a head 
at the meeting of the Central Labor 
Union on August 4, when the dele- 
gates for No. 229 introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for the unseating of the 
Brewery Workers’ delegates for dis- 
obedience of the rules of the A. F. of 
L. This action precipitated a heated 
discussion. Finally the delegate who 
introduced the resolution was pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw his motion in 
favor of one asking for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the 
charges made by the Teamster dele- 
gate and report at the next meeting 
of the C. L. U. Two sections of the 
resolution adopted at the Minneapolis 
convention of the A. F. of L. in No- 
vember of 1906, having especial bear- 
ing on the dispute in this city, sums 
up the whole trouble in a nutshell and 
are as follows: 

‘*See. 2. Hereafter the United 
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Brewery Workers’ Union shall not ad- 


‘mit to membership any teamster, but 


shall refer all applicant members of 
these trades to the respective organi- 
zation of these trades, now affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, where such organizations exist. 

‘“See. 5. It shall be the duty of the 
executive council of the Federation, 
all national, international and state 
and eity central local unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, to exert every influence and pow- 
er at their command to make the above 
decision operative and effective.’’ 

The committee appointed to investi- 
gate the local dispute held a meeting 
on Wednesday night, August 15. The 
recommendations they will offer at 
the next meeting of the central body, 
which will be held on Sunday, August 
18, may be conjectured, inasmuch as 
they are in duty bound not to violate 
the spirit and interest of the Minne- 
apolis order. Those orders are official 
and we cannot see for the life of us 
how this committee can do anything 
but stand by the orders of the highest 
labor tribunal in the world. Now 
comes the order for the suspension of 
the Brewery Workers’ Union from the 
A. F. of L. until such time as they 
make up their minds to comply to the 
rules and regulations of the American 
Federation : 


‘Resolved, That the Brewery Work- 
ers, through their executive board, be 
called upon to inform the president 
of the American Federation of Labor 
of their adherence to the decjsion of 
the Minneapolis convention, including 
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the transferrence of such members as 
they may have accepted in violation 
of same since adjournment of that 
convention, to their respective organi- 
zations, and for failure to do so, said 
Brewery Workers be and are hereby 
informed that their charter stands re- 
voked on June 1, 1907, and said Brew- 
ery Workers be and are hereby in- 
formed that their failure to comply 
has, by their own action, worked the 
revocation of their charter. 
(Signed) 
“SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
““President A. F. of L.”’ 


All that those locals of*the I. B. of 
T. want is a fair chance to live and 
help. those that handle the reins of 
horses, which is a great factor in the 
world of commerce, and this we pro- 
pose to have, if possible, by fair means 
and to lend a hand in general emanci- 
pation of down-trodden labor through 
unionism. M. E. KANE, 

Business Agent for 229. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
August 26, 1907. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I regret 
very much to advise you of the death 
of one of our members, Brother Ham- 
mel. Brother Hammel was a faithful 
member of our local and we mourn 
his loss sincerely, and desire to ex- 
press our deepest sympathy to the 
' wife, the relatives and friends of our 
departed brother. 

Brother Hammel received a sick 
‘and death benefit, which enabled us 
to give him a very nice funeral. We 
displayed our banner on the casket, 
and all the drivers from the stable in 
which he was employed attended the 
funeral. 

He leaves a wife and five children, 
and the death benefit received by his 
wife was greatly appreciated. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. CALLAM, 
* Ree. Sec. Local No. 763. 


Elkhart, Ind., July 15, 1907. 
To Organized Labor—Greeting : 


The object of this circular. letter of 
Local No. 335, Metal Polishers, Buf- 
fers, Platers, Brass Molders, Brass 
and Silver Workers of N. A., is to 
advertise the union-made band instru- 
ments manufactured in this city, and 
possibly help to create an increased 
demand for said instruments among 
all organized labor,. its friends, and 
in particular among the union musi- 
cians throughout the country. 

These instruments are the very best 
on the market and need no boost re- 
sarding their merits. The following 
are the union shops in this city: The 
C..G. Conn Co., the Buescher Band 
Instrument Co. and the Martin Band 
Instrument Co. 

We wish to eall your attention to 
the fact that these factories produce 
about 50 per cent. of all American 
band instruments made, and are the 
only organized union band instrument 
shops in this country, while firms like 
Lyon & Healy of Chicago, Frank Hol- 
ton of Michigan City, H. N. White of 
Cleveland, O., and J. W. York & Sons 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., ete., are non- 
union shops. The latter firm 1s at 
present on the unfair list and a strike 
is on against them. 

Brother musicians, when buying 
new band or orchestra instruments, be 
sure to get union-made instruments 
that have the label on them. Be in 
line with the times, because in the 
course of time organized labor in the 
United States will positively demand 
union-made instruments in parade 
and for all other occasions. 

Brothers, let us stand united for 
union-made goods and union labor, 
and thereby assist us in increasing the 
output of the union shops in Elkhart, 
Ind. With this aim in view the men 
in these shops sincerely hope to 
improve their conditions and ‘expect 
to receive more substantial benefits by 
helping to increase business for their 
employers, when it is demonstrated 
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that organized labor is responsible in 
achieving these results. 

Above all, American bands ought 
to play American band instruments, 
union-made, to the American public. 

Fraternally yours, 
HUGO WINTERHOFF, 
W. E. LLOYD, 
C. W. CORNELIUS, — 

K. L. BURNS, President. 


SENTIMENTS OF LOCAL 264, OF 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Some one must go to Boston, 
And if it’s only me; 

We must elect a Gen. Sherman 
That will march us to the sea. 

Yes, we must elect a leader, 
We have a good one now in Shea; 

But if the delegates get to Boston 
And vote some other way, 

Why, well and.good, let it be understood; 
Don’t act like a lot of pigs, 

Or don’t secede, for you know we need 
Con Shea, Tom Hughes and Briggs; 


‘Kor to me and you they have proved true 


And we’re having a hard fight, 
And side by side they have been tried 
And we know they are all right. 
There’s two sides to the question, 
Let each side have its say, 
And our local for one will vote, if they 
run, 
For Hughes and Briggs and Shea. 
We don’t know if they’re candidates, 
But they should be nominated; 
And it’s our intention at the convention 
To move they be reinstated. 
That means to be re-elected— 
Yes, it means far more than that; 
We must keep out of the hands of schem- 
ing brigands 
And know just where we’re at. 
And now, dear readers, we hear the se- 
ceders 
Are coming to our town 
With their new invention to hold a con- 
vention, 
But we should turn them down. 

The misled fellows are like a bellows— 
When pumped a little they only blow; 
But their goods:are shoddy and, with Pea- 

body, 
The place for them is Idaho. 


PAY ATTENTION. 

How to succeed in any walk of life 
while not more difficult, comparative- 
ly speaking, today than formerly, still 
the task is decidedly more complicated 
and requires more thought, study and 


rennin 
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brains than at any previous time. This 
applies with greater force to the labor 
movement than to any other problem. 
This is especially true in competitive 
trades such as ours. : 

The greatest and most difficult 
problem, because of impatience, is 
how to keep the organized head of the 
procession from getting too far from 
the unorganized tail of the trade. The 
label, while a mighty powerful factor, 
will not or has not so far successfully 
solved this question. 

In some cases too much dependence 
is placed upon the label. Certain ac- 
tion is taken by the union and then 
both the employers and men think the 
label will carry them through, but it 
does not always do so. When the 
limit is reached, label or. no label, the 
union either remains stationary or 
slowly goes backwards. 

In some eases there exists a false 
sense of security on the part of those 
who are employed who sometimes look 
upon the situation with indifference. 
This is a #atal mistake. There is 
crowing intelligence on the part of all 
organized workers, and just as sure 


‘as day follows night we will wake up 


in time and find the proper remedy 
and apply it. Towns, cities, - states 
and nations have made, and continue 
to make, mistakes. They stand still 
or go back for a time, but finally wake 
up. This is true of the labor move- 
ment. Despite the impatience of some 
and the scoffs of others, the labor 
movement is making steady progress 
in all directions; slow, too slow for 
some, but gaining sure. Even defeats 
are sometimes a gain if the lessons 
taught are heeded. Out of severe de- 


feats and misfortune has grown man’s 


greatest achievements. We learn by 
experience. Let us profit by them. 
Let us think, study and always try to 
act wisely, basing our action upon 
condition, circumstances and past ex- 
perience.—Cigarmakers’ Journal. 


It lightens sorrow to have compan- 
ions in your grief.—Cervantes. 
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THIS HOUSE BELONGS TO THE 
UNION. 


One of the New State breweries 
“wns a union horse. This animal, a 
splendid gray by the name of Jack, 
refuses to work more than nine hours 
a day. He times his working hours 
by the brewery whistle, and never 
deviates from the rules he seems to 
have laid down for himself. At 8 
o’clock his workday begins, and noth- 
ing whatever will induce him to leave 
his stall before that hour. From 8 
o’clock till noon he works faithfully, 
but when the noon whistle blows he 
stops, wherever he is, and will do 
nothing more till the 1 o’clock whistle 
sounds. At 1 he goes to work again 
and works till 6, when he starts for 
the stable, and cannot be stopped. 

This extraordinary horse belongs to 
a team used in one of the yard drays, 
and is, aside from his union tenden- 
vies, one of the best horses in the 
brewery stables. He is’ strong and 
ood natured, a great favorite with 
‘he teamsters, and. a hard worker. His 
‘union’’ principles were first noticed 
xbout a year ago, when he began tim- 
ing his hours. by the whistle. The 
vorkmen about the brewery were so 
nuch amused at this trick that they 
wncouraged him in it, and really did 
much to make it a habit with him. 
[t is not known what caused him to 
idopt such unusual practices, but the 
workmen believe that, being a horse 
xf great intelligence, he noticed that 
the men employed at the brewery be- 
pan and quit work as the whistle blew, 
and so decided that if that was the 





proper thing for men it was also the 
proper thing for horses. | 

‘* Jack is a good union horse,’’ said 
one of the brewery employers, ‘‘and 
we let him wear a teamster’s button 
in his forelock. We are all proud of 
him, and are thinking of making him 
an officer of the local, for if he can’t 
make a speech he can act mighty well, 
and, as the old saying goes, *‘ Actions 
speak louder than words.’ He don’t 
sometimes strike for shorter hours or 
more pay, but he establishes his own 
hours, and woe to the teamster that 
tries to make him change them! He 
carries his own arbitration committee 
in his heels.”’ 

Horses are more sensible than some 
men. Join the union and be one of 
the agitators.—Exchange. 


HOW THE PUBLIC IS BENEFITED 
BY THE SHORTER WORKDAY. 


(By W. D. Mahon.) 


I fear the general public does not 
realize or appreciate what the short 
hours of labor for street railway men 
mean to them as street car patrons 
and riders. This was clearly shown 
by the action of the last Illinois legis- 
lature, when a bill was defeated in 
the Senate, without scarcely any con- 
sideration, that proposed to give the 
street railway men shorter hours of 
labor, for I cannot believe that, had 
the legislature thoroughly investi- 
gated this question, or were the peo- 
ple thoroughly familiar, but that they 
would demand of their representatives 
that such a law be inaugurated. 

A comparison of what the shorter 
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hours of labor means to the riding 
public can be had if we but examine 
the limited statistics that are in exist- 
ence upon this question. In 1902 the 
United States Census Bureau made an 
investigation of the conditions pre- 
vailing upon the street railways 
throughout the United States, and 
from those figures we can see the ben- 
efit to the public of the shorter hours 
of labor for street railway employes. 

In the State of Massachusetts the 


hours of street railway men are regu- 


lated by law, and that law provides 
that no man shall work over ten hours 
in any one day. Now, the statistics 
gathered by the government for the 
year 1902 show that in the State of 


Massachusetts during that year there — 


were carried by the street railways of 


- the state 605,228,936 passengers. It 


further shows that there were injured 
4,142 persons, being an average of one 
person to every 146,127 passengers 
earried. The reports of Massachu- 
setts also show that there were 82 peo- 
ple killed by the street railways dur- 
ing the year 1902, or an average of 
one person to every 7,381,296 passen- 
gers carried. 

In the State of Illinois there is no 
law governing this matter. The 
unions have not yet got the hours of 
labor down to the ten-hour basis. In 
fact, in 1902 we had just commenced 
the work of organization in that state, 
and the working hours prevailing at 
that time were from twelve to four- 
teen per day for street railway em- 
ployes. Now, the government report 
shows that in the State of [llinois 
there were carried 590,598,228 passen- 
gers. There were injured 6,282 pas- 
sengers, an average of one passenger 
injured to every 94,014 carried, while 
in Massachusetts, where the street 
railway men work but ten hours per 
day, there was only one. injured to 
every 146,127. The report further 
shows that in the State of Illinois 
there were 136 persons killed, an aver- 
age of one to every 4,342,634; in 
round figures, to every 4,000,000 in 


Illinois, while in Massachusetts there 
was only one killed to every 7,000,000. 

There is a volume of argument in 
these figures that, were the public 
thoroughly familiar, I do not believe 
it would be so indifferent to the de- 
mands of the street railway men for 
the shorter hours of labor, for the peo- 
ple would see in these figures that the 
movement for shorter hours on the 
part of the street railway men is not 
a selfish one, but a movement that car- 
ries with it the protection to life, limb 
and the welfare of the traveling pub- 
lic.—The Union Leader. 


THINK OF IT! 


The money spent for war purposes 
in this country of ours, if used to pay 
old-age pensions, would furnish $3.00 
a week to every person over sixty 
years of age in the United States. But 
of course it’s better to be able to brag 
about. being a world power than it is 
to have common sense and make life 
a blessing to two or three million old 
people. Half a billion a year, the 
amount spent for war purposes, 
would, if judiciously expended for a 
few years, give us the finest roads in 
the world. The soldiers could build 
them and the officers could engineer 
the work. That half billion a year 
would go a long way toward giving 
every poor boy and girl a good educa- 
tion. But we don’t pay taxes for our 
own benefit. Some day we will have 
direct legislation and make laws for 
ourselves.—St. Joseph Union. 


Organized labor makes a_ higher 
standard of wages. This has a ten- 
dency to elevate the wage of unorgan- 
ized labor. In the same degree the 
low rate to which unorganized labor 
is forced to submit has its influence in 
lowering the standard sought by or- 
ganized labor. Thus, non-unionism is 
an obstruction to the prosperity of 
the wage earner and society.—Ex. 












































The Irish city of Belfast has been 
suffering from a ‘‘earters’ ’’ strike. 
Street fighting between strikers and 
troops, with three persons killed and 
hundreds wounded, was reported on 
the 12th. On the 13th the priests of 
Belfast offered to preserve order by 
moral suasion, and on being given op- 
portunity, succeeded in carrying the 
day through without open violence, 
though excited crowds collected, and 
paving stones were stacked in heaps 
ready for use. Efforts at arbitration 
are under way. | 

: & ¢ ¢ 

‘*High dues are a necessity not only 
to the unions of Chicago, but to our 
organization everywhere. The pres- 
ent strike in San Francisco demon- 
strates the necessity of a larger and 
stronger defense fund. We have to 
set the defense fund at least at $1,- 
000,000 and get that amount in our 
treasury as soon as possible. This 
looks like a great deal of money, but 
truly does not amount to much when 
we consider the field in whieh we have 
to use it and the number of members 
it must defend.’’—W. D. Mahon, In- 
ternational President Street Railway 
Employes. 


THE COMMITTEE WORE ‘‘HEAD- 
LIGHT’? OVERALLS AS 
BALL COSTUMES. 


We believe all of our readers will 
be interested in the ‘‘ Headlight’’ ad. 
which appears on the outside back 
eover of this month’s magazine. The 
men whose pictures are there shown 


represent the committee in charge of 
the recent ball given by the B. of L. 
. & EB. Lodge, No. 127, of Winnipeg, 


Manitoba. They conceived the idea 
of all dressing in complete suits of 
‘‘Headlight’’ overalls as their ball 
costume. Looking at the photograph 
it 1s easy to believe that they were the 
hit of the evening. Our readers will 
be interested to know the names of 
these gentlemen, which are as follows: 

Top Row—Reading from left to 
right: H. Wise, A. K. Dennis, Lb, 
Tisdale, Geo. Collings and A. Bedard. 

Bottom Row——-Reading from left to 
right: James O’Brien, Chas. Boyd, 
James McLachlan, W. Borland, F. 
Bennett and W. Horner. 

All are members of the B. of L. F. 
& E., Division No. 127. 





Every union man should constitute 
himself a committee of one on seek- 
ing out and bringing into his local 
such men as are fitted and qualified 
for membership. 


NO TEAMSTER’S HOME IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A CAN OF 


ANTI-ITIS 


@ ANTI-ITIS externally applied cures ail 
forms of inflammation. Itis easily applied and 
takes the place of the old fashioned remedies, such 
as liniments, cracker, bread and linseed meal poul- 
tices. PRICE 50 CENTS PER CAN. 

@ Write for our illustrated book, ‘‘ What To Do.” 


Remember, In Union there is Strength. 


ANTI-ITIS, Inc., Danvers, Mass. 
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Feed Boxes | 
and Bags 


Price $2.50 each 


Standard Feed: 


Boxes 


Automatic in action and perfect 
in results. ‘ 

Prevents waste of grain, colic, 
indigestion, and bolting of feed. 

Money Saved. Four quarts of 
feed from Standard Boxes give 
more nutriment than six quarts 
from any similar device. 

Anything a horse eats or drinks 
can be used in our boxes. 


Price $1.00 each 
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STANDARD DOUBLE FEEDER: 
PATENTED 
NQ 3 


Standard Street 
Feeders 


The only sanitary device ever made. 
Automatic—Feeds all the grain 


to the horse and none to the 
street. 


Does away with disease-breeding 


nose bags. 
Saves 25 per cent. of your 
feed and doctor’s bills. 
Standard Slow Feeders are guar- 


anteed to produce satisfactory 
results. 


Use Standard Feed Boxes and Bags and save $32.00 in 


feed every year on each horse. 


Results guaranteed. 


Send for FREE booklet ‘‘HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS.’’ 


Standard Feed Box Manufacturing Co. 


16 South Broad Street...PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Brett's F eed Store 


Grain, Feed, 
Hay, Straw, Flour, Etc. 


Office and Elevator: 


6 AND 8 FRANKLIN AVENUE 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Telephone Connections 
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copsem THE PETER JOCHAM CO, w.trecne 


WAGON AND TRUCK MANUFACTURERS 
REPAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


142 Provost Street and 623 Henderson Street - JERSEY: GIy) NGJi 
Telephone Connection Established 1873 











ESTABLISHED 1858 


UNDERWOOD ]|BERRY BROTHERS 


(LIMITED) 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER VARNISH 
# Vaceritood. The value of the Visibility of ifie MANUFACTURERS 


Pioneer Visible UNDERWOOD 
pe a deal qs ae yet Originators and Sole Manufacturers of Luxeberry 
time to Visible Construction, Wood Finish (the only genuine hard oil finish made). 


i os eee ae Liquid Granite, Shingle Tint, etc. 


{arated ate ‘ 
ie Factory. and Main Office: Detroit 
Canadian Factory: Walkerville, Ont. 


a 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY Branches : 








Me 


\ paverenenne: 





241 Broadway, NEW YORK New York Boston, Philadelphia Baltimore | 
Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 








THE ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


[Patented Aug. 15, 1905. | 


With the Ardrey Vehicle Washer you can keep your Carriage, 
Auto, Buggy or Delivery Wagon clean, without wetting 
vour hands or clothes. 
Made of solid brass, fits any ordinary hose. 
Water constantly forcing itself through the sponge immediately removes all 
dirt and grit. Absolutely impossible to injure the finest finish. | 
Prepaid $3.00 Money back if not satisfactory. Booklet FREE. ? 
ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO., 112A Main St.. Rochester. N. Y. 









Incorporated 


Capital 
$130,000 


The 
Hay- 
wood 


Wagon 
Co. 


Baldwinsville, 


Contractors’ 
Bottom 
Dumping, 
EndDump- 
ing, Stone 
Spreading, 
Coal Wag- 
ons and 
Carts." | 


We manu- 
facture Bot- 
tomDumping 
Wagons for 
handling 
earth, brick andstone. These wagons have steel doors and steel necks, and are the lightest running wagons there are in the 
market. They are equipped with a foot dumping device so that the driver has free use of both hands and does not necessitate 
stopping the team to discharge the load. We also manufacture Coal Wagons, Ash Wagons, Garbage Wagons and Carts. If 
you are in the market, before placing your order write for a catalogue. 


THE HAYWOOD WAGON. CO. * - - - Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Directors—Otis M. Bigelow, Pres.; Walter A. Cook, V.-Pres.; James R. Shea, Sec.; L. L. Cramer, Treas.; Thos. C. Drennan 
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tam Lave You? 


These Labels in Your Clothing 


THESE ARE THE 
UNEEE BD 
\ YB] GARMENT WORKERS’ 
For Ready-Made Clothing UNION LABELS For Clothing Made to Order 





If Not You are Employing 


Non-Union Labor 


ALL GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED IN BY MACHINE 
STITCHING IN THE POCKETS of PANTS, COATS and VESTS 





—-- 
WHAT DID YOU SAY? 


UNION LABEL ON HARNESS, SADDLES AND COLLARS? 
WHY I NEVER SAW ONE. 
YOU DID'NT? WELL I AM SURPRISED. 
HERE IT Is. 





DEMAND IT AND 


YOU WILL GET IT 





@ Now the next time you visit a HARNESS SHOP ask the proprietor 
to show it to you; if he is unable to do so, tell him you are sorry he cannat 
comply with your request but you are duty bound to patronize only those 


shops that are fair to Organized Labor. 
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THE 





DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THOSE ENGAGED IN THE 
TEAMING INDUSTRY 


OFFICIAL. AL MAGAZINE 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS 


10 CENTS PER: GOPY ~ 





“HK? PER YEAR 





























THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 





No well-equipped stable should be without 


Frazer Harness Oi! - Frazer Harness Soap 
Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - ~- Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—*‘Fine as Silk’’ 


> | FRAZER LUBRICATOR ae 





CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


“HIGHEST AWARD 


P\, World's Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
* World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


VERY TEAMSTER Should 
g try this Polish. You will be 
g surprised how quick it works. 
Once used always used. Sold 
by the leading harness houses 
ov the world over. 


pe? 10c A BOX 





rub the Metal hardand then wipe 
it off with a dry cloth. 
ha 






When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Number--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 


Buchan’s Soap 


And Antiseptic Specialties 







issued from our factories hereafter. {Not the slightest change 
had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. QBuchan’s 
soaps have. been the purest and best soaps on the market for 


forty years. 


Buchan’s Soap Corporation 
Brunswick Building, No. 225 5th Ave., New York City. 
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H and Rowe CALKS 


SELF- SHARPENING 


ENDORSED BY MASTER HORSESHOERS N. P. ASSOCIATION 


The making of genuine SELF-SHARPENING CALKS alls for long 
experience, scientific methods, finest materials and skill of the highest order. 
Me dullest jaanitactiver canturn out a that look like the real thing, but 


go dull when put to the service test. 
Simply talk, promises, declarations, etc., do not make ANY brand sf 


calls GOOD calks: 

It takes more of a foundation than mere talk, aaa something that lasts longer 

than "wind" to make good calks. 
~The test of a good calk is the satisfaction it gives when almost worn out. 

Any shoe calk will give satisfaction WHEN NEW. 

The mere fact that a calk is made of steel is nothing in its favor.. The steel 
must be hardened SCIENTIFICALLY. 

The good calk must.be MADE RIGHT. to WEAR RIGHT, and that 
means it must be SELF-SHARPENING. 

The H and Rowe Calks wear right, because they are perfect in design, fault- 
less in construction, made of the highest quality of steel, by scientific methods that 
are the outgrowth of years of study, experiment and practical experience. 

We find that the problems, which we solved years ago, are bothering most 
of the manufacturers of calks to-day. 

We long since passed through the experimental stage of manufacturing calks, 
and in these two famous brands offer you the most highly perfected and absolutely 
satisfactory calks on the market. 


"CALK TALKS" SENT FREE 


Send for our booklet, "Calk Talks." It tells all about calks, and the REASON WHY 
the H Calk (all steel) and the Rowe Calk (steel center) are the best in the world. 


H & ROWE CALK COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
109-111 Broad Street — NEW YORK CITY 
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SHOULD WOMEN IN THE HOME 


BE INTERESTED IN TRADES UN- 
IONS AND THE UNION LABEL? 


Woman, whether employed in the 
mill or the factory, or in the home 
looking after the needs of the family, 
plays an important part in the world’s 
work and should be interested in all 
that concerns it. If she works at an 
organized trade, and does not become 
a part of the organization, she is not 
only standing directly in her own 
hght but is doing a great injustice to 
her fellow workers. 

The woman in the home _ (pos- 
sibly the home of a Union man) who 
spends money earned under Union 
regulations for goods that? have been 
made under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions, may not be directly affecting 
herself or her husband, but she is pro- 
longing the struggle of the workers 
for better conditions. (Look for the 
Union Label!) 

Every time we make a purchase 
we become an employer, and work 
for or against our own best interests. 
It is ineonsistent for the wives of 
Union men to be the employers of 
non-organized labor. I regret to say 
that in this matter women have been 
rather indifferent, notwithstanding 
the fact that through organization the 
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natural bread winner of the family 
has been able to command better 
wages, shorter hours and improved 
conditions. Better wages mean more 
home comforts. Shorter hours for 
the bread winner mean not only 
better health for all, but shorter hours 
for the housekeeper. It was this ap- 
parent indifference on the part of 
women as individuals which showed 
the need of the formation of the Wo- 
man’s International Union Label Lea- 
gue—an organization which is filling 
a long felt want. Although the 
underlying principles of our organi- 
zation are unselfish, we fully realize 
that everything we do to improve the 
conditions of the natural bread win- 
ner of the family is indirectly in the 
best interest of every member of his 
household. 

~The objects of the Woman’s In- 
ternational Union Label League are: 
to promote the welfare of the wage 
earners; to discountenance the sweat- 
shop system of production by encour- 
aging the sale of Union-made goods; 
to gain a universal 8-hour day; to 
abolish ‘Child Labor; to secure equal 
pay for equal work, regardless of sex; 
to aid the Sunday, and early closing 
movement; to urge industrial and po- 
litical equality for women. 

The Union Label is by far the 
most effective weapon in the hands 
of Trades Unionists to-day. If Union 
men and their families would buy 
only such goods as show the label, the 
result would be far more helpful to 
the cause than any strike could ever 
hope to be. According to statistics, 
child labor has increased 33 1-3 ‘per 
cent. within the past ten years. This 
fact alone should inspire women to a 
determined effort to do their part to 
prevent the employment of children. 
They ean do this by persistently de- 
manding the Union. Label. It will 
not be found on,any article made 
wholly or in. part by a child. 

To organized labor I believe [ 
ean safely say: There is nothing you 


ean do that will bring about better 
results than to devote time and effort 
to the organization of Locals of Wo- 
man’s International Union Label Lea- 
oue. Women must be taught the 
value of the Union Label, and that it 
is women who are the purchasing 
power. A united effort on the part 
of women in the interest of the Union 
Label would prove the greatest pos- 
sible help to the organization of both 
men and women. 

I am ever ready and anxious, up- 
on request, to send information per- 
taining to this organization. Address, 

ANNIE FITZGERALD, 
International President W. U. L. L., 
286 S. Homan Avenue, Chicago. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


To prospective purchasers. of 
pianos, organs or other musical in- 
struments the following facts, gleaned 
from the officials of the Piano, Organ 
and Musical Instrument Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America, may 
prove of great value. ) 

1. All union-made pianos, organs 
and musical instruments bear the 
label of the Piano, Organ and Musical 
Instrument Workers’ International 
Union. 

2. Dealers representing instru- 
ments minus the union label as union 
made are seeking to deceive. 

3. Any responsible dealer, no mat- 
ter where located, can secure union- 
label instruments. 

4. The label of the Piano, Organ 
and Musical Instrument Workers’ 
Union is granted free of charge to all 
manufacturers operating Union fac- 
tories. ’ 

5. Union-label instruments are 
guaranteed by the organization to be 
superior to those not bearing the label. 

The officials assure us that any ad- 
ditional information desired will be 
cheerfully furnished, on application. 
Address 40 Seminary ave.; Chicago, 
Tl. 
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LABOR TEMPLES AND LABOR 
LEADERS. 


(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 


There is nothing that develops a 
man quite so well as placing upon him 
some kind of responsibility which 
compels him to make good. Many 
workingmen know how true this is in 
connection with the purchase of a 
home, especially when they had just 
about enough money to pay down to 
bind the bargain—the remainder to 
be paid off in monthly installments. 
Somehow, that kind of a proposition 
puts a man on his mettle. He is ready 
to deny himself many a thing which 
he formerly thought was a necessity. 
There was a real satisfaction in feel- 
ing that he lived in a home which was 


actually his own. It gave him a pride 


which can not possibly belong to him 
who rents. It gave him a dignity 
which seemed to place him away above 
the average man who had no such re- 
sponsibility. Somehow the neighbors 


thought more of him, and duly re- 


spected his standing in the community 
as a property owner. It brought its 
hardships, and its burdens, but these 
were not to be compared with the 
compensations which came as the re- 
sult of the struggle for the making of 
a real home. 

If this is true of the individual, it 
also applies to an organization. The 
society that owns its own building 
soon has an influence in town which 
few other things can bring to it. How 
true this is of the fraternal orders as 
well as business houses. One of the 
most hopeful signs of the times in 
the labor movement is the fact that in 
dozens of towns in this country cen- 
tral labor unions are making a strug- 
gle to secure ‘‘labor temples’’ which 
shall be a credit to the union working- 
men of their cities. 

There is need for such buildings in 
every community. One of the great 
disadvantages in many cities is the 
lack of unity and co-operation among 


_working people. Their meeting halls 


are scattered all over town, and many 
of them put up with miserably close 
and dirty quarters, largely because 
they can not find better places. which 
are as convenient in other directions. 
Workingmen need social centers, such 
as this would give them. They should 
have central bureaus which shall be 
in charge of the most competent and 
best-informed official upon whom they 
ean lay their hands—a man who has 
large ideas about the labor question 
and its present day needs. He should 
be a labor statesman and he should 
be so protected and safeguarded from 
petty jealousies that he ean look 
every man in the eye and tell him— 
whatever he thinks should be said 
upon that occasion. If he isn’t big 
enough to keep from becoming a 
tyrant or a ezar, he isn’t the man for 
the job.. Labor would profit immense- 
ly if it had such a man in every city 
who would be honored for his work’s 
sake. It will not be an easy job, but 
it can be made so valuable a one that 
even the kickers will be made to see 
its effectiveness. 

A labor temple in every city, 
worthy of its workingmen, and a 
strong man to guide their destinies— 
that’s what I’d like to see. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CIR- 
CULAR. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 12. 


To the Membership of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union: 

The United Typothetae of America 
was in convention in Niagara Falls, 
Canada, on the 10th and 11th of this 
month. 

I am in a position to state positive- 
ly that not more than thirty delegates 
were in attendance upon this conven- 
tion. 

The sessions covered only two days, 
approximately a total of only twelve 
hours. 

President Berry of the Internation- 
al Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, appeared before the econven- 
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tion and requested a modification of 
the contract between the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union and the United Typothetae of 
America on the closed-shop question. 
His request was turned down by the 
remnant of the typothetae. I under- 
stand that President Berry will 
recommend to his organization, on a 
referendum proposition, that im- 
mediate demand be made for the 
eight-hour day and closed shop. 

My information is also to the effect 
that a more disconsolate, disgusted, 
and utterly routed relic of a once 
creat organization never met in con- 
vention than the United Typothetae 
of America in its Niagara Falls ses- 
sion this week. 

Claim was made in the newspapers 
in an inconspicuous item that 150 
delegates were in attendance at the 
typothetae convention. But I reiter- 
ate, and I am prepared with evidence 
to sustain the statement, that not 
more than thirty delegates were in at- 
tendanee, and that the convention was 
an absolute, abject failure. 

If any further evidence were 
needed that we have won the greatest 
industrial battle of modern times; 
that beyond peradventure we have 
established the eight-hour day; that 
we have contributed most materially 
to the universal shorter workday, it 
was furnished by the pitiful exhibi- 
tion of the United Typothetae of 
America in annual session in Niagara 
/Falls this week. Fraternally, 

JAMES M. LYNCH. 


THE BREWERY CONTROVERSY. 
New Orleans, Sept. 14. 


To Organized Labor Affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Greeting : 

For the information of all loyal 
trades unionists interested in ecarry- 
ing out the decisions of the American 
Federation of Labor in reference to 
the jurisdiction questions that have 
arisen between the engineers, firemen 


and teamsters, we deem it advisable to 
make a statement.of the troubles exist- 
ing between the United Brewery 
Workers and_ the _ International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in this city. 

In the year of 1905 the brewery em- 
ployers of this city, through the ad- 
vice of this central body as to what 
beer drivers were recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor, signed 
up a five-year agreement to employ 
none but members of Loeal Union No. 


701, of the International Brotherhood 


of Teamsters. 

No serious objection was raised by 
the united brewery workers’ unions 
against this decision, in so far as 
working with 701’s drivers was con- 
cerned, until the decision of the Min- 
neapolis convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. At that conven- 
tion the teamsters’ international was 
given control over all beer drivers, 
and a committee from this trades 
council waited upon the different 
brewery bosses and requested them to 
live up to the agreement signed up in 
1905. Previous to this decision, for 
the sake of peace and harmony, the 
teamsters were not particular in en- 
forcing the agreement with. the 
brewery bosses, knowing that the Min- 
neapolis Convention would come to a 
definite decision as to the jurisdiction 
of teamsters. | 

The brewery bosses readily agreed 
to the request of the trades council, 
and called upon their teamsters to be- 
come members of Local No. 701, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
some of whom were members of a 
teamsters’ union organized by the 
brewery workers, said local being 
known as ‘‘Beer Drivers No. 215.’’ 
The bosses informed them that their 
places would not be filled nor they 
discharged if they -would become 
members of Local Union No. 701, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
As they insisted on remaining in No. 
215, United Brewery Workers, in 
order to carry out their agreement; 
the brewery bosses were forced into 
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the position of notifying the members 
of Local No. 215 that their places 
would have to be filled with members 
of Loeal Union No. 701, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, according 
to their agreement. 

Following this action, the inside 
brewery workers, on the first day of 
June, fifteen days prior to the expira- 
tion of their. agreements with ‘the 
brewery bosses, ordered all their men 
to strike in sympathy with Local 
Union No. 215, thereby refusing to 
work with the teamsters who had been 
awarded the jurisdiction over beer- 
drivers at the Minneapolis convention. 
The beer bosses inquired from the in, 
side brewery workers as to whether 
they had any grievance against them 
or whether it was a question of hours 
and wages which caused them to take 
this sudden action against them. The 
bosses were informed that the inside 
workers would remain at work pro- 
vided they discharged the members of 
Loeal No. 701, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, and make an 
agreement with Local Union No. 215, 
United Brewery Workers, in viola- 
tion of their agreement with Local 
Union No. 70¥. This the bosses re- 
fused to do, and every one employed 
in and around the breweries deserted 
his position. This left the brewery 
bosses nothing to do but call upon the 
trades council to protect them in 
carrying out an agreement made in 
good faith—to employ beer drivers 
affihated with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The trades council insisted on the 
brewery bosses living up to their 
agreement in conformity with the de- 
cision of the Minneapolis Convention, 
guaranteeing them the protection of 
all loyal members of the American 
Federation of Labor. The brewery 
bosses found .no trouble in filling the 
places of the inside workers who had 
gone out against the employment. of 
members of Local No. 701, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. The 
workers who took the places of the 





men on the inside of the breweries are 
all citizens of New Orleans, and desire 
to be loyal to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Immediately after 
their employment they got together 
and appealed to Organizer Leonard to 
secure them.a charter from the’ Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Organizer 
Leonard made application for the 
charter with. the understanding that, 
in the event of a settlement of the 
brewery controversy at the Norfolk 
convention, they were to be trans- 
ferred to the United Brewery Work- 
ers’ Union. The above action of Or- 
ganizer Leonard was indorsed by the 
trades council of this city, and so re- 
ported to the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor at 
Washington, which in turn decided to 
leave the matter of granting this char- 
ter to the Norfolk convention. 

In the meantime the local brewery 
workers of this city have been carry- 
ing on a vicious fight against this 
trades council by abusing its members 
and officers and all those who are 
loyal and standing by the decisions of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
through the medium of a scurrilous 
publication known as the Labor 
World, edited by one Oscar Ammer- 
inger, who has been imported and 
hired by the united brewery workers. 
They have also placed on the unfair 
list. all the beer manufactured by the 
brewery: bosses who are standing by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

They have employed the notorious 
Howard H. Caldwell and one Coving- 
ton Hall, two Industrial (wonder) 
Workers of the World, who are mak- 
ing a tour of the city and attempting 
to stir up strife against the American 
Federation of Labor. They have also 
organized a new central body, com- 
posed of the brewery workers’ unions 
and a few disgruntled malcontents. 

This is a true statement of the 
cause leading up to jurisdiction 
troubles between the brewery workers 
and teamsters of this city, and we 
hope that when you have read. the 
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above statement you will show the 
same loyalty and interest in carrying 
out the laws of the American F'edera- 
tion of Labor (the highest parent 
labor body in the United States) as 
have been displayed by. the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of New 
Orleans in this controversy. 

Yours fraternally, 
CENTRAL TRADES AND LABOR 
COUNCIL OF NEW ORLEANS, 
ROBT. E. LEE, President. 
CHAS. E. BOEHLER, See. 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT. 


There is no more detestable being 
* than the strike breaker. He resembles 
the human ghoul who goes about liv- 
ing on human bodies. The union men 
are fighting for a just cause. It has 
come to the point where great organi- 
zations must be fought by great or- 
ganizations. Plans must be carefully 
laid and executed, but delay is not at 
all advisable. It is not a fight between 
the rich and poor—it is a fight be- 
tween the hog and‘the man who seeks 
to secure his equal share in the goods 
of this world. The union man,wants 
nothing more—just. a square deal and 
an equal footing.—Springfield( II.) 
Tradesman. 


LABOR’S MORAL STANDARD. 


If what is now being proved against 
the beef trust were proved against the 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
gress would hold a special session and 
wipe it out of existence. 

The fact is that trades unionists 
have to live up to a higher standard of 
morality than‘ any other class of citi- 
zens. They are under the law, not 
above it, like the trusts and the judges 
and the lawyers and the politicians. 
If they make one slip, down comes the 
net, and they are caught. You may 
be sure that when labor leaders are at 
large it is because they have a right 
to be let alone. The same can not be 
said of many millionaires.—Herbert 
N. Casson. | 





A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 

That there is a child labor problem 
in this country does not speak very 
well for free America. That people 
should unite in order to strike out 
competition -and do away with the 
needless expense is no more than evo- 
lution, but when individuals and cor- 
porations employ little children in 
order to inerease their dividends, it 
is an outrage upon humanity in gen- 
eral. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
manufactured wealth lies idle all over 
the land in stores and in warehouses, 
and there is demand for, more of this 
wealth at remunerative prices after 
paying men good wages for producing 
it. There is no eall for the working 
of babes, and only the heartless de- 
votees of insatiate greed could so far 
forget their human origin as to burn 
up the lives of multitudes of children 
on the altars of ambition. It does 
not harm a child to learn to work. It 
is well for him, and to learn how to 
do things and» do them right should 
be a part of every child’s education ; 
but when children are taken from the 
schools before they have had time to 
erasp even the primary principles of 
education and are made to do the 
work that should be done by the 
father, at prices that would enable 
him to support them in comfort, it 
becomes the duty of the public to de- 
clare war upon the men or the firms 
that insist upon practicing slavery in 
this particular form. 


SOLOMON A GOOD BOSS. 

. Old King Solomon was a wise em- 
ployer. He not only organized his 
employes into a labor union, but he 
gave them an eight-hour day and 
established a warden at the west gate 
of the temple to see that all men re- 
ceived their wages and that none went 
away dissatisfied. The teachings of 
this wisest of grand masters are in 
striking contrast with the practice of 
some of his latter day followers who 
pretend to believe in and obey his 
teachings.—Potters Herald. 
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SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Dear Sir and Brother—We had a 
grand Labor Day observance on Sep- 
tember 2 in this metropolis of the coal 
fields. We had a big parade in the 
morning followed by a mass meeting 
in the afternoon. Arthur Brisbane, 
the chief speaker, the man who writes 
editorials for the Wm. R. Hearst 
newspapers, said some encouraging 
words for the twelve thousand or 
more men who marched in the proces- 
sion that was led by the president of 
the Central Labor Union. This Labor 
Day goes down in the history of Labor 
Days in this city as being the grandest 
ever held. Here let me quote some of 
Mr. Brisbane’s remarks on labor... I 
will just take a few paragraphs which 
I think are just to the point as far 
as the employer and employe are con- 
cerned, and they should be of interest 
to both of them. Mr. Brisbane: ‘‘ All 
are united, I am told, that Seranton 
is the most thoroughly organized city 
in this country. I have seen labor 
union bootblacks, labor union messen- 
ger boys, and I have talked with labor 
union newspaper’ reporters and 
learned from them that all classes of 
workers in Seranton believe in stick- 
ing together; united for mutual as- 
sistance and for progress. You men 
in Seranton do well to celebrate this 
day together ; first in a. parade to show 
your numbers and enthusiasm and 
then in gatherings. It is a wholesome 
thing for those that dislike labor 
unions and good wages to have the 
numbers and the brotherly feeling of 
the workers impressed upon them. It 





is good also for the workers to meet, 
parade and réalize their own strength. 
I was very glad to see in your parade 
delivery wagons and splendidly ar- 
ranged floats from many of your big 
stores. It is a good sign when busi- 
ness men begin to realize that their 
prosperity depends on the workers’ 
prosperity.’’ Right here I must say 
that 229, I. B. of T., took no small 
part in this parade. Your members 
done themselves proud. on that day. 
One of our men was marshal of indus- 
trial division. You may feel sure he 
would not let a man drive a team if 
there was a man on any of. those 
wagons, as well as cabs, that was not 
paid up to September and a member 
of Local 229, I. B. of T. We had 
about three hundred men in that. di- 
vision, and we caused many to take 
notice of us, and we surprised a good 
many of our own members, as well as 
some of the employers who used to 
look on the Teamsters’ Union as a 
small side issue of the labor cause, but 
from that day on to the present time 
those who had those small opinions of 
us have changed their minds. This is 
no dream, but a reality, and I am in 
the position to see it, but with all the 
honor of Labor Day our boys did, 
not get the idea that they are the 
only ones in the labor movement. 

We had a grand meeting on the 
night of September 21, 1907, with the 
brewery owners in reference to those 
men driving teams around the brewer- 
ies: The meeting was ealled to order 
by the secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Central Brewing Company in its 
offices. We talked the matter over 
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and came to a mutual understanding 
and we will have another conference 
some time in the coming November or 
some time after the A. F. of L. con- 
vention adjourns, but the change is 
eoming. The workers are learning to 
stand together. They are becoming 
every day more conscious of their 
common interest. We think some more 
of the local corresponding secretaries 
should drop a letter to the journal. 
Let us get acquainted with one an- 
other is the wish of yours for the old 
1 Bwvet'T. W. E. KANE, 
Business Agent, I. B. of T., 229. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—For the 
first time in several years Washington 
bakery drivers had the greater por- 
tion of Labor Day as a holiday. At 
a special meeting of the union, after 
hearing the report of a committee 
previously appointed by President 
Small to confer with a committee from 
the Merchant Bakers’ Association, a 
resolution was adopted requiring all 
morning drivers to have their wagons 
off the streets:on that day by 9 a. m., 
and all hot bread, cake and pie men 
by 1 p.m. Several of the more active 
members took part in the celebration 
of the day by the Central Labor 
Union. at Luna Park, which was a 
huge suecess in every way. A feature 
of the occasion was the rendition of 
James L. Feeney’s song, “‘Stick to the 
Union, Jack,’’ by the C. L. U. Labor 
Day children’s chorus and the Great- 
er Washington Band. 

Death has claimed another member 
of No. 33. Brother James Brown died 
at Sibley Hospital after an illness of 
about three weeks from typhoid fever. 
A death certificate had been filed with 
the health department giving the 
fever as the primary cause and 
hemorrhages, lasting five hours, as the 
immediate cause of death. More than 
two days later, however, the coroner’s 
office was notified that Brown had 


jumped from a second-story window 
while delirious, his death occurring 
a few minutes later. An autopsy was 
performed, as a result of which an in- 
quest was held. It was found that 
the nurse was absent from the room 
at the time of the oceurrenee, and a 
verdict. of neglect was rendered. The 
hospital authorities were also censured 
for not having the windows properly 
screened. Mr. Brown was twenty- 
eight years old and was married. 

At the regular meeting of No. 33, 
September 4, the report of the dele- 
cate to the Boston convention was 
read. The report was followed with 
close attention and was approved. 

At this meeting twenty-five dollars 
was appropriated for the striking 
telegraphers. | 

In order that our membership may 
be kept in closer touch with the labor 
movement generally, the union has 
subseribed in a body for the Trades 
Unionist, the official labor paper of 
Washington and Alexandria. 

In the death of his youngest daugh- 


ter, Ruby G. Childs, a bright: girl of. 


fifteen years, at the residence, 529 
Ninth street, Southeast, Brother Wm. 
Childs and family sustained a severe 
loss in which they have the sympathy 
of the craft and a large circle of 
friends. 
Soda and Mineral Water Drivers’ 
Union No. 372 in the late convention, 
and his fellow delegates will be pained 
to learn of his sad bereavement, which 
occurred only two weeks after his re- 
turn home. Fraternially yours, 
FRED W. FOX, 
Press Correspondent, Local 33. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
At the meeting of the Central Labor 
Union of. the District’ of Columbia 
and vicinity, held September 9, 1907, 
I was directed to furnish you copies 
of the followine resolutions with the 


Brother Childs represented » 
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request that you kindly publish the 
same: 

Whereas, The constitution of the 
United States, Section 8, Article I, has 
empowered Congress with authority 
to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several states, 
and 

Whereas, The constitution, Section 
8, Article I, has further empowered 
Congress to establish postoffices' and 
post roads, and 

Whereas, The present system of 
telegraphy is but a modern develop- 
ment of the postoffice, and it has been 
decided by the supreme court of the 
United States that telegraph com- 
panies are engaged in interstate com- 
merce; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Central Labor Union of the District 
of Columbia that the greed and avar- 
ice of the telegraph companies of the 
United States are the immediate cause 
of the present unfortunate strike of 
the telegraph operators, which inter- 
feres with the dispatch of public and 
private business and social corre- 
spondence; and as it is the desire of 
this body: to strike at the root of the 
evil, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the President of 
the United States, requesting him to 
declare in favor of government owner- 
ship of the telegraph, and to urge 
upon Congress the importance and 
necessity for the same, in order to 
avoid a repetition of the present 
troubles in this regard. 

Whereas, Charles <A. Stillings, 
United States public printer, has 
violated the eight-hour law, is an 
advocate of the ‘‘open-shop policy,’’ 
and has been active in promoting the 
same, and as his attitude in this re- 
spect is a blow airhed at the cause of 
trade unionism, with the avowed pur- 
pose of overthrowing it, thereby 
humiliating its members, and 

Whereas, The said Charles A. Still- 
ings has reduced the wages of many 





faithful and competent public sery- 
ants under his charge, and increased 
the salaries of already well-paid offi- 
cials, including himself, and 

Whereas, He has sought to disrupt. 
labor unions in general and the Book: 
binders’ Union in particular, by dis- 
missing from public service some of 


its most earnest and hardworking offi- 


cers, and all for the purpose of intimi- 
dating them as members of their 
union and humiliating them in the 
eyes of the public, which conduct 
brands him as an enemy of union 
labor; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Central Labor Union of the District 
of Columbia, assembled, on the 9th 
day of September, 1907, that the said 
Charles A. Stillings is a pronounced 
enemy of organized labor and has 
used his high office as a weapon to 
annoy and oppress its members and 
destroy unionism itself; therefore, be 
it further 

Resolved, That we request. the 
President of the United States to re- 
move the said Charles A. Stillings 
from the office of public printer by 
reason of his lawlessness, inefficiency, 
injustice and hostility to organized 
labor and its members, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the President of the United States re- 
questing, his removal forthwith. 
questing his removal forthwith. 

Fraternally, 
SAM DE NEDREY, 
Sec.-Org. Cent. Labor Union. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Inasmuch as it has pleased the 
Great Ruler of All Things to muster 
from our ranks our most esteemed 
brother and co-worker, William Yates, 
who was so suddenly ealled to the 
great beyond on Tuesday, Aug. ‘20, 
1907, be it 

Resolved, That Local No. 96, I. B. 
of T., in executive session, hereby ex- 
tends to the bereaved mother and other 
relatives of Brother Yates,,our sin- 
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cere sympathy in this their hour of 
bereavement. And, be it further 
Resolved, That the charter of our 
organization be draped for a period of 
thirty days as a token of our realiza- 
tion of our untimely loss; and, be it 
further 
Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the records of our union, 
a copy sent to the heart-stricken 
mother and other members of the be- 
reaved family, a copy sent to our offi- 
cial Magazine, and the same to the 
local labor press for publication. 
Fraternally submitted, 

JOSEPH O’DOWD, 

T. GEIMMET, 

J. W. GLORE, 

FRANK ONETTA, 

J. EK. LONGSTREET, 

Committee. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Mr. C. P. Shea, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—With your 
permission I would like to ask. 
through the columns of our Magazine, 
of the seceding, or knocking, element 
among the teamsters of this country, 
what they propose to do now. Those 
who seceded at Chicago last year gave 
as their only reason for so doing that 
they were opposed to the re-election 
of President C. P. Shea. 

This they did notwithstanding the 
fact that they knew at that time that 
President Shea stood charged by the 
Employers’ Association with crimes 
which, if they could have proven them 
true would have placed President 
Shea behind prison bars for years to 
come... 

The seceders took this stand know- 
ing full well that the charges against 
our president were without founda» 
tion and trumped up by our enemies 
for the sole purpose of putting away 
one of the greatest, the most de- 
termined and the most fearless cap- 
tains of unionism that the movement 
ever knew, C. P. Shea, our presi- 
dent, and a man that ean successfully 








meet any condition that happens to 
confront him, whether it be conflict, 
victory or temporary defeat, which is 
the only kind of defeat he knows, the 
proof of which is found in the manly 
and trade-union manner in which. he 
accepted his defeat for the presidency 
at Boston by our worthy president- 
eleet, D. J. Tobin, when he so proudly 
proclaimed to the convention that D. 
J. Tobin was his international presi- 
dent as well as ours, and that he knew 
no secession, but stands ready to lend 
his every effort in support of the 
president and the newly elected Exec- 
utive Board. 

That is the kind of spirit that if 
found within the bosoms of our gen- 
eral membership will soon place the 
I. B. of T. where it rightfully belongs, 
second to no craft in the American 
labor fleet. 

Have we got it in us? Will we be 
union men? Will we support the offi- 
cers that we elect? Will we all pay 
our legitimate per capita tax, and thus 
provide the necessary funds to carry 
on the work of organization, and to 
protect the same and otherwise sup- 
port our International union, and its 
laws ? 

If so let us begin at once, there has 
been too much time lost already. The 
enemy is taking advantage of our mis- 
takes. | 
Heed the handwriting on the wall, 
‘*United we stand, divided we fall.’’ 

J. E. LONGSTREET, 


BETS DECLARED OFF. 


Two Irishmen went fishing the other 
day, and before beginning operations 
they made a wager as to who would 
make the biggest catch. They had 
been fishing about an hour, with lit- 
tle or no success, when one of them, 
who had _ been standing, lost his 
balanee and fell headlong into the 
water. The other gave a yell on see- 
ing this and eried: ‘‘Begorra. If 
ye’re going to dive for them the bet 
is off. ”’ 
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JOSEPH HEBERLE—AN APPRE- 
CIATION. 


(By E. L. Hitchens. ) 


*“Now, there was found in a certain 
city a poor, wise man, who, by his 
wisdom, delivered the city. Yet, no 
one remembered this same poor, wise 
man.—Bible. 

We note the passing of great men. 
We build: for them the hall of fame 
and rear for them the lofty monu- 


ments. That they rose from lowly. 


station and made their way over all 


- obstacles to places of greatness and of 


power, but adds zest to our laudations 
and our eulogies. But what shall we 
say of him who was lowly and re- 
mained lowly; who conquered, but 
neither sought nor attained place or 
prominence because of what he won? 
Teamster, hack driver he was in the 
beginning and at the end. Yet in that 
eareer is the record of things done 
that belong to the achievements of the 
great and to the revered. Measuring 
what he did by what he was—the re- 
sults of his labors by his gifts and his 
opportunities—Joseph Heberle was 
one of Cincinnati’s great men. 

Denied an education for himself, he 
had a passion for it for others. Friend- 
less himself in his: early days, without 
home or kin, his -heart nurtured a 
great desire that for his fellows there 
should be such conditions as: would 
make for them both home and all the 
ties of family. Having no children 
himself, he loved. them all, no matter 
to whom they belonged, and most of 
all the children whom he found mak- 
ing up the great mass of white-slave 
labor in the factories. 








This man, who was hardly able to 
speak intelligible English, threw him- 
self into every good cause with a de- 
votion that burned like an unquench- 
able fire. Heit was who pushed along 
the cause of the kindergarten; the 
social settlement idea found in him its 
champion, and when the question of 
the. free text books in the public 
schools was finally settled by enact- 
ment into law, to him more than to 
any one man this result was due. He 
was at the head of the law and edu- 
cation committee in the Central Labor 
Council, where for years he had a 
forceful hand in shaping labor and 
sociological legislation. He met and 
convinced the leading men in all the 
professions—the law, the clergy, the 
judges on the bench, the scholars in 
school and university, not only of his 
sincerity, but the wisdom and justice 
of his proposals. The modernizing of 
our local public schools may well be 
said to date from the introduction of 
free school books and the pressure. to 
observe the kindergarten and_ its 
place in education. The chief force 
in bringing to pass free school books 
was Heberle. I might go on—there 
are many things to say that can’t be 
said. The last work of the man was 
like all the rest. He did what others 
had failed to do. For years the minis: 
ters of Cincinnati had yearned for 
the abolition of Sunday funerals. Heb- 
erle found the way. He organized 
and built up the Hack and Cabmen’s 
Union. To do this was a gigantic 
task. They were poorly paid at best. 
When he took hold their conditions 
were wretched, they had no idea of 
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organization and apparently it was a 
hopeless task. He worked at his job 
for three long years, slept in the 
stable if necessary, put wages, health, 
energy and all he could command into 
this work. Stable after stable became 
organized. Then, with a union be- 
hind him, he went to the ministers 
and got their backing, to business men 
of philanthropic mind, to anybody 
who could help, and put the pressure 
on-to the boards and directors. of the 
cemeteries. Sunday funerals will soon 
belong to the past. He worked this 
way in whatever cause he championed. 
His strategy was. perfect. Begin with 
the humble and the lowly, then draw 
in those higher up, and finally the 
total pressure would be_ irresistible. 
In all this was no element whatsoever 
of personal advancement. He could 
not have used anything so gained. He 
was lowly, belonged to the ranks of 
the lowly, and stayed .there. But 
in his heart was the same desire 


that beats in the best, the wisest, the 


gereatest—a consuming desire to bene- 
fit his fellow man.. Of him it can be 
truly said: He came that we might 
have a larger life, and have it still 
more abundantly. This teamster 
knew what something of that larger 
life, was, for the poets, the writers of 
seience, the great playwrights and the 
historians were his teachers and com- 
panions. Had thought of self, or 
pride, or vanity: been his counselors, 
he could have risen to a place of lead- 
ership and power. But for him there 
was the single mind, the steadfast pur- 
pose. Those who possessed him were 
his neighbors and their needs—for 
himself he had no thought nor eare. 
. Shall this man pass away unnoticed 
in the city that owes him so much? 
It would be a fitting thing, imdeed. 
that some public acknowledgment 
were made on the part of imstitutions 
and men to rear to this man’s memory 
a shaft suitable in character to the 
man’s life it would commemorate. 
Thousands of families to whom the 


expense of providing school books for 


their children no longer is a bar to 
their education; men and women of 
culture to whom this lowly man’s ex- 
ample was an inspiration—all who ad- 
mire the steadfastness of purpose that 
is faithful unto death—may by con- 
tributing their mites show their esti- 
mation of Joseph Heberle by rearing 
a monument over the grave his breth- 
ren in the labor movement provided 
for him in Spring Grove Cemetery. 
Or, if it shall be found better, some 
more public form of memorial even 
than this. Shall it be done ?—Times- 
Star. 


To the Officers and Members of Loeal 
INO AOS 47 lhe LOKEE Ad 33 


Brothers—Inasmuch as you have 





been so sorely afflicted by the loss of 


one of your members, Brother Joseph 
Heberle, who has so faithfully served 
not only your organization, but 
worked so untiringly for the welfare 
of the labor movement generally dur- 
ing so many years in the past, we, the 
members of Local No. 96, hereby ex- 
tend to you our sincere sympathy, 
and join you in mourning the loss of 
a brother, and’beg leave to offer the 
following: “Be it 

Resolved, That Hack and Cab Driv- 
ers’ Local Union, No. 793, and the 
Brotherhood of Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Local: Union, No. 96, of the I. B. of 
T., unite in mourning the loss of our 
esteemed brother’ and co-worker, 
Joseph Heberle, who was so suddenly 
taken from us by death on Thursday, 
September 12, 1907; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That the charters of both 
local unions: be draped for a period 
of thirty (30) days as a token of our 
sorrow and realization of our untime- 
ly loss; and, be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the records of our unions, 
a copy forwarded to the I. B. of T. 
Magazine, and one to the Chronicle 
for publication. 

Fraternally submitted by 
J. KE. LONGSTREET, 
Representative I. B. of T. 











The labor union that allows a per- 
son who is desirous of exercising the 
power to destroy to remain in a posi- 
tion of influence is guilty of the same - 
kind of negligence as the person who 


left the 
O’Leary’s 
danger from the conscious foe within 
is that he may temporarily gain the 
support of well-meaning members, but 
as we live in an age of ever increasing 
inteligence, the rank-and file are get- 
ting more and more able to separate 


lantern behind Mrs. 


the wheat from the chaff, both as to ™ 


measure and as to individuals. 
¢¢e 


The Cleveland members of the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers 
have become disgusted with the meth- 
ods adopted by that organization in 
its sully attempt to destroy organized 
labor. A new independent -organiza- 
tion of manufacturers is the result, 
with the object solely in view to build 
up Cleveland as a manufacturing city 
and leave the union smashing to 
Parry, Post, Van Cleave, Spencer and 
others of that ilk. 


cow.’ Happily the only . 


According to Van Cleave, president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
faecturers, when manufacturers appear 
before executive or legislative bodies, 
they are within their rights as citi- 
zens, but when union labor does this, 
it is guilty of seeking to ‘‘terrorize 
the government,’’ and a great outrage 
is committed, so that a million and 
a half dollar fund becomes necessary 
in order to attack the terrible evil. 
Such hypocrisy is nauseating. 

¢ £ € 

‘Chicago unionists have started a 
war upon the Pinkerton detective 
ageney and similar institutions. A 
state. conference has been ealled to 
meet in that city early in October to 
prepare plans to smash Pinkertonism. 
The actors’ union has taken the initia: 
tive by: having a bill prepared to be 
presented to the legislature providing 
that any individual who exercises 
police powers, other than the duly 
constituted public authorities, shall be 
punished by a fine of $5,000 and not 
less than one year in prison. 





Geo. P. Jocham 


The Peter Jocham Co. 


WAGON AND TRUCK MANUFACTURERS 
REPAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


142 Provost Street and 623 Henderson Street 
JERSEY (GUY; Nt: 


Established 1872 


Telephone Connection 


W. ie McKenney 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS 


(LIMITED) 


VARNISH 
MANUFACTURERS 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of Luxeberry 


Wood Finish (the only genuine hard oil finish made). 
Liquid Granite, Shingle Tint, etc. 


Factory and Main Office: Detroit 
Canadian Factory: Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches : 
New York Boston, Philadelphia Baltimore 
Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 
























STANDARD DOUBLE FEEDER - 


PATENTED 


‘3 





Standard 
Automatic 


Feed Boxes 









Price 32.5 each 


Standard Feed’ 
Boxes 


Automatic in action and perfect 








Standard Street 
Feeders 


The only sanitary device ever made. 
Automatic—Feeds all the grain 
to the horse and none to the 
street. 
Does away with disease-breeding 
YS nose bags. 
Saves 25 per cent. of your 
feed and doctor’s bills. 
from any similar device. Standard Slow Feeders are guar- 
Anything a horse eats or drinks TEES anteed to produce satisfactory 
can be used in our boxes. Price >1.00 each results. 


Use Standard Feed Boxes and Bags and save $32.00 in 
feed every year on each horse. Results guaranteed. 


Send for FREE booklet ‘‘HINTS TO HORSE OWNERS.’’ 


Standard Feed Box Manufacturing Co. 


16 South Broad Street...PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














in results. 





Prevents waste of grain, colic, 





indigestion, and bolting of feed. 
Money Saved. Four quarts of 
feed from Standard Boxes give 








more nutriment than six quarts 
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SRN TYPEWRITER 


The value of the Visibility of the 
Pioneer Visible UNDERWOOD 
is so Visibly Visible to-day that | 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
241 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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tame: Have You? 
Tiet Lalelevins Nove Clothing 





SSUEO BY AUTHORITY THESE ARE. THE +] SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 
Dacex NITE) ¢ De 
GNI T ED : 
\ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
For Riady Made Sa UN ION LABELS For Clothing Made to Order 


If Not You are Employing 
Non-Union Labor 


ALL GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED IN BY MACHINE 
STITCHING IN THE POCKETS of PANTS, COATS ‘and VESTS 


UNDERSTAND . 
BROTHER UNIONIST— 


That the best made shoes the shoes made ‘inde the 
best manufacturing conditions—the shoes that best 
stand wear—bear the union stamp, as shown herewith. 
@ Ask your dealer for Union Stamp Shoes, and if he 


cannot supply you, write 


Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 





BALL WATCHES 


Built in light, healthy shops, by + 


well-paid, skilled labor—you - L. 7x is SO HON.S 


yr y ONE PRIGE 
know that means best-quality pro- 43 a 5 Tan io oP AILRO ADWATGH. 
duct “Official R. R. 100 es ae 


. Try an a a 5 ae Batt Buioine: CLEVELAND, O 
Standard”’ for one year—if you're , QL ery CHICAGO ‘Once’ en 
not delighted you get your money | cev-soeceos ft 


back. @ Send for Booklet and name of reliable dealer in your city handling the BALL WATCHES. 


THE WEBB C. BALL WATCH COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
BALL WATCHES ARE THE RAILROAD STANDARD 
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TEAMSTER: 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THOSE ENGAGED IN THE 
TEAMING INDUSTRY 





— 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
‘OF TEAMSTERS 


H? PER YEAR rd 10 CENTS PER COPY 
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THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 
WA (you SHOULD USE 
Ain AXLE. GREASE 





No well-equipped stable should be without 


Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 
Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - ~- Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—*‘Fine as Silk’ 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
CHICAGO NEWYORK _ST. LOUIS 


HIGHEST AWARD 


World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


VERY TEAMSTER Should 
try this Polish. You will be 
surprised how quick it works. 
Once used always used. Sold 
by the leading harness houses 
the world over. 


10c A BOX 
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When You Buy Soap Look 
For This Naumber--363 


This is the U. S. Government Guarantee Mark you will find 
with every cake and package of 





Buchan’s Soap 


And Antiseptic Specialties 






‘issued from our factories hereafter. {Not the slightest change 

had to be made in the composition of our soaps to get this 
Government Guarantee Mark of Purity, either. QBuchan’s 
soaps have been the purest and best soaps on the market for 
forty years. 


Buchan’s Soap Corporation 
Branswick Building, No. 225 5th Ave., New York City. 
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SELF-SHARPENING 


ENDORSED BY MASTER HORSESHOERS N. P. ASSOCIATION 


The making of genuine SELF-SHARPENING CALKS alls for long | 
experience, scientific methods, finest materials and skill of the highest order. 

The dullest manufacturer can turn out calks that look like the real thing, but 
go dull when put to the service test. 

Simply talk, promises, declarations, etc., do not make ANY brand of 
calks GOOD calks. 

It takes more of a foundation than mere talk, and something that lasts longer 
than "wind" to make good calks. 

The test of a good calk is the satisfaction it gives when almost worn out. 

Any shoe calk will give satisfaction WHEN NEW. 

The mere fact that a calk is made of steel is nothing in its favor. The steel 
must be hardened SCIENTIFICALLY. 

The good calk must be MADE RIGHT to WEAR RIGHT, and that 
means it must be SELF-SHARPENING. 

The H and Rowe Calks wear right, because they are perfect in design, fault- 
less in construction, made of the highest quality of steel, by scientific methods that 
are the outgrowth of years of study, experiment and practical experience. 

We find that the problems, which we solved years ago, are bothering most 
of the manufacturers of calks to-day. 

We long since passed through the experimental stage of manufacturing calks, 
and in these two famous brands offer you the most highly perfected and absolutely 
satisfactory calks on the market. 


"CALK TALKS" SENT FREE 


Send for our booklet, "Calk Talks." It tells all about calks, and the REASON WHY 
the H Calk (all steel) and the Rowe Calk (steel center) are the best in the world. 


H & ROWE CALK COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
109-111 Broad Street NEW YORK CITY 
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ORGANIZED LABOR’S PROBLEMS. 
(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 


Trades unionism is passing through 
a critical period in its history. ‘Tt 
will always be on the verge of a crisis, 
because it has to do with life, for life 
must mean growth, and growth means 
pain. 

But there are certain conditions in 
the industrial world which eall for 
most careful thought on the part of 
trades union leaders. No little two 
by four propaganda method will meet 
the situation. 

First, there is the enemy from with- 
out. Never before has there been 
made such a systematic effort to de- 
stroy organized labor. Employers’ 
associations and eitizens’ alliances 
have largely passed their ‘period of 
hysteria. They are now getting down 
to the job ina scientific, business-like 
way. They are attacking labor 
through the courts. They are em- 
ploying expert lawyers, many of 
whom are absolutely unscrupulous, 
and who devote their entire time to 
the task of mapping out campaigns 
against the trades union, and sup- 
posedly in the interest of their em- 
ployers. They have an almost unlim- 
ited amount of money at their dispo- 

















sal. A half million dollars a year by 
the national association, besides the 
millions raised by local bodies, is to 
be used against the ‘‘bad’’ type of 
trades unionism, which means, in most 
eases, the trades union which dares 
20 out on strike. 

These efforts will fail to destroy or- 
ganized labor. They will purge it so 
that it will become stronger and. bet- 
ter, just as the Church was purged 
through the fieree opposition of its 
oppressors. But there are certain 
things within trades unionism which 
demand the attention of its truest 
friends. 

First, there is its very strength. The 
orowth of trades unionism in recent 
years has been one of the most signifi- 
eant things of modern times. This 
gvrowth has brought with it a great 
mass of enthusiastic fighters, but who, 
at the same time; are uninformed as 
to the fundamental principles of their 
eause. These will endanger the move- 
ment if-no effort is made to give their 
work , intelligent direction. There 
must be better ‘‘team-work.’’ Their 
attack must not be that of the mob, 
but that of trained soldiers. Clearly, 
then, the leaders must see to it that 
the recruits shall have a course of 
training which will enable them to 
‘‘oive a reason for the hope that is 
within them.’’ 

Second, on account of the develop- 
ment of organized labor there has 
come to be a specialization of indus- 
tries even within its ranks, which has 
very naturally resulted in jurisdic- 
tional strife. Even mob enthusiasm 
is better than this, for the mob will 
receive sympathy from the neutral on- 
looker, but jurisdictional strife not 
only causes bitterness and hatred 
within, but disgust and ridicule with- 
out. 

Third, organized labor must deal 
not only with the ignorance of its own 
members, but it must educate the gen- 
eral public. It is lamentable that 
even otherwise intelligent business and 
professional men are in absolute ig- 
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norance of the principles of organized 
labor. If the public does not know- 
about trades unionism it must be ad-: 
mitted that it is the fault of organized © 
labor. It is not the business of the | 
outsider to inform ':’ self concerning — 
trades unionism. it is the trades 
union’s job to compel attention and 
to correctly inform the outsider. 

These are some of the problems 
which confront organized labor today. 
That they will be adjusted in due time 
there can be no doubt... But imme- 
diate attention to them will save many 
a year of struggle and a great deal of 
suffering and heartache. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
Mr. D. J“ Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Local No. 
763 regrets very much to advise you 
of the death of one of our members, 
Brother Kenna. Brother Kenna was 
a faithful member and his family ex- 
pressed themselves as very much 
pleased with our sick and death ben- 
efit fund, which goes to show that la- 
bor unions not only aid the men in 
securing better wages and conditions, 
but prove a blessing to the family dur- 
ing the illness of a brother member, 
and the money received when a mem- 
ber dies proves a great help to the 
members of the family of the de- 
ceased. Fraternally yours, 

WM. CALLAN; 
Ree. See. L. U. 763. 


More than 1,000 persons were killed 
last year in the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, according to the annual re- 
port just issued by James Ruddock, 
chief of the department of mines. 
The statistics show that 557 persons 
were killed at anthracite mines and 
477 in the bituminous fields. It ap- 
pears from the report that most of 
the victims were responsible for their 
own deaths, the majority being due to 
““earelessness. ’’ 
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To the Officers and Members of our Local Unions Throughout Our Entire 
Jurisdiction—Greeting : 


ROTHERS, with the hand of good fellowship I greet you, wherever you 

may be, and ask you to kindly consider and carefully read this, my first 
communication to you since I came into the office of General President, Oc- 
tober 1. ' 

Looking over the situation, the prospects for our organization never were 
brighter than they are at present. From all quarters of this great continent 
come reports of encouragement to this office and pledges from our officers to 
work most earnestly for our welfare for the coming year. But ‘‘actions speak 
better than words,’’ and on our return to the convention next year our work 
will be judged. 

_, Our General Executive Board has just adjourned, and while in session 
matters of deep importance were carefully discussed and judgment rendered 
on every question for the best interest of our organization. 

From all quarters under our jurisdiction appeals have come for organ- 
izers. Many good organizers were appointed, but we found it impossible (no 
matter how anxious we were) to grant many of the requests. However, every 
case where an organizer was not appointed the requests have been held in the 
General Office for future reference, with the hope that we will be able to grant 
the request within a short time. | 

Great. attention was given by the Board. to the matter of bonding local 
secretary-treasurers. We find, from information received from bonding com- 
panies, that they will pay shortage of secretary-treasurers provided parties 
bonded will live up to the Constitution and By-Laws of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, especially on that part which compels the trustees 
to audit the books once every three months and see that accounts of the secre- 
tary-treasurer and deposits in the bank correspond. It would-also be well for 
trustees to get a statement officially from the bank (where it could be pro- 
eured) for the purpose of reading it in their report, and for future reference 
in case anything should arise. We cannot be too careful in this matter, as 
it is much easier to be on the safe side than to go to court should anything 
arise. 

Our aim for the coming year should be to build up our treasury and 
strenethen our organization, so that we can withstand the onslaughts of the 
employers who are organizing to put us out of existence. Many employers, 
however, have come to realize that the trade union movement is here to stay, 
and that if labor unions get defeated for a moment in strikes and such, that 
from the ashes of the organization, seemingly defeated, springs a more solid 
and powerful organization than before; so that with this condition there is 
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no reason why our craft cannot double its membership within a year. With 
every officer of a local working faithfully, with every member helping the 
officers, there can be no mistake, but we must go ahead. 

I trust that we may be able to assist every local union, and relying on 
the locals to assist the general officers, as with harmony and each helping the 
other, our organization will in a short time once more be back where we were 
before, ranking with the great organizations of the American Federation of 
Labor. DANIEL J. TOBIN, Gen. Pres. 


= = = Sa 
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IN the Reader Magazine for September William Jennings Bryan discusses 
the purposes and results of labor unions, and concludes thus: 

‘‘Mhe labor organization has been an important factor in the laboring 
man’s progress. It has shortened hours; it has increased wages; it has secured 
the passage of laws for the prevention of child labor; it was largely instru- 
mental in introducing the secret ballot, and it has in a hundred ways made 
its impress upon industry, government and society. That it has made mis- 
takes is true, but what organization composed of human beings is ,free from 
mistakes ? 

‘‘The labor organization has helped those outside of it as well as those 
inside. To test it, take a case where a labor organization has secured an ad- 
vance in wages and ask the employer why he pays union and non-union men 
the same wages, and he will tell you that the non-union men will not work 
for less than he pays the union men, and yet there are some who wonder why 
members of the union, who pay their dues to the organization and contribute 

- to the support of their brothers on a strike, should object to sharing in the 
victory with those who not only refuse to bear the burdens, but sometimes 
endeavor to defeat the strike.’’ 

It is certainly reasonable to assume that lahor organizations must be of 
considerable advantage to the people of this country when such a prominent 
individual as Mr. Bryan speaks so highly of them. There is no doubt that 
almost every individual American, from President Roosevelt down, admit that 
labor unions have done some good for the American people. Only the narrow- 

- minded and bigoted believe that labor unions are wrong. 

Let us hope that the day will soon come when those feeble-minded indi- 
viduals will see their mistake and advance with the rank and file of America’s 
most distinguished citizens. 











[aD the pleasure of listening to the address of Mr. Gompers before the 
conference called by the Civic Federation, held in Chicago October 23, for 
the purpose of discussing the trust question. It is safe to say that no other . 
speaker was listened to with such deep interest in his dissection of the trusts 
and to his remarks upon the present system of injunctions. How small he 
made those individuals look that claimed that labor unions were a trust banded 
together for the purpose of injuring the business of the employers. Their 
statements withered lke snakes when he finished his address. 
In the evening Mr. Gompers presided over the conference, and he cer- 
tainly seemed at home while conducting the session that evening. 
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WE are pleased to announce that John Mitchell, president of the United 

Mine Workers of America, is rapidly recovering from the effects of the 
dangerous operation he underwent a few days ago. It is expected that he 
will soon be at his post as leader of the largest labor organization in the world. 
It will take many weeks, perhaps months, before Mr. Mitchell will really be 
back in perfect health, but certainly if the good wishes of the workingmen 
of this country can be of any assistance, he will not be long in the sick room. 
It is safe to say that no man in any walk of life today, if he speak the truth, 
ean say other of Mr. Mitchell than that he deserves all the good will so gen- 
erously extended him by the American people. 


OMETIMES we hear it said by those patriotic Americans comprising the 
Citizens’ Alliance, such as Parry, Post and Van Cleave, whose principal 
object is to endeavor to impress upon the minds of the American workmen 
that labor leaders, as a rule, have no other object in view but to further their 
own selfish interest. As a matter of fact this has been disproved so often 
that it seems unnecessary to even notice the statements. However, let me 
sight one instance which may be of some benefit to those patriotic gentlemen. 
Mr. Klapetzky, who for many years was at the head of the Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ Union, in fact the individual who made the Barbers’ Union, after seven- 
teen years of hard work and thoroughly worn out, his organization, in conven- 
tion assembled, voted to give to him the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
in order to help him in the many years before him, and in this manner prove 
to, him the appreciation in which he was held. But after due consideration 
Mr. Klapetzky refused to accept this money, stating that he had received a 
salary while he worked and that he was perfectly satisfied as long as his union 
had become so grand a success and that he had done some good for his fellow- 
men. The result is, that the twenty-five thousand dollars remains ‘in the 
treasury of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union. This union today has a treéas- 
ury of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars and a membership of thirty 
thousand, and Mr. Klapetzky a few years ago had seen it without a dollar 
and with only about one hundred members. 

Now, Messrs. Parry, Post and Van Cleave, point out any instance of a 
similar nature in the corporation or trust world where paid officials refused 
to accept twenty-five thousand dollars. What do you say now of the leaders 
of organized labor? Are they all self-seekers? We think not. As a matter of 
fact there are very few business concerns who do not pay more for the energetic 
work performed than labor unions pay their principal officers, but the truth 
is that men who work for labor organizations feel that ‘‘not on bread alone 
doth men live,’’ but on the good they do in their every-day life. 


[UEine the past few months considerable information has been sought 

from the office of the General President and General Secretary in refer- 
ence to how and when withdrawal cards shall be issued. Some of this has 
arisen because of the fact that the United Teamsters of America in Chicago 
are still in existence. 

Section 88 of our Constitution plainly covers this matter and reads as 
follows : 

‘*Any member ceasing to be aCe engaged at the craft must be given 

an honorable withdrawal card.’’ 
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So 


This, of course, does not mean one working for his local union, but if 
any member ieaves our craft and becomes engaged exclusively in another busi- 
3 ness and not working for the teaming craft, he shall be given an honorable 
| withdrawal ecard. 
Hi Now, in some places where our members get employment where the United 
Teamsters of. America are in control (as for instance the ice wagon drivers 
of Chicago) our local unions must not issue either withdrawal cards or trans- 
fer cards, as the members are not leaving the teaming industry and cannot 
be given withdrawal cards and transfer cards must be issued only to mem- 
bers in good standing seeking admission into a duly accredited local of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

This matter was fully discussed at the meeting of the General Executive 
Board, and this was their decision. 





EAULIZING the unfortunate situation in the division of the organized'team- 

sters of the country and the necessity for bringing about a reconciliation, 
so that the interests of the teamsters may not suffer, but on the contrary may 
be protected and advanced, President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor consulted with representatives of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and of the United Teamsters of America, and communicated with 
the executive officers of both organizations with a view of eliminating this 
division and to bring about unity. 

The executive members of the organizations named accepted his invita- 
tion to meet him and each other in conference, which was held at the Briggs 
House, Chicago, Ill., October 20 and 21, 1907. 

The existing division and the means to end it were fully discussed, but 
A no agreement was reached. 

Waa) I wish to say that the committee representing our organization did every- 
q thing we considered we could do in accordance with the action of our late 
| convention to bring about harmony in the ranks of the teamsters of the 
) country. | | 
| We offered to take back any local of teamsters who had left.us and place | 
Hi them in good standing in our organization on the payment of one month’s 

Ta) per capita tax, giving them their old charter in every instance where charters 

Wt had not been taken up by another local union. This, in my opinion, is as far 

as we could go in accordance with the action of the convention. They, on 

their return, were to be protected by our International organization just the , 
same as any of the other locals who had:remained loyal, and the past was to 

be forgotten. 

The committee representing the organization from the other side wanted 
| another amalgamation; another repetition of the Niagara Falls Convention ; 
| a convention as soon as possible, and in the meantime, before the convention, 
| - they requested that they be given seven members on the Executive Board, also | 
| that two of their executive board should be constantly employed until the | 
ealling of the next convention; that the convention be held under the auspices 
of representatives from the American Federation of Labor, and that it take 
place in some other city than St. Louis or Detroit, and many other demands 
He which space will not allow us to make mention of at this time. 

til Was it any wonder that we could not agree, even with all the arguments 
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offered by representatives of the labor movement who. were present at the 
conference that something should be done to bring about’ that peace so much 
desired by the rank and file? 

Too much cannot be said at this time in praise of President Gompers 
for his earnest and faithful service in trying to bring both sides together ; 
but he needs no praise, for as he said himself at the close of the conference, 
if some good was only done by both sides coming together his time and energy 
would be well employed and no one would be more happy than Samuel Gom- 
pers. : 
It is too bad that we, who should be fighting the employers who are unjust 
to our members and to us, bound and thoroughly organized against us, should 
be battling among ourselves. No one suffers but the men who drive the teams. 
How much longer are they going to stand it? I trust that there will be an 
awakening of the rank and file which will put a stop to this unpleasant feel- 
ing and do away with that which causes so much suffering for the individual 
member in the organization of the teamsters of this country. 

One thing was accomplished, and if nothing else was done this much was 
done, that the committees representing both organizations, for the first time 
since the secession movement started a year ago, met in conference, even in 
friendliness ; this meeting and talking together, necessitating many hours, may 
be the opening of the door of peace for all concerned. 


K are just in receipt of a copy of the report which President W. D. 

Mahon of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Kmployes of America submitted to their convention, which opened in New 
Orleans on Monday, October 7. This report shows that the past two years 
have been very successful ones for the association, they having increased in 
membership 6,000. Better hours and conditions have been secured for the 
members in nearly every section of the country, and in a great many cases 
have succeeded in having laws passed for the protection of their membership 
‘against accidents. During these two years they have paid out sick and death 
benefits to the amount of “$99,752.06. 


LINCOLN'S IDEA OF LABOR. Let them beware of surrendering a 


It is not necessary nor fitting here 
that a general argument should be 
made in favor of popular institutions ; 
but there 1s one point, with its con- 
nections, not so hackneyed as most 
others, to which I ask a brief atten- 
tion. It is the effort to place capital 
on an equal footing with, if not above, 
labor, in the structure of government. 
> Labor is the superior of 
capital and deserves much the higher 
consideration. * ™ *™ + No men liv- 
ing are more worthy to be trusted 
than those who toil up from poverty ; 
none less inclined to take or touch 
what they have not honestly earned. 


political power, which they already 
possess, and which, if surrendered, 
will surely be used to close the door 
of advancement to such as they, and 
to fix new burdens and disabilities 
upon them, till all of liberty shall be 
lost.—President Lineoln’s Message of 
December 3, 1861. 


KEPT TAB ON HIM. 

Why, Johnny, what are you doing 
pushing the cat on Mr. Nicefello: in 
that fashion ? 

Papa told me to ‘stay in ihe parlor 
and keep Tab on him while he was 
here. 























































SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin and the Newly Elect- 
ed Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters: 


Gentlemen—Loecal 229 extends to 
you a welcome greeting and hopes as 
time goes on we may become better 
acquainted and see more of our offi- 
cers in the future than we have in the 
past. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that we will have good reports 
from you and that we will not be left 
alone to battle for ourselves as we 
have had to do in the past, at least 
that is the wish of the members of No. 
229. We see by our magazine that 
we have the Second Vice-President, 
Joseph Forkey, in our district and 
only 140 miles from this city, and can 
be ‘reached by four railroads from 
New York at a moderate rate of fare 
and in about four hours’ time. We 
may want him or some other officer of 
the I. B. of T. very soon after the ad- 
journment of the American F'edera- 
tion of Labor convention, which will 
be convened on November 11, and we 
hope to have the assistance of one of 
our officers as soon after adjournment 
as possible. 

We have a conference fixed for the 
latter part of November with: the 
brewery owners with reference to tak- 
ing over the drivers who are now with 
the United Brewery Workers; also to 
close up an agreement with the brew- 
ery owners and to fix that grievance 
for all time to come. It must be done 
before we can have peace and our 
members left alone. We feel sure that 
we will have the assistance of one of 
our newly elected officers to assist No. 





229 in maintaining its interest in this 
city. We have a large field for or- 
vanizing and we are making some 
headway and improving the condi- 
tions of those who become members of 
our Local 229. We have just closed 
up an agreement with a large firm for 
twenty-two of our members at $14 per 


_ week minimum, with ten hours as a 


day’s work; any work done before 7 
a. m. or after 6 p. m. shall be consid- 
ered overtime; also two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay. This same firm 
paid its men the sum of $11 per week 
as aminimum last year. This is only 
one of the many agreements we have 
with the employers of this city, and 
we wish to see our neighboring cities 
organized. It would help us here, as 
this is the largest city with the best 
conditions for teamsters. Unorgan- 


ized conditions of the nearby cities: 


keeps a surplus of drivers on hand, 
and we have a great amount of trou- 
ble with this surplus. If the other 
eities were organized these drivers 
would remain at home and give their 
attention to building up the conditions 
in their own cities. 

Organization has been an important 
factor in the laboring man’s progress. 
It has shortened hours; it has in- 
creased wages; it has improved sani- 
tary conditions; it has secured the pas- 
sage of laws for the prevention of 
child labor; it was largely instru- 
mental in introducing the secret bal- 
lot, and it has in a hundred ways made 
its impression upon industry, govern- 
ment and society. That it has made 
mistakes is true, but what organiza- 
tion composed of human beings is free 
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from mistakes? The labor organiza- 
tion has helped those outside of it 
as well as those inside. ‘To test it, 
take a ease where a labor organization 
has secured an advance in wages and 
ask the employer why he pays union 
and non-union men the same wages, 
and he will tell you that the non-union 
man will not work for less than he 
pays the union man, and yet there are 
some who wonder why members of the 
union who pay their dues to the or- 
ganization and contribute to the sup- 
port of their brothers on strike should 
object to sharing in the victory with 
those who not only refuse to bear the 
burdens, but sometimes endeavor to 
defeat the strike. Let the tramp of 
labor shake the earth to its very cen- 
ter. “Only cowards and knaves need 
fear the doom of wrong and injustice. 
Let labor organize, agitate and edu- 
eate. Dispel the clouds of ignorance 
and usher in the day of industrial 
equality, the equality of labor with 
all other factors employed in the work 
of the world. M. KE. KANE, 
Business Agent for No. 229. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Some time 
ago Bakers’ Union No. 118 and Bak- 
ers’ Drivers’ Union No. 33 declared 
the Mills Home-Made Bread Bakery 
unfair to organized labor, and since 
that time have jointly endeavored to 
make known to the public the attitude 
of this firm, and have met with much 
success so far, but the firm is still run- 
ning several wagons from its agency 
at 800 Twentieth street N.. W., the 
bread being forwarded from Balti- 
more, Md. Not the least conspicuous 
thing about the wagons is their re- 
markably high numbers—‘‘ No. 167,’’ 
for. instance—painted, of course, in 
very large figures. Several cities are 
also named on each wagon—Boston, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn and a half dozen 
others. Whether the firm really does 
business in those cities or whether it 


is merely an advertising scheme we 
cannot say, but if such branches exist 
it is well that unionists in the different 
localities should know the stand taken 
by the company in the capital city. 

On motion of a delegate from: No. 
33 the delegate from ‘the Central La- 
bor Union, J. L. Rodier of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 101, was instructed to 
vote for strict trades autonomy in the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention. 

Members of our local were much 
pleased at the action of the I. B. of T. 
convention in electing Brother John 
Callahan of Local No. 1 as one of its 
five delegates to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and are hoping to meet 
him, either on his way to Norfolk or 
after the adjournment of the conven- 
tion. 

As an evidence of the fact that the 
aims and objects of organized labor 
would frequently meet with encour- 
agement and assistance from outsiders 
if placed in the proper light before 
them, instead of holding aloof from 
the public and taking it for granted 
that they would manifest no interest 
or sympathy in our movement, it was 
reported to the Central Labor Union 
a few nights ago by General Secretary 
James F. McHugh of the stone eut- 
ters that the committee appointed by 
the Central body to visit labor organi- 
zations in the interests of the striking 
telegraphers made a mistake and re- 
quested admittance to a meeting 
which, they were under the impres- 
sion, was being held by the Carpen- 
ters’ Union, but which proved to be 
a meeting of the Modern Woodmen. 
Seeing the officers’ uniforms, and 
realizing their mistake, they proceed- 
ed to excuse themselves and withdrew, 
but were told by the chairman that 
made no difference and, as representa- 
tives of the telegraphers, they were in- 
vited to state their ease. After a hur- 
ried consultation the committee de- 
cided to accept and speak on the 
rights of American citizens to belong 
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to any organization they might see fit, 
labor : or. otherwise. After hearing 
their remarks the Woodmen contrib- 
uted one dollar each to aid the strik- 
ing telegraphers. Taking that body 
of men as a fair sample of the mem- 
bership, one scarcely wonders that the 
order of Modern Woodmen is a giant 
in the fraternal world. with 800,000 
members. It is only fair, Mr. Editor, 
to add that. the writer is not a member 
of the Woodmen and has no selfish 
ends in view, but is merely desirous 
of giving due credit to such a generous 
and broad-minded fraternity. 

In conelusion, Mr. Editor, we would 
like to urge upon the membership the 
value of the union label, the silent, 
yet powerful factor which our enemies 
fear far more than the strike. In- 


deed, so far-reaching is the effect of 


the label that the necessity for strikes 
will decrease in proportion to the in- 
ereased demand for goods bearing 
union labor’s sacred emblem. | De- 
fend it vigorously! Demand it fear- 
lessly and courageously! No; you 
will not find it on Postum Cereal or 
Grape Nuts! FRED W. FOX, 
Press Cor. L. U. No. 33. 
October 24, 1907. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—In compli- 
ance with the request of the General 
Executive Board I herewith submit a 
letter for our magazine for the No- 
vember issue. 

Pertaining to the organization 
throughout the country which I have 
traveled since the convention, | must 
say that the sentiment of the men to- 
wards’ their local unions is much 
stronger than it has been for some 
time. The workers in each and every 
local are endeavoring to build up their 
organization and benefit themselves 
for the coming year. 

In Detroit, which has been poorly 
organized for some years, I find that 
the sentiment of the men is very 


strongly in favor of organization, and 
I beheve with an organizer in the 
field, with the assistance of a business 
agent in that city, we shall soon have 
a well-organized city. 

Throughout Illinois the conditions 
are very good, as usual, the coal team- 
sters being especially strong. I want 
to say a word now to the officers and 
members of each local union about the 
eare of the books and funds of local 
unions. The Constitution is very 
clear this year on the care of the funds 
of the organization, also the duties of 
trustees. I, as auditor, have found a 
oreat many cases where the secretary 
and officers have complained that they 
did not understand the Constitution. 

I hope that all secretaries, treasur- 
ers and officers of the local unions 
will understand that I am lable to 
drop in any day, and it is much easier 
to have the Constitution complied 
with before I get there than to have 
any trouble in making it compulsory 
that the local union lives to the law. 

I also wish to ask the members of 
each and every local union to insist 
upon the monthly per capita stamps 
being placed upon their due-book 
upon the payment of their dues. 

I will be in the Western country, 
west of the Mississippi river, for the 
next three months, and will endeavor 
to have a letter in for our magazine 
each month on the conditions in that 
part of the country. 

F'raternally yours, 
G. W. BRIGGS. 

October 27, 1907. 





BUFFALO, N, Y. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—It seems a 
long time since we have seen anything 
in our journal relating to news of the 
eraft in Buffalo, so I thought I would 
send in a few lines concerning us for 
the benefit of sister locals throughout 
the country. 

Since returning from the board 
meeting I have had a*good chance to 


ee 
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note the conditions of the different 
locals in the vicinity, and I must say 
that with one or two exceptions they 
are all in a prosperous condition, 
especially Local 62, Cab Drivers; Lo- 
eal 83, Delivery Wagons, and Local 
158, Individual Owners. 

October 7 Local 62, Cab Drivers, 
held their election for business agent, 
I having resigned that position after 
being elected Fifth Vice-President. 
Brother George Adams, a charter 
member, a fearless, hard worker, be- 
ing elected to the position without a 
dissenting vote (pretty popular), and 
on the 14th they elected a new presi- 
dent in place of myself, Brother Ed- 
ward Barker, another war horse, and 
member of several years’ standing, be- 
ing elected, both elections being held 
before a large and enthusiastic bunch 
of members. 

October 22 we are going to hold a 
mass meeting for all teamsters, to de- 
vise ways and means of bringing about 
a: betterment of the conditions of the 
teaming craft in general. 

I think it would be.a good idea to 
bunch the locals together in all large 
and medium size cities and hold a 
mass meeting once in a while. If it 
does no good it does no harm; it will 
at any rate show the people outside 
and iside of the teamsters’ craft that 
the members of the I. B. of T. are not 


dead, but are still in the ring. 


With suecess and best wishes to 
yourself and all sister locals, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
HARVEY EDDY, 
Fifth Vice- President. 
October 22, 1907. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Mr.. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 





you the conditions that existed: in To- 
ledo before the teamsters were organ- 
ized, and also since their organization : 

On May 17, 1893, the men who were 
engaged in this craft became dissatis- 
fied with the conditions under which 


they were working and appealed to 
the American Federation of Labor for 
a charter, which was granted to them. 
The condition of wages at that time 
was $6.00 and $7.00 a week for seven 
days a week and all kinds of hours 
which the employer saw fit to impose 
upon them. 

Two years later, after - receiving 
their charter, an attempt was made to 
increase the wages to $1.50 per day, 
which many of the employers paid 
after the demand was made, but owing 
to the fact that the men were not 
strongly organized the members of 
that organization, one after another, 
were discharged and the wages were 
paid to the unorganized. men, which 
caused the organization to drift down 
to seven members, who stood loyal to 
the organization ,and retained the 
charter, and the seven men left who 
retained the charter knew there would 
be some results in the organization in 
the future. 

A year after the organization was 
taken up again and another attempt 
was made to secure recognition of the 
union, and was defeated again. 

In 1899 an international charter 
was granted to the teamsters from the 
American Federation of Labor, of 
which this local union was a party 
thereof. Another attempt was then 
made for an increase of wages and 
recognition. While some of our mem- 
bers stood loyal to the organization 
when the call was made upon them to 
strive for the conditions, others re- 
mained at work. /This met with fail-: 
ure again. 

In 1903 another attempt was made 
by the remaining members of the local 
union to see if the conditions could 
not be bettered for. the teamsters in 
the city of Toledo. At that time they 
met with success. We increased the 
wages from $6.00 a week to $9.50, 
and wages from $9.00 to $11.00° and 
from $9.00 to $12.00 and ten hours per 
day. .This agreement expired May 1, 
1905, and owing to the fact that one 
of our largest Western cities was fight- 
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ing for its rights, which is due to the 
workers, and on account of this we re- 
mained silent until May 1, 1906. 

An agreement was again presented 
for an increase of wages of $2.00 per 
week, whereby we received a compro- 
mise of $1.20 and 25 cents an hour for 
all overtime. | 
. These are the conditions that exist- 
ed before and after the organization 
up to the present time for the general 
teamsters. 

I will now give you a statement of 
a local union ealled the Hack and Cab 
Drivers’ Union. This local was or- 
sanized in 1903. The condition of 
this craft is such that I am ashamed to 
report on conditions that existed be- 
fore the organization. As for wages, 
there were none. The employers sim- 
ply paid the men whatever they want- 
ed to. If they thought they earned 
a quarter or two they would give it 
to them, and the homes of the men 
were in the same place as the animals 
they drove. 

In April of 1903 a demand was 
made by this local union for condi- 
tions. By this they were forced out 
on the street. They did not lose en- 
tirely nor did they win. The increase 
of wages and the shortening of their 
working hours were granted, but their 
organization was demoralized. 

In 1906 an attempt was made by 
the Teamsters’ District Council of To- 
ledo and vicinity to reorganize the 
Hack and Cab Drivers’ Union, which 
met with suecess and whereby they 
were able to hold the conditions which 
they. fought for in 1903 and got a 
closed shop agreement signed. 

In 1907 another agreement was put 
out which entitled them to a small in- 
crease in wages and recognition of the 
union. The wages of this craft now 
are $11.00, $12.00 and $14.00 per week 
of twelve hours per day. 

These are.the conditions that exist 
for these men by organization. 

I will also give you a statement of 
another local, known as the [ee Wagon 
Drivers and Helpers. 


These men have made an attempt to 
organize themselves time after time, 
but each time met with failure. But 
in 1903 an attempt was again made to 
see if they could not organize a union 
to be known as the Ice Wagon Drivers 
and Helpers, and this time they met 
with success. 

I will now state the wages paid to 
these men before their organization in 
1903: $9.00 and $10.00 per week, 
work every Sunday and holidays and 
from 5 a. m. until all hours at night. 
Many of these men never saw their 
homes or families from week in to 
week out, for when they got through 
with their work the time was so short 
before they would have to go to work 
again they made their homes in the 
barn. 

Since 1903 their conditions have im- 
proved both in wages and hours. The 
wages now paid are $14.00 and $16.00, 
and no work on Sundays or holidays. 

These are the conditions that ex- 
isted before their organization and 
also at the present time. 

This ought to show to the members 
throughout the whole entire country 
what can be brought about by men of 
this craft in organizing and standing 
together. 

Hoping that each and every one of 
our members in the entire organiza- 
tion will try their utmost to bring the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters up to one of the largest and most 
successful organizations under the 
American Federation of Labor, I re- 
main, Fraternally yours, 

E. J. HOFFMAN, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
October 16, 1907. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Believing it 
to be the duty of all affiliated locals 
to keep the members of the Brother- 
hood informed as to their views and 
progress of the organization, we trust 
that you will find space in the col- 
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umns of our valuable and popular 
magazine for this letter, as it is a long 
time since we had a letter in our mag- 
azine. I have been elected recording 
secretary of Local No. 567 of Du- 
buque, and I take it upon myself to 
let our sister locals know that we have 
two locals in this city, Local No. 567, 
Team Drivers, and Local No. 532, Liv- 
ery Drivers, and we are progressing. 
We had a little trouble on our hands 
this summer, but everything is going 
along nicely now, and we only lost 
two members out of two hundred. We 
have one scab who used to be a mem- 
ber of our local, and when the mill 
teamsters were out he went and 
scabbed on them, so brother teamsters 
of all affiliated locals, beware of the 
scab if he ever goes to your city. He 
used to be a hot-head when he was in 
our local, and now he is looked upon 
as a downright seab. Brother mem- 
bers, whatever may go wrong, never 
turn out to be one of them to whom 
the finger of scorn is pointed as you 
go along the street. Always help 
your business agent, put your shoul- 
der to the wheel, push along and help 


build up your organization, and when 
you purchase anything always de- 
mand the union label and in that way 
help other organizations. The team- 
sters here get very good wages and 
work ten hours a day. | 

Trusting that I have not tired you 
with too long a letter, I remain, 

F'raternally yours, 
ERNEST PIERCY, 
Ree. See. Local No. 567: 
October 6, 1907. 





EDUCATION. 


He who has learned much: but not 
how to use it, is ignorant; whereas he 
who has learned little but also how to 
use it, is educated. 


Madness has more need of good 
attendants than wisdom.—Cervan- 
tes 





Out of the frying pan into the fire. 
—Cervantes. 

Little said is soon mended.—Cer- 
vantes. 





WEAR THE EMBLEM OF OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The above cuts represent the button, cuff button and watch fob sold 


by the General Office. 


Buttons, 25c. a piece. 


Cuff Buttons, 75c. a pair. 


The prices are as follows: 


Watch Charms, $1.50 a piece. 


All orders should be sent to Thos. L. Hughes, Secretary, Room 401, 


Unity Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Built in light, healthy shops, by Se Feo ns Jer ANS se Ape: | 
Bi? de, Sy S0FPGALST py 


well-paid, skilled labor—you =' ONE PRIGE 
\ 
> PAILROAD WATCH. 9) 


know that means best-quality pro- ait 

66 ae - 
duct. ‘Try an Official R. R. eBakk -BUILDING: CLEVELAND, O \ 
Standard’’ for one year—if you're Once oree eae ST5) 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLOG. 
not delighted you get your money 804-606-808 


back. @ Send for Booklet and name of reliable dealer in your city handling the BALL WATCHES. 


THE WEBB C. BALL WATCH COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
BALL WATCHES ARE THE RAILROAD STANDARD 





Originators and Sole Manufacturers of Luxeberry 


Be TABLISHED 38 Wood Finish (the only genuine hard oil finish made). 
BERRY BROTHERS © Liquid Granite, Shingle Tint, etc. 
(LIMITED) Factory and Main Office: Detroit 
. VARNISH Canadian bls eg Had Ont. 
ranches: 
MAN UFACTURERS New York Boston, Philadelphia Baltimore 
Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 





Timken Roller Bearing Axles 
Se . The RAILROAD TRACK for WAGON WHEELS 


CARRY ONE-THIRD LARGER LOADS 
WITHOUT EXTRA WORK for HORSES 


Timken Roller Bearing Axle Co. 


10 East 31st Street, New York Factory, Canton, Ohio 


Geo. N. Reinhardt & Co. 
HAY and GRAIN 


943 Brook Ave. 
Telephone: 3456-3457 Melrose. 





















Iv Is “Ir” 


THE EAGLE DUMP WAGON 











Branch, 2842 Webster Ave. 
Telephone: 1160 Tremont. 


NEW YORK. - 





One Chain Only, 
But a Chain under each Door. 

It Suits Contractor and:Teamster. 

Address THE EAGLE WAGON WORKS, Auburn, N. Y. 





Why Not Help The Shoemaker 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 


Q Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. { Made in the cleanest and best 
factories. If you cannot get t union nna shoes in wee poe 
let us hear from you. 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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=" PFlave You? 


These Labels in Your Clothing 





SSE TAT oF THESE ARE THE SPECIAL CADER CLOTHING BRANCH 
Ai UNITED = 
GARMENT WORKERS’ caw VON see 
Fox Ready: Mads Clocking UNION LABELS Fos Clothe Mada te Onder 


If Not You nied Employing 


Non-Union Labor 


ALL GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED IN BY MACHINE 
STITCHING IN THE POCKETS of PANTS, COATS and VESTS 


Pulling a Light Cutter or a loaded truck, the 
horse that is shod with 


Neverslip Calks 


retains its natural action and is never restrained 
by fear from putting forth its best efforts. 

All pavements look alike to the horse shod 
Neverslip. 

Mud, wet, ice have no terrors for the horse 
shod Neverslip. 


Level roads, hills or hollows are all viewed with the same feeling of confi- 
dence by the horse shod Neverslip. 

Neverslip Calks are made of just the quality of metal intended, by nature, 
for the purpose. 

Neverslip Calks are hard, strong, and will wear longer than all other Calks. 

Neverslip Calks are safeguarded against breaking at the thread point. This 
means a great deal to the man who has used other makes of Calks. 

It is a point that appeals to him with a might and a right that he cannot 
ignore. 

Sold only with red eee ets aries the red. tips. 

Drop us a line for booklet. 


{il 
willl Oo 
Me 


ly 


The Neverslip Manufacturing Company 


Chicago New Brunswick, N. J. Montreal 
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THE FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


Always Uniform Often Imitated Never Equaled 


No well-equipped stable should be without 
Frazer Harness Oil - Frazer Harness Soap 


Frazer Axle Grease - Frazer Stock Food 
Frazer Axle Oil - ~- Frazer Hoof Oil 


Frazer White Castile Harness Soap—*‘Fine as Silk”’ 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO. 
CHICAGO © NEWYORK. ST. LOUIS 


= HIGHEST AWARD 

¢ World’s Fair, Chicago, Ills., 1893 
' World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 
VERY TEAMSTER Should 


2 try this Polish. You will be 

g surprised how quick it works. 
~ 
g 
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Oo Once used always used. Sold 
he Metal hardand th ; 
» Stott dy cat, ‘s by the leading harness houses 
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BALL WATCHES 


Built in light, healthy shops, by 
well-paid, skilled labor—you 
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back. @ Send for Booklet and name of reliable dealer in your city handling the BALL WATCHES. 


THE WEBB C. BALL WATCH COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
BALL WATCHES ARE THE RAILROAD STANDARD 


Why Not Help The Shoemaker ’ 


To Get Better Wages and 
Better Working Conditions 


know that means best-quality pro- 
duct. Try an ‘‘Official R. R. 


Standard’’ for one year—if you're 



























@ Insist upon having union stamp shoes. @ They are the best 
made and the longest wearing. 4 Made in the cleanest and best 


factories. .Q If you cannot a union sais shoes in aon ee 


let us hear from you. 


BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Shows that the H and ROWE CALKS 
give the GREATEST SATISFACTION 
@ Any calk will give satisfaction when NEW. The real 


test is whether they wear sharp or blunt. Examine other 
calks, which are partly worn, and then examine the H Calk 
and Rowe Calk and you will see the difference. The H 
Calk and Rowe Calk give satisfaction from the time they 


are new until worn out. 









@ Twenty years of experience have given us an insight 
into and complete mastery of all details of calk making. 
We have investigated the claims of every form of 
calk. 4 We have invented and designed ma- 
). chinery that turns out calks of highest quality— 
calks that give satisfaction. € A common impres- 
sion seems to be that a good calk needs but one 
quality— sufficient hardness to resist wear. @ A good 
calk needs more than this. @ It must not only resist 
wear, but when it does wear, it must WEAR RIGHT. 
The H and Rowe Calks, each representing a distinct type, 
fill every requirement of perfect calks. €] H and Rowe Calks 
are made with standard taper threads and will fit the threads 
made with allstandard calk taps. Q@ THE ROWE CALK isa 
steel centercalk. Q The steel center runs from end to end. Itis 
Ma perfectly hardened and forms an integral part of thecalk. Harden- 

y ing has been one of the most difficult problems in making se/f- 
sharpening calks. Either the center would be too soft or the outside 
too hard, and in either case the calk would wear blunt instead of re- 
maining sharp. €] We have overcome the danger of introducing carbon 

and impurities into the soft exterior while hardening the center. Our 

i process enables us to constantly discharge from our hardening apparatus 

a stream of calk ata uniform temperature, insuring absolutely 

m@ uniform results. Q That's the reason why the Rowe Calk is‘a self- 

fa sharpening calk, and will give perfect satisfaction from the day it is put 
fon until it is worn out. THE H CALK is an all-steel calk. 
fH @ It is manufactured in Germany and made of a special quality of steel. 

4 It wears smooth and the six deep cutting edges of the letter H are al- 

, ways perfectly sharp. @j Itis an ideal calk for smooth, hard pave- 

ments. [he sharp edges of the letter H, coming in contact with any 

\ kind of projection, are sufficient to secure a firm foothold. @ The 

best protection to life and limb. Enables the horse to keep 

his feet on the slipperiest street. Genuine H Calks 

NEVER DULL. 


HAVE YOU READ “CALK TALKS” 


Our booklet on ** Calk Talk”’ contains interesting 
and valuable information in regard to H and 
owe Calks. Send for one today. 
It is free, postpaid. 










































| H-é> ©) ©) Selling Agta. 
Rowe A pronto ett! 
Calk Co. Nos oie 
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SERMONS IN COMMON THINGS. 


(By the Rev. Charles. Stelzle.) 


Interesting and profitable are a se- 
ries of ‘‘Don’ts’’ printed in Machin- 
ery. Practical ideas, every one of 
them—for machinists, especially, but 
in principle applicable to every chap 
in any kind of a.shop. Some of them 
are highly suggestive. They are ser- 
mons in epitome. Here’s one: ‘‘ Don’t 
Try to Make a Finishing Cut on! 
Seale.’’ That’s horse sense. You 
can’t do it with men, either. You 

ean’t put a polish on a fellow who 
has all the hardness suggested by the 
scaly surface of a chunk of cast iron. 
You’ve got to get at something be- 
neath his vest before you ean fit him 
with the right kind of an overeoat— 
to use another figure of speech. Some- 
body once said that men are wrong 
when they look ‘‘out’’ for opportuni- 
ties—they should look ‘‘in,’’ for that 
is where they .come from. There is 
usually a soft spot beneath the scale 
that will permit of a beautiful polish 
—if you can only get at it.. Some- 
times it looks like a hopeless task, but 
it has been done, and what has been 
done may be done. 

“Don’t Make a Piece of Work Too 
Small, and Then Bend the Gauge to 









































ed methods of Director 
brought out yesterday at the hearing 
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Fit It,’’ is another hint. Mean, sneaky 
business that, anywhere. But some 
fellows are quite ready to lower stand- 
ards in order to accommodate their 
own small deeds. 

‘*Don’t Work to a Caliper That Has 
Been Set by Another Man; Set It 
Yourself.’’ That means that our tem- 
peraments are different. Our sense 
of touch varies. The temperature of 
men’s hands may make a difference in 
the expansion or contraction of a sen- 
sitive gauge. There’s an individual- 
ity about every man which influences 
every job that he tackles. But here’s 
the point—every fellow must make 
good in his own way. We can’t fight 
in-another man’s armor. We can’t 
do our best work with ‘another’s tools. 
If we do, they must be given the test 
of our own experience, and that prac- 
tically makes them our own. 

Look about you. You’ll find many 
a sermon in the shop actually staring 
you in the face. You will find 
‘*__tonegues in trees, books in the run- 

ning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.’’ 


RIGHTS OF CABMEN SUSTAINED. 


Further evidence of the high-hand- 
Clay was 


of two independent cab drivers before 
Magistrate Rooney. The evidence 
showed clearly that the arrests had 
been nothing but an arbitrative police 
action in the interests of favored com- 
panies and the magistrate promptly 
discharged the men. 

‘The latest victims of Clay despotism 
were Frank Schraeder and William 
Conley, who were charged with the 
serious offense of ‘‘standing in front 
of the Bellevue-Stratford.’’ Strange 
conditions concerning cab privileges 
were disclosed at the hearing of the 
two men. Policeman Monteith, who 
arrested Schraeder and Conley, said 
Schraeder’s cab was standing in front 
of the Bellevue-Stratford and that 


Conley was driving up and down the 
street and passing the hotel. 

‘‘T arrested these two men,’’ said 
Monteith, ‘“because I had orders to do 
so from headquarters, and that’s all 
I know about it.’’ 

- “Ts it not true,’’ asked ex-Judge 
Maxwell Stevenson, counsel for the 
cabmen, ‘‘that automobiles belonging 
to Assistant District Attorney Gray 
and cabs of the Quaker City and 
Standard Cab Companies were stand- 
ing in front of the hotel for busi- 
ness ?’’ | 

‘“But I had no orders to arrest the 
drivers of them,’’ said Monteith. 

Attorney E.'W. C. Greene, of coun- 
sel for the prisoners, then declared 
that discrimination had béen shown in 
the case and cited an ordinance of 
July 11, 1876, which provides that 
eabs, carriages or vehicles of any kind, 
which solicit trade on the highway, 
are positively prohibited from stand- 
ing still along the highway, when not 
actually employed, except on what is 
known as permanent stands. ‘These 
stands are at Sixth and Chestnut 
streets and Thirty-second street and 
Laneaster avenue. As for a_ hotel 
seranting any cab company the privi- 
lege to stand its eabs in front of the 
building, counsel for the cabmen con- 
tended that such a thing was out of 
the question and declared that the ho- 
tel proprietors had no right to lease 
the streets, which are dedicated to the 
city. 

The defendants’ attorneys declared 
that several hotel proprietors of this 
city ‘‘allowed’’ the eabs of the Quaker 
City and Standard Cab Companies to 
stand in front of their places, and that 
the individual. ecabmen were kept off. 
In view of the law Attorneys Steven- 
son and Greene said they would like 
to know why the company and cor- 
poration cabs and the autos of Assist- 
ant District Attorney Gray were not 
chased away from the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 

In. discussing the case Attorney 
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Greene, who represents the Street 
Hackmen’s Union, said: ‘‘There has 
been too much of this discrimination 
in favor of corporations, and we in- 
tend to keep up a fight for our rights 
in the matter. We really wish the 
subject would be taken into the higher 
courts, where it could be threshed out 
and, possibly, be the cause of bringing 
about legislation which would benefit 
the individual cabmen. The drivers 
of the cab companies solicit trade just 
as energetically as the individual cab- 
men, and there is absolutely no differ- 
ence in their method of conducting 
business. 

‘‘Schraeder and Conley went right 
back to the Bellevue-Stratford, and 
there they propose to stay. If they 
are arrested again we will stand by 
the consequences. Several of the cab- 
men of the Hackmen’s Union were 
chased away from the Bingham House 
and other hotels, but they went. right 
back and are continuing business. 

‘““This thing of big companies at- 
tempting to monopolize business will 
be stopped. Attempts were made by 
big cab companies in Chicago, Boston 
and New York to corner the business 
and drive out the little cabmen who 
are struggling for a living, but the 
plans of the big concerns were frus- 
trated by the courts. And such will 
be the case here. We intend to keep 
up the fight so that the industrial cab- 
men will have a chance, the same as 
any other business man. 
really needed is better legislation on 
the subject.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


DEATH OF BRO. LAPPINS. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—It is with 
sincere regret that we advise you of 
the death of one of our members, 
Brother Lappins. Brother Lappins 
was an old-time coach driver, but at 
the time of his death was a private 
ecoachman. However, he still retained 


his membership in’ our, local and re- - 


ceived not only a union burial, but 


What is 


the death benefit which our local pays 
the family of the deceased. The death 
benefit always proves a blessing to 
those left behind. 
Fraternally yours, 
WM. CALLAN, 
Ree. Sec. Local 763. 
November 3, 1907. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 
It. Wayne, Ind., Oct. 27, 1907. 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty 
God, in His infinite wisdom, to take 
from our midst our worthy and es- 
teemed brother, John McCune, who 
departed this lifé October 25, 1907; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, members of Lo- 
cal No. 178, extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his wife and relatives ; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That our chante be 
draped for thirty days, a copy of the 
resolutions be sent to the deceased’s 
widow, and also spread on the min- 
utes, and a copy sent to the official 
journal. E. 8. O’REILLY, 

EF’. VACHON, 

J. B. HESSERT, 

OTTO BUECHNER, 

R. BROWN, 
Committee. 


TOMORROW. 
They say that the people are brutal, 


That their instincts for beauty are 
dead— 
Were it so, shame on those who condemn 
them 


To the desperate pried for bread. 


But they lie in their throats when they 


say it, 
For the people are tender of heart, 
And a well-spring of beauty lies hidden 
Beneath their life’s fever and smart. 


Day by day burns that fever more fiercely, 
Hour by hour grows that smarting more 
keen, 
While the paradise dims in the distance 
For the pain of today comes between. 
Yet be brave of heart, O my. brothers,. 
And, my sisters, work on till the morn; . 
If today you must sorrow and suffer,’ 
earn shall Freedom ‘be born. 
—Francis Adams.: 
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THE DUTY OF WORKINGMEN 


|? is the solemn and binding duty of every man who'works for a living in 

this country today to belong to a labor union, forsmany reasons. First, 
it js the only way we can meet the demands of our families, for as we well 
know the employers will never advance our wages unless they have to. They 
would much prefer to reduce them, and as the rate of living has increased 
(according to the Department of Commerce and Labor) 36.5 per cent. in 
the last ten years, it seems that wages must advance in the same proportion, 
or the result will be we will be losing instead of going ahead, and .that is 
really what we are doing, for within the same period the average wage has 
not increased anything like 36.5. 

Let the average teamster look at his condition today, and while his wages 
have been increased from three to five dollars per week by the union, he is . 
not getting any richer, for his wages are taken away by the exorbitant prices 
charged for everything we use in our families. But what would become of 
us if we did not have a union to protect us? We would be nothing more than 
slaves, and we must keep on increasing our wages, for it is safe to say that 
five years from today the cost of living will be higher, and our only salvation 
is the labor union. Pa 

Second, we educate ourselves in a trade union, for there is nothing in 
the world today that has done as much to educate the workingman as has - 
the labor union. 9 

It tramples and obliterates all that old religious and political bigotry that 
for years kept workingmen their own worst enemies, for go into a labor union 
and there you will see all races, all creeds, sitting side by side calling each 

other brother. This is truly the brotherhood of man, all for the sake of the 
betterment of the home and the uplifting of mankind. Besides this, a man 
has a chance to express his own opinion, and put into words his feelings as 
he really sees and feels them, and agree or disagree with his fellow-men, and 
this he cannot do in the shop or stable, or any other place. This freedom of 
expression has taught the workingman more than anything else. John Burns, 
Labor’s representative in the House of Commons, also a member of the British 
cabinet, got his first lessons speaking to men on the floor of a labor union, 
and today he is classed as one of England’s most finished orators. He is 
ranked with such orators as Lord Hugh Cecil, son of the late Lord Salisbury, | 
and makes a better cabinet minister because he has had the training ‘of the 
poor man and has suffered the privations of the toiler,.,, Therefore, as a mat- 
ter of education for the worker, it means much to belong.to a labor union. 

Third, men owe it.to their country and to the comimg generation. It is 
just as much a duty to fight the battle of the trade’ thion movement, and 
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endeavor to better the conditions of the home,. as any call to duty ever an- 
swered in this country. Men in other days had their duty to perform. In 
1775 men. answered the call to duty sent out by Washington and offered up 
their lives in sacrifice, because it was a duty, and in order to make conditions 
for us by fighting for a winning freedom. If these men had shirked their 
duty it would be miserable for us today. Their action was nothing more or 
less than the action of a union. They simply banded together and said we 
will stand no longer for this persecution, or this tramping of our rights; we 
will strike, and strike they did, and they won their strike, else it would prove 
hard for us: today had they lost. But, remember, there were a few at that 
time (as there are today) who believed that the people were wrong to strike 
against the masters, but like the non-union man of the present, when victory 
crowned the efforts of the people these people were willing to reach out their 
hands and accept the benefits gained by the struggle. 

Again in 1861 our, fathers answered the call of duty, and oh! what an 
offering up of human lives in order that justice might be done and that free- 
dom be granted all men, no matter whether their color was white or black. 
Again it was the common people, the workers, who suffered, who went on 
strike. Again it was the rich who refused to grant justice, and once again 
victory for the people. But neither of these two important events was of 
any more interest to the well-being of our country: than the present struggle 
of the working people with capital, for if the men of today shirk their duty and 
refuse to answer the call to arms by refraining from joining a labor union, 
then upon the children will fall the fearful load which their fathers refused 


.to carry. It is up to the men of today to make conditions for the little ones 


that will follow us. It is our duty to shorten the hours of labor and raise 
the standard of wages. Those that follow us will have their battle to fight, 
they will have enough on their hands without passing over any other individ- 
ual’s load. 

We have only. our duty to perform and we are worse than cowards, yes, 
traitors, not fit to be called Americans, not worthy of our fathers, who fought 
before us, too loathsome to hold communion with true and upright men, if 
we refuse to perform that duty. 


CCORDING to the Chicago Record-Herald, dated October 20, financial 

losses amounted to three billion dollars in the few days previous to said 
date. Now, this seems to be so much money that it is almost impossible to 
understand how any country could go on doing business after such ‘an enor- 
mous loss. But the result proves that we are going on just the same as if 
nothing happened, and why are we not seriously affected? Because they were 
not real values, but inflated values, or watered stock, or wealth that never 
existed, or something like money a fellow dreams about—when. he wakes up 
he finds he was dreaming. But let it be remembered that those kind of val- . 
ues or watered stock in the past had the power to cripple the business of the 
country. This is the first time in the history of the country that such enor- 
mous losses did not bring with them a terrible disaster; a calamity, or a panie. 
Why not this time? Because, first, it was the rule when these financial losses 
took place to shut up factories and mills, or else cut down wages, every man 
knows that was the method of doing business.: The big financial interests in — 
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Wall street and other places would cripple the money market and little fei- 
lows throughout the country would become seared, consequently the result— 
a panic. 

But labor unions at the present time have made it impossible for them 
to cut down wages. The money bosses know that men are getting too intelli- 
gent and that labor will not stand for a reduction in wages, and when you 
prevent a reduction in wages, you keep the conditions in the home normal, 
the same amount of money in circulation and the same amount of business 
transacted, and, therefore, no panic. For, after all, the prosperity of the 
country depends upon the condition of the workingmen. When the worker 
is idle or getting starvation wages, then you can look for that terrible thing 
called a panie. 


OMETIMES it is said that the laws of our country protect us and that 

there is no need of labor unions. In answer to that I would say to the 
working people that the laws are just what we make them if we band ourselves 
together in one solid mass and demand that just laws be enacted; then, and 
not until then, will we get justice, and the force of organized labor today is 
making itself felt in that. direction. 

Everyone knows that politicians today (with very few exceptions) seek 
office for their own special benefit or for the purpose of enriching themselves, 
and not for honor or glory. Those “‘Knights of Valor,’’ those ‘‘Patriots’’ 
of old who fought for the glory of justice, are all dead, never to return again, 
and the man of today, the politician of the present, believes only in helping 
himself, and when he gets in office his first aim is to find out where that 
yellow glory lies. It is only natural to assume that he will not find that glory 
that he is looking for with the working people. Then where does he go to 
look for it? He finds the other class, who are looking for him also, and before 
he is warm in his seat he is owned body and soul by the people who represent 
the corporation interests. Of course, this does not mean all, but to the greater 
portion this rule can be applied. 

Now, it is also useless for the individual to ery out. Exactly the same 
as one man in a shop or mill, he is told very plainly that he is naturally a 
kicker and is put down as a erank. But if the great body of workingmen 
will demand that just laws be enacted through the labor union, ‘then some- 
thing will be done, and if not at first, continue demanding, and organizing, 
and watching for those who prove false to their trust by working against 
our interests, and when they return for our suffrage, tell them they do not 
represent us, but our enemies, and we must and will have honest men in the 
end, making laws for the bulk of the American people, and not for the few. 
Now, it seems only fair to say that the labor union is the proper place for 
us to band ourselves together, if for no other reason than to protect ourselves 
and our families from unjust laws, and no power on earth can stop. the force 
of the working people if they will only once stand together and demand that 
justice which belongs to them. — 

Imagine for a moment, if you will, the awful injustice done labor by the 
unlawful use of the employers’ weapon, the injunction. Just as soon as men, 
members of a labor union, go on strike for better conditions, the fashion is 
to apply at once for an injunction, which is very seldom refused; then if you 
breathe and the employer thinks you are breathing fresh air, you are haled 
to court and charged with contempt, and not given a trial by jury, but trial 
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by a judge who knows not the conditions of the workingman, never felt the 
pains of the toiler, and only feels for the poor misused corporation, or trust 
(which were probably instrumental in his appointment), and the result is, 
you are sent away to prison, if he pleases, before you know where you are. 
Is this Justice? It is only one of the many laws that affect workingmen seri- 
ously. Now, if we could only change this—and we can—would not we be 
doing some good? Nobody really knows what an injunction means unless he 
has been enjoined himself. I have—and I never was charged with any crime 
in my life until I was enjoined for trying to help my fellow-man—and it 
may be your case some day unless we can remedy the situation and the un- 
organized become part of the great body of the organized, and each man does 
his share of the work of humanity. Then, perhaps, the persecution of our 
people will cease and this country throughout will benefit and bless the day 
that gave birth to labor unions. 


ON my visit to Philadelphia I found that the battle now being waged by 

our carriage drivers’ local is all but won. This will demonstrate once 
more the good that men can do when banded together in a labor union. For 
years past the wealthy livery owners have had the exclusive privilege of 
standing in the public streets in front of several prominent hotels, the hotel 
keepers selling the right to stand on the street to those rich carriage owners, 
and our members who owned their own teams were driven away by the officers 
of the law and not allowed to stand in front of the hotels. 

Just imagine individuals who pay their proportionate share of the ex- 
penses of maintaining the streets, all of them respectable and law-abiding 
citizens, being deprived of the right of driving along the streets or standing 
on the streets in a civilized city like Philadelphia, while a few favored people 
are given the exclusive right to do so. 

If this is not class legislation, then in the name of common sense what 
is it? But the end of this kind of gag law is coming, for our people have 
decided to demand their rights as American citizens. A few years ago the 
same conditions existed in Chicago, but the Carriage Drivers’ Union there 


- fought the people who believed that the poor man had no rights and the court 


decided in favor of the union drivers, and today every man who drives a 
cab or carriage has the same privilege in the city of Chicago. Let us hope 
that the men in Philadelphia will meet with the same success. 

Next will come the city of New York, where the same conditions exist, 
and then will come crying to our doors the people who have been depriving 
the poor man who owns his own team, struggling to make an honest living, 
asking us to save them, but no mercy will be shown those who have cheated 
us for years. 


ONE of the most important matters coming before the Convention of the 

American Federation of Labor was the Brewery Workers’ case. The commit- 
tee heard all ‘of the evidence and reported back to the convention that the 
action of the Minneapolis Convention be sustained, and that the Brewery 
Workers be given their charter when they complied with the law. After 
spending the entire afternoon discussing the report of the committee and when 
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about to put the motion to adopt the report of the committee, President 
1 Gompers came on the platform with a substitute from the Cigar Makers’ 
| Union, which was voted on and carried. The following is the substitute, which 
returns immediately to the Brewery Workers their charter: 
‘“Resolved, That the charter of the International Union of Brewery Work- 
ers be, and the same is, hereby ordered to be restored. : 
‘“Resolved, That the restoration of the Brewery Workers’ charter in no « 
: 
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way alters or modifies the declaration and decisions of the American Federa- 
| tion of Labor in regard to the jurisdiction claims of the International Union of 
HA Steam Engineers; the Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen; the International 
Hit Brotherhood of Teamsters and the International Union of Brewery Workers, 
lI but, on the contrary, are hereby reaffirmed. 
tH | “Resolved, That within ninety days after the close of this convention a 
| | I conference shall be held at the headquarters of the American Federation of 
| 








Labor, the conference to consist of three representatives of the International é 
a Hi Brewery Workers, one from the International Engineers, one from the 
Mit Brotherhood of Firemen, and one from the Brotherhood of Teamsters and one 

w|i member of the Executive Council, the conference to endeavor to effect an 
Wi agreement regarding jurisdiction, harmony and co-operation of action of the 





: 

. HI organizations in interest and for the protection and promotion of the interests 
| it of the workers employed in and by breweries. 

Till 

) 





‘‘Resolved, That in the event of an agreement, or a tentative agreement, 
Wi being reached the officers of the organizations named shall submit the same to 
Hilt their respective International Unions for ratification under the stipervision of 

Wil the representatives of the Executive Council, who shall, in that circular, urge 
qi its ratification and give his reasons therefor. 

| ‘‘Resolved, That if the conference shall fail to reach an agreement the 

Executive Council is hereby authorized and directed to impose such disciplin- 

a ary punishment upon the organization responsible for such failure as the 

mii judgment of the Executive Council may direct.’’ 

a i} i We trust that the members of our organization will refrain from com- 

wd menting on the action of the Cigar Makers’ delegation, or of the convention, 

Hh as we still believe that justice will be done our organization. | 

1} | However, it will be noticed that the Brewery Workers or any other or- 

vA ganization can refuse to obey the decision reached, by this conference, and 

Vl that the only thing left is that the American Federation of Labor has power 

) H to discipline them. As far as again revoking a charter that seems impossible i 
Wh now, as by a previous vote of the convention, it takes a two-thirds vote of the | 

Buh convention to revoke a charter, so that it is reasonable to assume that any 

WN other form of discipline can easily be overcome. Let us await results with 

‘patience and hope for the best. We trust that time, the great healer, will | 

remedy this matter which means so much to our organization. 
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THE WISE MAN’S ALMANAC, ~_ An estimate furnished by a Wash- 4 
They ain’t no sense, es I kin see, ington statistician gives the number | 
In et ie fech es you an, rand - of men killed in the daily pursuit of 

- in ° ° ° 
An? Tockin’ noeee with ‘Providenes: their callings, largely skilled and un- 
It ain’t no use to grumble an’ complain; skilled laborers, for the last four years 

It’s jest as cheap an’ easy to rejoice; at 80,000 men, or 20,000 annually. 
When God sorts out the weather an’ sends | 

rain— 
Why, rain’s my choice! Between two cheek-teeth never 
—James Whitcomb Riley. elap thy thumbs.—Cervantes. 
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DALLAS, TEX. 


To Organized Labor and All Working 
People, Everywhere : 


Dear Brothers—-Since August 19, 
1907, our union has been on strike 
against the Dallas cotton mills at this 
place. We struck because some twen- 
ty of our members were discharged 
for their unionism, ’nd we are deter- 
mined not to go back until the safety 
of our union is guaranteed by a union 
shop agreement. 

Though our union is composed 
largely of women and children, it has 
fought a splendid fight, and is deter- 
mined to continue it. | 

_ We want no money from you, but 
we need your help otherwise. 

The mills are leaving no stone un- 
turned in their effort to get opera- 
tives. Let us leave no stone unturned 
in telling our brothers about the mills’ 
hateful proceedings. Weare paid al- 
most the lowest wages in any indus- 
try, are worked ten hours per day, 
and have no say at all about the con- 
ditions under which we work. The 
union is our only hope of bettering 
our class. Every person who comes 
to work in the mill now hurts us all. 
The mill has already imported some 
fifteen Kuropeans who cannot speak 
English. It has one woman in the 
mill whom we cannot endure for our 
wives and daughters to associate with. 
Thus far no person who comes will 
do himself any good, but only 
harm us, 

What we ask is this: Remember 
that the Dallas cotton mills are un- 
fair; that all the unions are fighting 

































them, and that they are trying to ruin 


our union. Help spread this news. 
Tell this not only to your union broth- 
ers, but to all of your friends and ac- 
quaintanees, especially in the country 
and in the manufacturing districts. 
Do this, brothers; and don’t, for 
the love of unionism, just file this let- 
ter without any thought. Put up the 
inclosed poster in a conspicuous place 
and help those who will help you when 
you ask a similar favor. Our inter- 
ests are one; let us help one another. 
Yours for organization and brother- 
hood, 
TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, LOCAL 549. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—The team- 
sters of the Twin Cities, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, send you the following 
article, which appeared in the Minne- 
sota Union Advocate, and ask that you 
give the same space in our magazine: 


BRIGGS WAS HERE. 





Driving Crafts’ General Auditor 
Makes Annual Inspection and 
Finds All Is Well. 





It is a time of general satisfaction 
and self-congratulation with the sev- 
eral unions of team owners and driy- 
ers in this part of the country. Gen- 
eral Auditor George William Briggs, 
whose headquarters are in Indianap- 
olis, is in the Twin Cities and other 
towns of the state making his annual 
inspection of the books and accounts 
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of the various unions subject to his 
jurisdiction, and also telling them, in 
his official capacity, a few things they 
are pleased to hear. He has visited 
the meetings of the Ice Wagon Driv- 
ers’, Beer Wagon Drivers’, the Team 
Drivers’, the Expressmen’s and the 
Team Owners’ Unions in St. Paul and 
made a thorough examination of their 
accounts and financial condition. He 
.is cordial, unrestrained and manifest- 
ly sincere in his praise of the work of 
these unions, of the care with which 
their affairs are managed and of the 
excellent fiscal showing they make. 

In each of the unions named he has 
talked at length and with great force 
and eloquence of the generally good 
condition of the crafts, the steady and 
rapid upward trend of the labor move- 
ment, and of its growing power in all 
communities and force in influencing 
public sentiment in its favor. At the 
same time he has given his hearers 
plenty of good advice, and in his 
handling of the interests committed to 
his care has shown himself to be both 
knowing and -wise, both progressive 
and judicious, both earnest and mod- 
_ erate. He is also a most agreeable 
gentleman socially and makes friends 
wherever he goes for both his cause 
and himself. His visit has been a 
source of inspiration to higher ideals 
and better work. 

JOHN GEARY, Sec. Local 120. 

November 10, 1907. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—With your 
kind permission I would like to say 
through our magazine a few words to 
the smaller locals throughout the 
country. 

It will be remembered by those who 
have attended the recent conventions 
that we have fought hard to have a 
benefit system of some kind estab- 
lished through the International 
union, but without avail, because of 


the fact that the large locals in the 
far East and the western cities have 
that same locally. 

Having. failed again at Boston this 
year, the delegates of Local 96, on 
their return home, recommended to 
the local that the mattér be taken up 
locally. 

I am pleased to report that our 
boys took it up, and today have a local 
constitution that provides for a sick 
benefit of $5.00 per week, and a death 
benefit of $100. We have raised our 
initiation fee $1.00, and the monthly 


dues 25 cents, the extra charges to re-_ 


vert to a special fund known as the 
benefit fund, which can be used for 
no other purpose than paying said 
benefits. The benefits will be payable 
three months from date, and to mem- 
bers after they have been six months 
in continuous good standing. From 
present indications we are constrained 
to believe that we have made the right 
move, and that the new plan will be 
the means of our upbuilding, as men 
whom we have heretofore been unable 
to interest are now taking hold and 
promise to boost the game along. 

I believe that if the small locals, 
especially throughout the middle 
country, would take this matter up, 
they would find it quite to their in- 
terest and possibly cause their gen- 
eral membership to take more inter- 
est in the work of organization. Be- 
side, this is a matter that will interest 
other members of one’s family beside 
the member. himself. 

Should any local, or member there- 
of, desire a copy of our new local by- 
laws, I will be pleased to forward 
same to the address of any secretary 
upon request. 

Believing this to be a matter worthy 
of at least some consideration, and 
with the very best of wishes for the 
men of our craft everywhere, I ask to 
remain, Fraternally yours, 

J. E. LONGSTREET, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local 96. 
November 14, 1907. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Will you 
kindly give us room in the magazine 
to say a few words in regard to our 
ball, which was held on October. 29, 
at Saengerbund Hall. We had a very 
fine affair, having a large number of 
undertakers present, who pronounced 
it .a grand success. We also had a 
delegation of carriage and cab drivers 
from Jersey City and New York. 
Dancing began at 8:45 and ended at 
4:30 a. m., there being 125 couples in 
our grand march. 

The most pleasant part of the even- 
ing’s entertainment was the presenta- 
tion of a floral horseshoe to our dele- 
gate, Mr. Thos. Connaughton, fol- 
lowed by a few speeches. Had a fine 
time and every driver on the job in 
the morning. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. CALLAN, 
. Ree. See. Local 763. 
November 3, 1907. 


NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—I hope that 
you will find space in our valuable 
magazine for this little bit of news 
from New York. It is seldom that we 
find the time to sit down and write 
inasmuch as we are constantly on the 
oo in behalf of the I. B. of T., but as 
actions speak louder than words, we 
hold ourselves ready at all times to 
fight and assist our organization in 
trouble or in peace. 

A great many of our brethren may 
or may not be aware of the strenuous 


- times we have had in New York. There 


is not a city in the country today 
where conditiohs were harder or boss- 
es stronger, still with such odds our 
wage seale is the highest, drivers in 
the produce market to the number of 
two thousand getting $15.00 for sin- 
ole and $18.00 for double, overtime 
and no Sunday work. Our various 
locals in New York City are in a 


healthy and strong condition. Our 
erocery local, which numbers close to 
200 men, are getting the highest wages 
in their line. 

We do not want any one to get past 
the fact that when other locals seceded 
from the parent body we were the 
only local that stood to our guns to a 
man and, with the assistance of vari- 
ous brothers, got back those who saw 
their folly. | 

The U. T. A. movement in New 
York is a dead issue, as in two months 
they have lost five strikes. God help 
the poor fools who saw fit to follow 
the leaders of the secession movement. 
The meat teamsters in our organiza- 
tion are getting the highest wages of 
any, while on the other side the U. T. 
A. local of meat drivers lost their 
strike, as no union body would recog- 
nize them. 

Hoping that in a few months you 
will have everything running as be- 
fore, and with best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the I. B. of T., I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
JOS. FORKEY, Pres. Local 449. 
JAS. DOOLEY, Sec.-Treas. 
- November 14, 1907. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Local Union 
No. 378 of Binghamton, N. Y., never 
having been represented in the news 
columns of The Teamsters, I take this 
opportunity of sending a short letter 
from the ‘‘Parlor City’’ of the Em- 
pire State to acquaint the membership 
of the success the union has attained 
since its organization. Our union was 
organized on March 28, 1907, and pre- 
vious to that time the condition of 
the teamster was deplorable in many 
respects. The union was organized 
but a few days when a certain livery- 
man was quoted as saying that. the 
union was a “‘joke,’’ and that there 
was not brains enough in the ranks of 
the workers to successfully conduct a 
union. But from the start the union 
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was not ‘‘doomed to walk at night,’’ 
as the saying goes, I assure you. I 
do not want to throw ‘‘bouquets’’ at 
our advancement, but it is safe to 
state we have kept pace, so far as good 
work is concerned, with sister unions. 
At the request of the union Organizer 
Jennings of Jersey City came to this 
city to assist in furthering the union, 
and while here succeeded in doing 
some effective work, and, as the saying 
goes, ‘‘stirred things up to beat the 
band.’’ A strike in two of the larger 
stables was the result. One of the liy- 
ery proprietors settled with improved 
conditions for the drivers inside of 
forty-eight hours. In the second case 
the proprietor shook the red flag of 
defiance at the overtures of the union, 
and it has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt, after a fight of four months, 
that the members are made of the 
right kind of ‘‘mud.’’ In this in- 
stance the union has also won a vic- 
tory, and as a result there is great 
‘‘hurrahing’’ in the camp of No. 378. 
The union early in the recent cam- 
paign coneluded to go into polities, 
and in this respect also came out a 
winner. It indorsed B. Roger Wales 
for the office of city judge, and when 
the votes were counted Mr. Wales was 
elected by a handsome majority, and 
the union received the credit. To 
show that the tinion is public-spirited, 
it petitioned the board of supervisors 
to establish a park for the benefit of 
the citizens of a’ portion of the land 
of Court House square, and the Cen- 
tral Labor. Union and other local 


unions, not to be outdone by the 


99 


‘‘baby union,’’ are also_ petitioning 
the supervisors to grant the request 
of the teamsters. The next important 
move to be made by the union was the 
election of the undersigned as busi- 


' ness agent, and I was also elected vice- 


president of the C. L. U. at the annual 
election. With the able assistance of 
President S. P. Strait, Vice-President 
William Kennedy, Secretaries John 
Thomas and Thomas Desmond, we 


will endeavor to build up a local that 
will be a bright luminary to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood. As a fitting 
climax over its last victory the union 
held its first. banquet in C. L. U. hall 
on the evening of November 17, 
whereat the ‘‘feast of reason and flow 
of soul’’ reigned supreme. At this 
meeting twelve new members were in- 
itiated, and as a brother stated, ‘‘there 
was eatables and drinkables galore.’’ 
The union has a membership of 100, 
and in our next letter we trust it will 
be double that number. ‘The prospect 
is bright for that accomplishment. 

Wishing the new officers of the 
Brotherhood unbounded success in 
the future, and with fraternal greet- 
ings to subordinate locals, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVID S. HILL, 
Business Agent No. 378. 
November 19, 1907. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—At a crowd- 
ed meeting of Bakery Drivers’ Union 
No. 38, held November 20, it was de- 
cided to participate in the monster 
demonstration against the open shop 
which the building contractors have 
been endeavoring to establish since 
last summer. This action was taken 
after due consideration that the de- 
cision would involve more personal 
hardship, loss of sleep and greater 
physical endurance than would fall to 
the lot of any other body. of men in 
line on account of the night set for 
the parade and mass meeting being 
November 26, the night preceding one 
of the two heaviest day’s work in the 
year—the day before Thanksgiving. 
But it was decided that these hard- 
ships must be borne, and a penalty 
imposed for neglect to comply with 
the order. Brother Carl Hering of 
the board of trustees, was elected 
marshal of No. 33, and worked hard 
to make the affair a success, being as- 
sisted by an enthusiastic committee. 
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About two hundred of our members 
were in line, with flags and lanterns; 
also two transparencies bearing aloft 
the name of the union and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters. 
Thus it remained once more for Local 


33 to be the only body of drivers to 


uphold the prestige of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
this locality, although there are one 
or two other branches of the Interna- 
tional in this city, and it is to be re- 
eretted that the invitation of the gen- 
eral committee was not accepted. 
These locals, however, do not insist 
upon their delegates to the C. L. U. 
attending the meetings of that body 
and it is not surprising that they are 
not in close touch with the general 
labor movement of the city, the same 
lack of interest being displayed by a 
few other trades whose delegates are 
seldom present at the C. L. U. meet- 
ings. About 15,000 men turned out, 
and this, too, with only about three 
weeks’ preparation, scarcely enough 
time to include all of the regular 
meetings of the various unions, some 
of them meeting only once a month. 
The general committee of arrange- 
ments was composed of the lockout- 
strike grievance committee, composed 
of ten members, five from the Central 
Labor Union and five from the Build- 


ing Trades’ Mechanics’ Council. 


J. J. McCracken, president of the 
Building Trades Council, was grand 
marshal, and the parade started from 
Peace monument at 6:30 p. m., pro- 
eeeding by way of Pennsylvania 
avenue, Fifteenth street and New 
York avenue to Convention Hall, 
where the mass meeting was held. 
Samuel De Nedry, secretary of the 
Central Labor Union, presided over 
the meeting. The speakers were: Wil- 
lam J. Bryan, President Gompers of 
the A. F. of L., John Hodge, member 


of Parliament, Manchester, England; 


James O’Connell, president Machin- 
ists’ Union; W. R. Trotter, Typo- 
eraphical Union, Winnipeg, Mani- 


toba; F. J. MeNulty, electrical work- 
ers, and Wm. D. Huber, Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners. 

Much space was devoted to the af- 
fair by the daily papers. We quote 
the paragraph below from the Wash- 
ington Herald: 

‘‘ Aside from inauguration parades, 
no demonstration has been held in the 
city of Washington which can com- 
pare in magnitude to the celebration 
last evening. The affair was complete 
in every detail, both the parade and 
mass meeting rising above the estima- 
tion of even the most skeptical. Along 
the line of march, until the partici- 
pants arrived at Convention Hall, the 
streets were crowded with enthusias- 
tic throngs of people, who continually 
cheered the union men.’’ 

FRED W. FOX, 
Press Cor., L. U. 33. 
Nov. 29, 1907. 


FRANCIS J. HENEY SAYS LABOR 
INCLUDES THE HIGHEST 
CITIZENSHIP. 

Francis J. Heney, the attorney who 
has been prominent in the prosecution 
of grafters in San Francisco, deliv- 
ered an address to the students of the 
California University, in which he 
said: | 

‘Men who attempt to place the re- 
sponsibility for our municipal evils 
upon the labor unions are densely ig- 
norant or else they speak from bitter 
and selfish enmity or base motives. La- 
bor men are your fellow-citizens. Un- 
happily all men who toil do not have 
the opportunity you have to obtain a 
broad education. oi 

‘But these men who earn their 
bread have the same fine sentiments, 
the same pure motives, the same high 
purposes and aspirations, the same af- 
fections, that you college graduates 
have, and they are inspired by the 
same principles and the same love for 
our common country and its institu- 
tions. So I urge you young men not 
to permit yourselves to believe that 
labor does not inelude the highest citi- 
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zenship of the United States. Men 
who work respect the law, and they 
are entitled to the protection of the 
law. I have not the same confidence 
in the merchant class or the corpora- 
tion class. 


‘*Do not misunderstand me. I do 


not mean that all merchants or cor- 
poration men are corrupt. I mean 
that nine times out of ten labor votes 
on principle, with no personal inter- 
est, and nine times out of ten the mer- 
chant votes for his self-interest and 
iwainst moral principles.’’ 


Heaven knows best what is best 
for us all.—Cervantes. 


WEAR THE EMBLEM OF OUR ORGANIZATION 


One of the most deplorable of the 
many evil consequences of child labor 
mentioned in the present census bulle- 
tin on that subject is the fearful illit- 
eracy which it fosters. Almost one- 
fifth of the children between the ages 
of ten and fifteen years who are com- 
pelled to labor are totally illiterate— 
can neither read nor write. The per- 
son who attains the age of fifteen 
years amid the conditions which sur- 
round child labor, without knowing 
how to read or write, is unlikely to 
acquire those requisites of civilized 
existenee.—The Labor World. 


Thereby hangs a tale-——Cervantes. 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The above cuts represent the button, cuff button and watch fob sold 
by the General Office. The prices are as follows: 


Buttons, 25c. a piece. Cuff Buttons, 75c. a pair. Watch Charms, $1.50 a piece. 


All orders should be sent to Thos. L. Hughes, Secretary, Room 401, 


Unity Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS 


(LIMITED) 


VARNISH 
MANUFACTURERS 


AUGUST HERZOG, Manager 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of Luxeberry 
Wood Finish (the only genuine hard oil finish made). 


Liquid Granite, Shingle Tint, etc. 


Factory and Main Office: Detroit 
Canadian Factory: Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches: 
New York Boston, Philadelphia Baltimore 


Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 


Telephone, Main 2119 


UNION TRUCK COMPANY, Ltd. 


GENERAL TRUCKING 


SAFES AND MACHINERY MOVED 


61 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich. 









 PLaAVe 1 Of? 
These Labels in Your Clothing 





| 
< TED oF THESE ARE THE . BRANCH | 
| ve UNITED = ee | 
] GARMENT WORKERS’ 
For Ready Made Clathine UNION LABELS For Clothing Made to Order 


4 If Not You are Employing 
Non-Union Labor 


ALL GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED IN BY MACHINE | | 
STITCHING IN THE POCKETS of PANTS, COATS and VESTS 


Pulling a Light Cutter or a loaded truck, the 
horse that is shod with 


Neverslip Calks 


retains its natural action and is never restrained 
by fear from putting forth its best efforts. 
All pavements look alike to’ the horse shod 
Neverslip. 
Mud, wet, ice have no terrors for the horse 
shod Neverslip. 
Level roads, hills or hollows are all viewed with the same feeling of confi- 
dence by the horse shod Neverslip. 
Neverslip Calks are made of just the quality of metal intended, by nature, 
for the purpose. 
Neverslip Calks are hard, strong, and will wear longer than all other Calks. . 
Neverslip Calks are safeguarded against breaking at the thread point. This 
"| means a great deal to the man who has used other makes of Calks. 
It is a point that appeals to him with a might and a right that he cannot 
) ignore. 
Sold only with red tips—remember the red tips. 
Drop us a line for booklet. 
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The Neverslip Manufacturmg Company 


a Chicago New Brunswick, N. J. Montreal Me 
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GEO. HIMMANS. 


Burlington Engineer 
oi eighteen years exper- 
ience, 


M. LARSON. 


Chairman of Board also an Engin- 
eer. Was member of committee in 
late concerted wage movement of all 
Western Roads, which was held in 
Chicago and which resulted in a 10% 
increase of wages for the firemen on 
the Burlington System. 


J. D. DAVIS. 


Fireman on 
through passenger 
trun between Bur- 
lington, Iowa and 
Chicago, 
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